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hulk of whose contributors arc 
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, inte rests of scientisls working Jtt - 
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Which regardless of their own sponding forms of behaviour in the xcqucntly, as an editorial in Nature bothered to read, as were the 
scientific or technical merit— sup- animal world. points out a libel action is now l for v^rians, Herbert Spencer's Prin- 
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By including science ia Ik 
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periodical in the ontinin 
this new step does / 
publication which over 
has done so much 
reading public in the 
eral literature has u 
help lead them into net 
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And in undertaking 
ture. them, with ibe 
it has always set, 
help guide many i 
their accustomed and bow 
nels into wider and on 
waters. 
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about the -possible impL 
tho work of a brand of sci 
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bibfes . or whether so- ! l °"/^ , d9 ^^ se e th^ rele vanCe Polished works humanization of animals, both 

' ^d genetic surgera epuki reSultin be Wecnihis dtN (o sparl or combine j° ( considerable study In within the zoo and, outside He 
& *X°^ a i on ■ man-ahlmal various blologjcal. disciplines jj nd the depth-^but . because the theme of decries the general lack of iinivcr 
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reasoned alternatives hsf 
rent human and aniail 
tions. This is certainly r 
should be studied tym_ 
and their staff and ejdfe 
associated with the atfew 
Wlmt about the wiSa 
almost every chapter tat 
ment on how tbe pUt 
within a zoo, somcbM 
credit but sometimes oA I 
malpractices, for ewmpfe, 
many of the apparen^l 
attempts that one m*koi» 
the animals to slop just .sw| 
and “ do something ".Ihtr 
of foreign bodies that taw 
or killed valuable specimw 
as much on the cartks t 
ns on' the thoughtless visitti 
the scolding, however, n 

{ liven ninny useful ind 
»ow much .more w ", 
from the zoo if we k*»ij 
look for. - ■ ■■ ■ J 

Tlie text is embelii^j 
plates, ranging Nd ,Wj 
fgrafflti scrawled on tNa«S 
rhinoceros) to the honif^ 
severed hand In the wwl 
The translation 
book Is most reodalw®5 
tion and content dewfl 
audience. • ; ’J 
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of the. priest 7 * V * ■ minds had a close look at crimlriolbgy 

^though the probjemoflawand effective asTom^ 
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bUIDE TOr CRIME CONTROL 

Hohral M^iTU and QordoH Havtfkirid 

. :jtesa law' iridre ord^r *? ; 7 . ±y> ? 

^Nobody whp bothers to|0ad through ’ 
fhe I r bock can: finish up by catling • 
the authors permissive i What ■ u 
in.effectihis 

ro-eXQmfne.the hleratchyof drime In! 
the fight of today's realities, strip bff ;, 
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A SOVIET HERETIC Js 

Essays by Yevgeny Zamyatfit : 
Edited and Translated . v ij 
, by Mirra Glnsburg . ^ 

Yevgeny Zamyatin was one pljM 
few writers In po8t-Revoluti;^)| 
Russia to stand up openly 
regime arid Its suppression 
■ freedom. Although his hooWM 
banned in Russia to this day? Jj 
nevertheless exerted a 
Influence on emerging Sovwi J 
as craftsman, teacher end 
volume is the most compress 

collection of hfs essays to,apP^.s 
afty language. : ' 1 ; ,].? 
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[CounsellnB 

tier Ihc Practicing Physician, 
jed b> Sabine Kurili. 
lo ngmans. 25s. 

I tach is the science corres- 
nl Jiv Otormv. anil he has 
& word " biocrat ” to des- 
Ij-wchnocralxof biology and 
K nho have taken charge of 
it biomedical trend thal society 
KT^reid tu but which is now 
nd la alter”. Journalists, and 
\mk of the biucrais them- 
;hw been responsible for a 
nisjiiderslanUing. ni»t to say 
M,*bout whal is being done 
h)i in tbe biological .sciences, 
of which— dealing as it does 
(kind dc;'th and sex and re- 
iM certainly lends itself to 
loul Treaiment. But Mr. 

successfully resisted these 
Lthss and has in 7 he Hint nits 
peed Quite a sober ant!- vvell- 
petd review of sonic exceedingly 
tuli'dixl ivnlrovcrsinl problems 
! Kftkk the non-biocrats are 
yfhvetoniake up their minds 
i* Liter, whether we like it or 

[imlmeni of Uilferent topics 
ft triable, but the section on 
k breeding and eugenics is 
lnough; while "heroic" sur- 
•iib organ transplants and so 
nlifMuslainiag machines, arc 
■w very fairly. He also dis- 
! over-population anti birth 
■Lav we]J ax abortion and 
tai lor young mid old. from 
progressive point of 
m Lisaeh writes in an easy 
avlc. hut he manages to 
krrfhKlv misleading over-si in- 
R*. and anyone wlu> reads his 
i ™j be the boiler informed 
P»me most important issues 
responsible person should 
P Mn safely be left to the 

jJIJMlres really aH tie rive 
*taW that Homo sapiens is a 
BH which means 

rSvwnal survival and repro- 


••—•■tin umi iciJru- 

Pis controlled only lit naUirai 
put by deliberate 
*wn outside as happens with 
wd animals. Almost every- 
iinl s ? Be - thal '' "’us quite 
iKS e '- fw . ho is to decide?) 
-HUr^imble but otherwise 
and. nearly an 
l « stop them from ' 
^j.nn animal .breeder thinks 

E i *?? 10 do-anylliing else 
hif?’. ; bu< wild animals are 
^‘Jheir’C^ince. and that h 
^ of human ethics for our 

Popple sire also 
l£ 1 . , ngs .compassion lo- 
thc stak. which 
what-wc citn .16 help 
Cannot help themsolves; • 
ffipN s s i mply to Jet 
Ifii, !tk-. c i Uree in eliminating 
L 1 . doe* not mean that 


natural selection has been skipped, 
as is- often supposed. Selection occurs 
whenever any individual ulm could 
have been conceived is prevented, 
otherwise than in a purck random 
way, from realizing his or her full 
reproductive potential. 'I hat will 
always be so. and evolution by selec- 
tion continues, though it 1 nai be 
diverted into other and possibly loss 
desirable channels. Until quite 
recently this probably has not mat- 
tered too much, because there wax 
really very little that could be done 
to save the seriously diseased and 
defective. 

This is now being changed, and 
changed very rapidly indeed, as a 
result of advances in biological 
knowledge and medical technology, 
most of which have been made within 
the memory of people Alill alive. 
There Is the prospect of immeasur- 
ably greater advances during the lilc- 
time of children already born. 
Already we can and do preserve the 
lives of people wc uH know would be 
much better dead, and who certainly 
would be dead without our own deli- 
berate interference with the natural 
course of events. We do this because 
we feel we can do no other, at enor- 
mous and rapidly increasing cost in 
money, time, and trouble, and in the 
sure knowledge that we arc increas- 
ing the total of human misery, as 
thc price of salvaging a few useful 
anil happy lives. 

“Thou shah not kill; but need st 
not strive / officiously lo keep alive 
is all very well as a guide for a doctor 
deciding to switch off the machine 
keeping somebody alive who clearly 
hus no hope of recovery : but there 
arc many much more difiicull deci- 
sions than that. What about a hope, 
lessly deformed infant, bound K* die 
in a mailer of months, whose htc 
could be saved by surgery lo allow 
it to survive helpless u nil. incontinent, 
but fully aware of its condition, into 
old age ? If the decision is that it 
is kinder to do nothing, is H really 
morally better to let it die slowly, 
rather than to k-il! it oil humanely 
straight away? Or an oki man 
afflicted with some incurable disease, 
who could be given yenrs more 01 
quite useless life «n a machine at 
enormous expense, not only of money 
but of scarce resources which couw 
better be used for others who could 
be cured. It is easy enough in say 
that he should be allowed to die 
quietly and with dignity, with no olll- 
ciems interference from anyone else. 
But he may linger on quite a tune. 


and is a slow and painful death really 
so much more dignified than a quick 
kill? Voluntary euthanasia cun 
never be the answer for more Ilian 
a very small minority, since most of 
the worst cases are *in no condition 
To consent to* anything at all, and 
even ' enthusiasts fpr .euthanasia 
usually boggle at the prospect of dis- 
posing of anyone who has not freely 
consented to die. 

These are Rome of the terrible 
problems facing us now, us side- 
effect* pf otherwise beneficial advan- 
ces, and they' are not going. dis- 
appear by beingignored, noris it any 

good blaming the biocrats for not 
having technical answers to what are 
not technical questions at all. 

- As Professor of- Pathology at Ox- 
ford. -Henry Harris is a bit of p bid- 
crat blmseif. and he has devised an 
elegortt mdtnod for getting animal 


cells In fuse together after treatment 
with inactivated virus, which leaves 
them Fully viable and able U* gmw | 
and divide through many cell gen- 
erations. Cells from quite unrelated 
species, rabbits and chickens and 
men. can he fused together lo give a 1 
single nucleus, without any of the 
rejection effects usually shown by 
grufln of tissues. This provides a 
valuable tool for the genclical analy- j 
sis of cell differentiation and related 
studies, and in the three lectures 
printed in Cell Fusion Professor Har- 
ris gives an interesting and fully 
documented, though highly techni- 
cal, survey of what has so far been 
achieved, with prospects for future 
research. Farther away there arc 
some more disturbing possibilities. 
Although it is scarcely conceivable 
that man-animal chimeras should 
ever be produced as viable indivi- 
duals. instead of just as single cells, 
this is a technique that probably 
could be developed tu generate fami- 
lies of identical twins, by transplant- 
ing nuclei from ordinary body cells 
into enucleated eggs, which could 
then be persuaded to continue iheir 
normal development. 

li would be worth trying this with 
domestic animals: L01 example, a 
herd of cows, all identical twins of 
a champion milker, might be an eco- 
nomic proposition. And if it could 
be done with cows it could be done 
with men. to give large families of 
identical twins of Nobel Prize win- 
ners, perhaps. Nut a particularly 
pleasing prospeot, but are we to 
refuse to allow such work with cows, 
for fear that it might later be misused 
with men 7 

Human genetics is another field 
which has seen tremendous develop- 
ments over the past few decades, and 
the inheritance of several hundred 
rare but often highly damaging de- 
fects is now fully understood. People 
from affected families, who may 
themselves be perfectly normal, can 
therefore be advised of the risk they 
rim oF passing a defective inheritance 
on to their children or ‘remoter des- 
cendants. and sometimes (hey ought 
in be persunded that it would be most 
irresponsible Jo produce any child- 
ren at till. Such cases are rare, and 
h general practitioner would expect 
to see only a few durlitg the course ; 
of his whale career. But he heeds lo 
be on the lookout and, although 
diagnosis and the assessment of risk 
is a matter for experts, the family 
doctor may often be better fitted to 
pass on and explain the expert advice 
to. his patient. , 

• Genetic Counseling is a slim paper- 
back translated rather unevenly 
from the German and described as 
“ a guide for the practicing (sic) 
phvsician to genetic counseling It 
Is not a book for anyone with rip 
previous knowledge of genetics, and 
it goes some way beyond the mini- 
mum needed for passing on advice to 
patjents ' and answering . their ques- 
tions. Students and doctors willing 
to keep up a general interest in medi- 
cal' genetics could' read it with pro- 
. fit. but it is not a specialist (ezt poi' 
is it by any means complete, and it 
would W a pity it any practising, 
■ physician reading it were to feel topt 
he was now equipped for genetic 
counselling, with no heed to refer 
1 vtftqt might look like stfaigh (forward, 

I cases', for specialist advice. ; 
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Colonial Sequence, 1949-1969 

A Chronological Commentary upon British Colonial Policy in Africa. 
Margery Per ham 

This collection of articles and leuers — a sequel to Colonial Seque/KO, 
1930- 1 949 is a contemporary record of a distinguished expert’s views on 
African affairs during the period of independence. They show her desire to 
harmonize African and British interests, illustrating the atmosphere and 
attitudes of thc moment and revealing Lhc changes and developments of 
ideas. 75 s 

The Administrative Process in 
Britain 

R. G.S. Brown 

A descriptive analysis of the way policy is formulated and implemented in 
British central government that demonstrates the irrelevance of dichoto- 
mies between administration and politics, or between specialists and 
generalists, and discusses the most effective method of combining different 
kinds of contribution to thc overall policy-making system. 75s 


The Poetry of Browning 

A Critical Introduction 
Philip Drew 

A much needed reappraisal of Robert Browning^ poetry. The author 
covers previous Browning criticism in some detail in order to show where 
Browning has been misconstrued. The difficulties of Browning’s poetry 
and his use of language, dramatic techniques, idiom and ideas arc studied 
closely and generous use is made of illustration and comparison. 90s 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

-J/J 

" Methuen's Manuals of Modern Psychology 
- . General Editor: H, J. Butcher 

Perception through 
Experience 

M. D. Vernon , 

A bfoaid aurvay of visual perception which will provide a value bla 
general account lor siudanta taking degree courses In psychology. 
Pro(ee8or Vernon examines a -Largs number of experiments carried 
out over the’ last twenty years, their findings, the. conclusions . ‘ 
drawn from them,.and the still-unanswered questions which some .• 
of them rale».-- s - lllustratad . SBH ■ 

The Psychological 
Assessment of Mental 
and Physical Handicaps ^ ; 

Edited by Pete^MIttler • 

A symposium which is concerned to sliioidate the problems of 
tastlpg. and . diagnosis of handicapped' children - apd sdulti| ■ 

.- pr MHtler rise-drawn oh , a wide and varied range of expert” con* r ■ ' ' 
Uibirtorafrom bpththeclinlcelahdeducatloriel fleide 'pf psychology. \ : ; 

\L t l!!qatra»nd* £8 ■ ; 

The Structure ot Human 
Personality third Edition 

/ H. Jj Eyapnck .. 1 

In modem jasychology^the- concept of- personality occupies, » ■ 

'>• oenfrek pleoOi' Professor- Eysenck g[v»&, a-. ofirafgl arialysis of this , ; 

concept arid-, diaeussea the problems involved; In 'rneatuflrig Itt 
■ . main dime riaione,: This third , edlUon -febntalrai a .new chapter on’ 

. Ctinol TMorios of Persohaliiy Stnfcttfro.lS new illustraiiqnaend 
many new, references; 1 SOs: University Paperback SOs 
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The Origins of Alchemy 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt 

JACK LINDSAY 

A major si tidy of iho craft techniques 
und mystery lore of metallurgical in- 
duslrics of the ancient world, embra- 
cing such allied industries as dyeing, 
mining etc., and examining the myth 
and speculation surrounding (he 
nature of the Universe, systems of 
physics among the Stoics nnd Ihe 
growth of cults of contact with iho 
spirit world. 

65s 
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Glass: 

A Guido for Collectors 

GABR1ELLA G ROS-OA LL1NER 
A hhlory of glass- making with expert 
comment and advice on the practical 
aspects of collecting. Superbly illus- 
trated in black-and-white and colour. 
Mny 21 Illustrated 65s 

Print Collecting 

' BRYAN ALLEN 

A 8uide to the many different types 
or print with suggestions on how to 
form the nucleus of an Inexpensive 
collection. 

Illustrated J 5 S 

Introduction to Bidding 

: WILLIAM S. ROOT 

The first of Four volumes. This vol- 
ume explains the bidding aspects of 


TRAITOR’S EXIT 

JOHN GARDNER 

The latest Boysio Oakes caper. 

Siinerspnically economic in its 
writing . . . pacey and action-filled. 
ov°ry page carries the reader oil to 
Ihe next with a thrill and a laugh.* 1 
May 21 -Whit cfHar 25s 

Witchcraft 

and 

Oemonianlsm 

C. L’ESTRANGE EWEN 

ATacSimfie reprint from the ' 1933 
edition. 

UliififrfltnJ' . 20s 

■ ‘ _ '•'.I ... ■ 

Facsimile Editions 

i Native Infantry 

- CAPTAIN" ■ ’ ■ r ■ 

JOHN 1 wn^ 

An hjslarical account of the risi and 
regress of the Bonaa! . Natlvn 


ROSALYN HIGGINS: 

United Nations Peacekeeping 1946- 
1967 

Volume 2: Asia. 

486pp. Oxford University Press fur 
the Royal institute of international 
Affairs. £4 IQs. 

Military forces, acting as observers 
or combatants, have operated under 
the U.N. flag in three main areas, 
the Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 
In every case these direct U.N. 
interventions have, in some form or 
another, been due to the aftermath 
of colonialism and the instability 
which necessarily follows from 
major changes in power relation- 
ships. The U.N. flag may sometimes 
hnve dampened down conflict, but 
it has certainly not escaped from 
controversy and has often indeed 
been Ht the centre of it. Tn her three 
volumes, Rosalyn Higgins is seeking 
to present, in a systematic fashion 
and with useful Jinking commentar- 
ies, the most important documents 
relating to these various actions. 

The first volume (reviewed in file 
TLS on August 7, 1969) dealt with 
actions in ihe Middle East; the third 
will mop up the Balkans, Cyprus 
and the Congo. The present volume 
deals with ail the operations in 
Asia. It covers the U.N. observers 
in Indonesia (1947-50). the observers 

?r D ^ S ^ Uri,y , force in West w nn 

‘he Korean War ( 1950-53), 
and the observer groups in Tndia 
and Pakistan since 1949. The inclu- 
slon of the Korean War in n survey 
of "peace-keeping" operations is 
surpnsnia, and it sounds suspiciously 
Like double-think. But for the pur- 
poses of her- trilogy Rosalyn Hig- 
guis has defined such operations as 
those 

J! ii!| , MH PerSOnnBl owing allegiance 
ar ® engaged in military or 
para-mihtary duties; and/or are car- 

™i M.POJB for ihoir iVdSfc™ 

ISa 1 m JJ UISul1 oE dlUies designated by 
tho U.N. us necessary for the mainte- 
nance or restoration of peace. 

This definition, as the author would 
hardly deny, rs as arbitrary as most 

al C,n ? inB a tlcfiri| - 
ton of a wqrd which describes a 

complex set of phenomena. But, if 

one complains abouL jis arbitrari- 

ness, nne can at the same time be 


gralcful for the comprehensive 
. range of U.N. documents on Korea 
which Rovtlyn Higgins offers us. 

Ihe documents and commentaries 
on Korea deal not only with the 
war i l self, bul also with Ihe setting- 
up of ihc United Nations Tempo- 
rary Commission on Korea in 1947. 
I hey lluis highlight a degree of 
continuily in the United Nations (as 
well as United States) involvement 
in the Korean situation before the 
out break of major hostilities in 
June, 1950. Some of the broader 
questions raised by iho Korean 
War, however, necessarily receive 
slight attention or none ut all in 
these pages, ft is in the nature of 
official documents that one cannot 
immediately grasp from them alone 
the political rcu lilies underlying cer- 
tain actions; and (he extent to which 
the United Nations involvement in 
Korea vvns window-dressing for a 
previous United States commitment 
is one of those much discussed 
international questions about which 
this book saj^s disappointingly little.. 
Likewise, the long-term effect of the 
Korean War on the United Nations’ 
standing in Asia is lurgely ignored 
1 he precedent of the Korean action 
has, in fact, more or less ruled out 
me possibility of direct United 
Nations intervention -in any conflict 
involving the Asian communist 
states, whether it be an open war as 
m Vietnam, or ,a more limited dis- 
pute as between China and the non- 
communist remnants around its sea- 
board. 

But the 'reader who approaches 
these volumes hoping for an analy- 
sis and assessment of the effects of 
these interventions on the interna- 
tional system is approaching the 
books m ihc wrohg spirit. Essen- 
tially Rosalyn Higgins is presenting 
source materials in an intelligible 
and. manageable form, with admira- 
bly clear commentaries designed to 
elucidate purely what happened, 
rather than describe all the po Id- 
ea! background, international rami- 
fications and future implications, 
i lie clear structure of these 
volumes; (he . full indexing and the 
admirable; printing and production 
finally enhance their value for both 
the student and the practitioner of 
international relations. 
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OLIVER CRAWFORD : 

Done this Day : The European Idea 
In Actlou 

399pp. Rupert Hart-Davis. £5 5s. 

With this exhaustive commen- 
tary on the European idea, Mr. 
Oliver Crawford can justly claim to 
be in the van of the idealists who 
want a united, federal Europe. An 
alumnus of the College of Europe at 
Bruges, after taking his degree at 
Oxford, Mr. Crawford writes from n 
rich experience. (He lived for a time 
in Berlin, worked for the British 
Common Mnrket campaign in 1963, 
wrote a book on Malaya, and then 
made his way to Israel.) Ho 1ms had 
the original notion of inking as his 
point of departure and his platform 
not the Brussels Community with Its 
magnetic appeal but the twenty- 
yea rs-old Council of Ehrope, which, 
as the vehicle of the European idea. 
Is customarily left in the shadows. 
He warns us, however, by the way, 
that his exposition is to lie “deliber- 
ately partisan and uncompromis- 
ingly federalist", [t is none the 
worse for that— if you believe, as 
niany do, that “the European idea 
is the most creative idea of our 
century" nnd that “its logical im- 
perative is the eventual creation of 
a European Federnl Government 
foT-ali Europe and in perpetuity". 
The snag is that in politics, as in 
life, unfortunately logic does not 
rule. 

Mr. Crawford’s method is to iso- 
late and discuss different aspects of 
his .subject in ten substantial chap- 
ters, all concerned with' the seem- 
ingly humdrum activities, pasL and 
present, of the Council of Europe, 
with the emphasis on the sixty-five 
or so European Conventions con- 
cluded under its auspices, (Immedi- 
ately preceding ihc dating of each 
of them, beginning with the Statute, 
are the words which supply the title 
of the volume.) There is, of course, 
plentiful reference ui ** European ” 


tens 

lhougii!fu” r S3U,' 
powcr-rclalion.hlp ^ 
Council lmd lh J c * 

i- Sr ,he 

dichotomy, even icnsk}* 
the two organization^ 
£f r, .. WI .h? rcm «li€dia 
Ihe undeniable Mm* 
discipline growing oul 3 
ctls annual Work Pr 

The author', 
last and all the lime, i, fr 
lor a Government of E 
that it take federal fafe 
cii of Europe, by set p 
governments, has. 0 f 
federalist features; it j. 
intergovernmental : it* ^ 
claim to supranalioDilhj i 
human rights field. Bul l 
practice, developed, in ihi 
live Assembly arena, li 
tion.s ; and its ip ot e 
tended to roll over, spa 
accept and endorse iht 
Brussels. Thus, ihc rtoifi 
Secretary-General, sir Pm 
ers, ns Mr. Crawfoid 
Ills first major at) 
Assembly on ihe 
functions, affirmed in 
words that " the proton 
unity amongst- uur M 
essentially that of (be / 
of the rest of Europe, 
E.F.T.A., to the Europm 
nitics ”, Mr. Crawford 
lows this brief. 

The book is a cm 
winded, highly penaal 
tion. It will not be 0i 
taste; bul it has tew. 
merits, not least the da 
sionutc sincerity. Only, fell 
be duly forewarned ik't 
words used by him to* 
Preamble of the Cotiwl'i 
lute, ** uncompromising)) 
cal in the domoaallc 
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EVAN LUA RD ' (Editor): 
F^iitkr’pSpulelf' Regulation 
247pp. Thames and Hudsoit £2 IQs. 

Limited wat; feature Q f our 
, as J 1 wer e. of 

i55i Str u n H? lea r deterrence 
And; while .the- conflicts' in question 

SrikiJ? r ‘ 'ndtectly from the. 
0 ^ M, PmoiU8tn to the forces 

of Irn d i ti oa or stem di rect ly from the 

Pn?^ 0n,Zflh - n u? ro ^^ s ’ oiw ebmfaau 
• i 5 a dis l 5Ute ^out 
detnuroallon of a 
?Sr eP ‘ ^ he nowadays; « 
2L 5 nlfer definition 
fropfier change.), As' 
W dence .of .the ’new aUt^TlityNdf- 

thal . state , 1945 * every cose:, fis 
purred .outside Europe. Examples 
' bblwe *U Cambo 

l^ ^ilMd.China ahcfr Irn 


(discussed here by an American 
researcher, Naomi Schwics?^ S- 
l ration (Haze) Fox, formerly Lec- 

SJEi \ n at SomerviUe), 0 r 
judicial settlement (Henry Darwin) 
a. number of cases I 

organization will • fulfil the role 

S3 I ra, *" t ha ve expected 
wouty .devolve on. the U,N.— as 

: W .AJgeria-Morocco dispute, 
in feet’ relatively f ew fo^e been 
considered by the .U.N., let alone 
successfully resolved. 

A« uc of Nations, 'as fa 

Star K^ n ^ 8585 k R e«earoh 
FeUow of' a Catholic International 
Rations Institute at the University 

nJS -Sjs eoncidsipas the editor sug- 
CJJ. ^ we . win tefce same comfort. 

lhe foct that , in the past 
lw?pty years or so the artned 
thaa 


Collecting Drawings ^ 

Ken Etheridge 

A badiy needed guide lor (lie npw collector Into n ililUcull bat 
field. The iiutlior is hinuolf 11 waler-colourlst of disiinction ini W 
he ofl'cra Invaluable help riot only in identification (withthew^ 
illustrations from ■ the works of 36 artists) but in the rnystfl*^ 
saleroom practice. Included h a guide 10 recent prices. 33 . 1 
graptu, 0 7135 1579 1 f- 

The Transformation 
of the Chinese Earth - 

' " Keith Buchanan 

Professor Buchanan’s major, introduction to agrarian reform 
Mao Tie-lung 63 photographs, 85 maps, 0 7135 1549 X 9* 

• j 

Display Staging for Amateurs . 

Atherton Harrison 

An author.' who once worked for the Ministry of InibiwatJ"'’ 
Ernes line Carter and has lately been travelling' widely tor ih« 
Institutes organisation provides a detailed guide for flow® 
stagers to ways of arranging anything from, a smnll ? ^ { 7, 

cxhJhitJpm IS photographs. 58 diagrams. 0 7135 1570 8 , ^ 
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i Charles arc juM lOveuft old tint! in this lime have not only ; 
puidaitdina repuUtiion fur well -researched and well-presented j 
Lnaii ever-widening range of subjects but huve influenced the 
Lpf non-fiction publishing in Britain as u whole. The firm. 
L privately owned, is based ul Soulh Devon House. Newton 
Lndncm produces nearly 200 lilies a year und employs I0O 
finding ihosc working in a printing works recently acquired by 
In London the group runs St John Thomas Booksellers. 
Coburn Place. W.C.I. where the complete range of D&C lilies 
viewed without obligation to buy (you cun. for instance. 
te s book here atul order it through your regular bookseller, 
kto those wiihout regular btwksellers our shop of course runs 
tfvicc and slocks lilies published by till publishers). 

i^criisemenl we give bare details of a few of Qtir titles, more 
uuiraie the range than to list the most important books. The 
cetenrs of all titles published down to last autumn arc available 
[flimplele catalogue which costs Is 6d, while the 64-pugc spring 
gut comes free to those usking to be placed on our muiling list, 
tribute for the Smithsonian Institution Press of Washington. 
Sir M. Kelley of New York, and The International Wine and 
Sodely, Temple Smith Ltd.) 

itkome suggestions for books and our Authors’ Guide comes free 
spot. We have just published Non-Fiction : A Guide to Writing 
Mshing, by David St John Thomas, at 35s. 
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The critics acclaim 

Royal Flash 

George 
MacDonald 
Fraser 

Ills brilliant sequel (•> FJashman 

the story is skilful and 
exciting . . . (Flush man) still 
has half a century of jam- 
packed History ahead or him. 
Mr. Fraser has no need In 
fear (lie drying of the vein * 
—Edwin Morgan. Sunday 
Time*. 

Whenever Fme catches 
FJashtnnn with his cherry- 
pie kcr pants (town, we cun be 
sure that he will stoop to the 
occasion with his customary 
caddishness —Juliet Clough, 
Sunday Telegraph, 

Fraser is a natural story- 
teller .. . Flashy is a wonder- 
ful character’ — Peter 
Grosvenor, Daily Express. 

a marvellous send-up * 

— Stanley Reynolds, .Vine 
Statesman, 30s. 

Fiction tides coming May 
28 ... . 

No Obelisk 
for Emily 
S. H. Courtier 


The White 
Room 

L. P. Davies 


Down these 
Mean Streets 
Piri Thomas 

Pirl Thontfltj, son of Puerto 
Rican parents was bom in 




arid grew up in those ‘ mean 
streets '. From the time that 
he first ran away from home 
at the age of fourteen, the 
author records the sometimes 
poetic, sometimes brutal story 
of his life, 50s. (May 28) 


The Choral 
Revival in the 


This Is a BocfcHifusIca] history, 
of.a vital period In. the evolu- 
tion of the Angllcah Church, 
DtV Rainbow’s naeacches have 
enabled him to idake dbar,' •. • 
probably for tire-first; time, ; 
how .music ip tho'Angllcan 
.Church came tp follow lines : 
which are uniqufe in Chrisjcn- 

Dr. Rainbow Is'Dfrectot bf ' 
Music, College of S. Mark •' 
and S. John, Chdsea. ‘ . 65s. 

(May 28) . 

Barrie&Jenkins 


Physics in a state of flux 


KtrilARI) J- BLAC K WEI.I. : 
Diweimrj- in (lie Ph.Wcnl Sl'Ii'IIlts 

2-i0pp. University of Noire Dame 
Press. 14 Is. 


relation exactly.} it is suipiiting 
how far you can go on like this. 


experimental devices, the nuM 
minute differences would show up 


with an exciting feeling that you arc in an unmistakable way, and they do 

nr ic 'tin iv ihi 1 enMmn ni'iil.xiicinrtL nr if Tliorn u n.x . t .i. . 


pricking the solemn pretensions of nor. There is no question of the cm and clo5 n 5 f Wg #i 
i he physicists' profession, and yet .it exact identity or mass of all dec* niaiie-d **4n' 

the same time making some kind of irons being a conventional attribute: derived’ fm-n? 111 *- 1 * 1 v 

a voyage of discovery of the sort the inescapable character or this which and «£w S 
prophesied hy Ernst Maeh. It is a identity could be an example of could anDro^S ,A h 1 
lelief from an intense claustro- w hat Blackwell refers to as a "die- At present this a 
pliofoa to be shown a way to escape 'ate of nature Tin's is a phrase on is being iiuestion^l l i Illp,io;!t 
out of the intellectually boring which he puts a good deal of weight and fora varietvTrf ^ 
simple realism of the experimental but he does not give the detailed there is no CQ iL„,,S < ^ 
physicist. examples that alone would explain for physics as a whni* 


.... . me 'rtiiiw lime Minhing some Kinu ui 

I fits book proposes an extremely d voyage of discovery of the M irl 
unfashionable view of the philo- prophesied hy Ernst Mach. It is a 
sophical status of physical concepts, i«licf from an intense claustro- 

II nrill be hard for the mudern pMfia 10 he shown u way to escape 


npnn there being a ^, f 
cm and closed "L?* 


eapolitan slices 


Clutch trouble 


person to believe that the universe 


out of the intellectually boring 
simple realism of the experimental 


is as Richard B ackwell armies it is. T, p - ■ . ,sm ot mc e ^P er miento J nut he does not give Hie detailed 
r rt r PU.L o ;. r phystetst. examples that alone would explain 

Tor Blackwell thinks that there nnis« T ,„„ . ... , ih c metanhor 

be son..- cntormily bcw.vn ,1 k- , T "' n ' h, ’" CVL ' r ' ,h *' . voy., E o .it “ ™ " pl ™ r ' 

.-□mprclte.iding mind and wl.a. ii ‘ "P/.'f"' 1 l,K , r ^ ^ C '"‘ " ,ha, . a lhcory 

comprehends. tiKMary particles. With them some- ol the discovery .process is needed 

Mi „ ■_ . .. ,hin S irreducibly non -conventional 10 make the ontological status of 


■s heing question^C;, 

■ nd tor a variety of rS 

conceptu?? 

for physics as a who]p 


Z ' h “T! !"»"• **• . W has renlly 


to make the ontological status of 
some physical concepts com prehen- 

sin Ua up ILL ,L. • 


Blackwdl's book bein- 
Phs-sical. it i s surprise ' 
author does 50 liifo $ 

ir ,S i®. any u 0f lhe * [ «i 

vai philosophers of ih* 
writes presumably from, 
and probably a Ifc* 


-l,,. ' ' i — ■ . M universe— mat 01 mS ~', ^usivn- vu\i 01 

ary phdosophy of serence, His argil- having them as .simple objects s j' elj ' e]ab oraied and extended in system, it would seem 

mem ts that all the current accounts falbcil of a curious kind) in a ie d ![F ct 1 l0n of thc formulation of for him not to be too, 

ol he ontological status of physical .simply real universe of physicists’ :* , 5 n,lf ‘? hypothesis"? and how do about detailed scholar^ 

tUJ .C tt . U- ,n ccrla,n . V1, . al CMM enhtics- has been shut off for good. Ihe dictates of nature and the 10 compare the position! 

rilmafnSi *!? W .i y .°; Ut 1S rhc on,y Anothcr apparent way out has for a ™ l|ve functions of the human mind 10 hike with that cenlrjk 

ha Jj- is not demuns ' lon 8 time been to class the proper- ,n,eracl to produce the various Christian thought which ta 
y Vi ,c v .1 ,S ca * on dcs of the elementary particles with l - pes of scientific discovery..."? ''to .reconcile realism with 
tne conintetA f„.i»™ ^ -.1-. .u- - We may assess Blackwell on his view o£ the intellect. M 


the complete failure of olhei 
approaches to find any place at ail 
for the elementary particles of phys- 
ics. True, he tries to present his case 
in a general form, but whenever he 
has a clinching argument it is the 
elementary particles that arc [he key 
to if. } 


theoretical constructions, and to 


system, it would seem 
ior him not to be too, 
about detailed scholarship 
10 compare the position ix 
J® lake with that centnli, 


if , - — - ” 

properues are determined by 
theoretical requirements, and in the 
long chains of deduction that neces- 


. . m "vvumu.i uiui IICCCX- 

Almost every physicist starts out sanl V he between observation and 
as a more or less naive realist. If he d ® scr, P tio " in te nns of particles 


— — - ™ 11 lit 1 , : 

is philosophically curious he then [5.1 * h *' SC °^ f ° r ? m<i ‘ 
d, s «v=, s , he liberation ,hal fa made „ 

possible by a conventionalist view deliision for the uncritictU whose 


philosophy of science, it is fairly be,,er Ihnn, say, somtoli 
easy to follow his further develop- «*fUciions that Russell epi 
ment of his argument. He postulates wi,h -. 
an "adaptation" between mind and lt is * ike, y lha l 
nature, but has no adequately de- lor V wa V out for to €hl 
tailed remarks to make on how Physics lie? in a new xfta| 
such an adaptation could come rh . cs ' s * not in any roei^ 
about. alignment. Homw. ft 


of physical theory. If you have un- habits of mind lead them to over- 

critically accepted— for example— loak lhe change. 

that Newton straightforwardly dis- The elementary particles seem to 


tne particle with resulting The modern physical theory 

:SjJi on . to r uncritictU whose which one would expect to provide 

r ,?LT d cad lheni 10 ovcr ‘ concc P tfc adequate to the under- 
ak the change. , standing of the physical particle is 

The elementary particles seem to t l uantum theory, and one may rca- 


naiuijr am- • -■vinsniiii y fiHtucies seem 10 msuiy, arm unc may rca- a>sumei 

covered the relniion between force, bc ’ mathematical objects " in the ?onably doubt whether Blackwell is needed 
acceleration, and mass (the force ? cnse ! . J. ?*y have simple slruc- Justified by the existing slate of 
experienced by a body beina eaten. are wh i . , IS not sub i cct to varia- knowledge in quantum theory in ■ 

lated by multiplying the numerical t,0n ' Cr,cket b:il,s weigh 5j assuming as much freedom of r*n,|L 

value of its aweterXn Tv The OUnccs " rno . l T °[. l»-«nd if the ?«'°n in his inquiry. The answer iAh 

numerical value of its mass) then ? ca,rac V . Wltb which they are made K ~~ surprisingly 1 — that no adequate d 

you come with a great feeline ls .. poor ‘ ^ hcn lhero difficulties in 8 ene . ri fl Picture of the nature of the ( 

excitement to see that vou can u«* usin 8 them- However the near- panicles can he drawn from existing V 

this fundamental relation -is u qUa lty J n , mass of ,,le cricket halls ‘ 1 ‘ianium theory, nnd the field is 

definition of mass, since vou can rJ i. no significance : weean jherel ore open. The only philosoph- 

simply make the rclationshm a tan. !i!’ d out ,- n Just how ihey gel 1 ? al dieory which is embedded in 
tologically true one bv -nnlv ,boir pHrbcular mass in the process ltie mathematical formalism of 


Lt is likely that thecal 
lory way out for lhe 
physics lie? in a new 
thesis, not in any nxi^t]« 
alignment. However, ft 
could claim that some Ktyh 
positions are moreliWjby 
a vision of the newfctSfe 
going to be fruitful n ipk 
and it is certain that tot cm 
assumed are not 


HfV IIAZZABU : 

of Noon 

Macmillan- M- 

LdtttMm Hazard's novel is 
S oK about fifteen years ago. 
K lo loll us as little about it 
L [hr house-agent’s advcrlise- 

jf 3 "spacious and secluded 
ir residence ” tells us about the 
yhas for sale. And yet, just 

flat facts can truthfully 
house and instantly con- 
ip image to those who have 

i but mean very little to the 
,jo it is possible that the mcn- 

Naples in 1950 or xo. as the 
sol a novel by Miss Hazzard. 

dbUnily evoke in anyone who 
iher earlier work » fairly uc- 
of what pleasures to ex- 
fir Bay of Noon. Indeed, be- 
ihf narrator is herself n lonely, 
observer recalling, often with 
odd japs that memory cannot 
wbat look place in ihm extra- 
ryciiy many years before, and 
jjwilha kind of wonder, the 

ii which whal happened to a 
her friends seems in j et rospeci 
« involved, perhaps trans- 
it own life, the whole norv 
fiM more like seme faded. 
M snapshot of Naples il-solf 
bfioiooe of the early pulwar 
fttes which so well charac- 
both period and .sotting 

I e the director of such a film, 
i, and the Neapolitan woman 
Cixontfa, from whose book 
i was ntude. whose figures 
against the battered stucco 
font Vesuvius in Mi?s 


H uzzard's snapshot. Her young 
English narrator, Jenny, has arrived 
in N'uples to work on a Nsilo report, 
and is. on Uhc strength of a casual 
letter of introduction, at once taken 
up by the warm, gracious and pas- 
sionate Giacondn, whose devotion 
to a weekend lover— older, .smoothly 
self-satisfied and typically Roman 
man-about-towo Givmni — seems 
both, odd and degrading. Jenny’s 
mini i ration for Giuconda. whose 
tragic past and present life of 
decayed 1 nobility amidst the Nea- 
politan squalor seems so much a 
part of t-hc city’s fascination, allows 
her to tolerate, even learn to feel 
affection for, her fellow admirer in 
this curious friend?3>rp a trots. The 
irony of the situation is that Jenny’s 
self-imposed exile has resulted From 
precisely such 9 manage in reverse 
— her discovery, ufler a disrupted 
wartime childhood, that she is in 
love with ihcr .married brother but 
can no longer .be content with " sup- 
plying what was lacking" in hi* 
marriage. 

Miss Hazzard is, as her admirers 
will guess, superbly reticent on the 
implications of all these bizarre 
relationships. She may be hand- 
ling a Duchess of Maifi set Ling 
and situation, but (here arc no 
material corpses or melodrama tic- 
ally contrived scenes. Slowly, 
against some wonderfully evocative 
descriptions of decaying palazzi 
glimpsed down a passage crowded 
with gaudy stalls, urchins scrabbling 
below the sleep encrusted sea walls, 
and also against the comic asides 
about Nalo personnel, their PX 
stores nnd efficient inefiicacy. the 
pattern of relationships changes. 


And Lt is Jenny, by casually bringing 
together her diy murine biologist 
J. P. Tulloch, carefully kept at ban- 
tering nrnislength, with her oilier. 
fiirmni-Giaconda world, who is llie 
unwitling catalyst of drama. 

Just ns Miss Hazzard is too oblique 
a writer to provide a tidy- -or Wcb- 
xieriun— ending to her recollection 
of things past, so Lt would seem crude 
to reveal (he new pattern uf love 
which finally drives Jenny from the 
city she can never Forget. U is pari 
of Miss Hazzard’s technique to stray 
lantalizingly from the moment of 
tension into a Prousliun recollection 
of some apparently unrelated inci- 
dent which is only later seen us a 
necessary gloss, a missing piece in the 
haphazard game of chance. Occas- 
ionally, because she is not Proust, 
her digressions merely irritate with 
a self-indulgent passage of "fine 
writing", an overloading of luscious 
deia-H or imrospective philosophiz- 
ing. Although it will seem to many 
readers, accustomed to Ihe overt 
plain-speaking and speedy economy 
of current fashion, a novel that 
ought lo have been a short story -or 
maybe simply, in an outdated tradi- 
tion— The Day of Noon is memor- 
able and successful in its inten- 
tion. not only because of what one 
might call accurate nostalgia, but 
also because Miss Hazzard has a wry 
and very quick aptitude for pricking 
Nic nostalgic bubble. To be loved, 
passionately and despairingly, in a 
moment of crisis, does not prevent 
her narrator from keeping an eye on 
the last piece of bread on the plate, 
and stuffing it into her mouth as soon 
as the conventions allow. 


knowledge in quantum theory in 
assuming as much freedom of 
action in his inquiry. The answer 
is— surprisingly— that no adequate 
general picture of ihe nalurc of the 
particles can he drawn from existing 
quantum theory, nnd the field is 
therefore open. The only philosoph- 
ical theory which is embedded in 
the mathematical formalism of 
quantum theory- that of Bohr’s 
“ complementarity ". was , thought 
hy Bohr to imply u kind of ideal- 
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FRANK W. COUSINS J mnihemni^c . . * , . available in a new, 

Sundials is neither ekmpniaf object— which as lucid as could bc wished. It must volume edition suitable fflffl 

247m, John Baker £6 6a advanced also be confessed that in !he h - nnd personal use. NcWfl 
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poetry set to music by lftfk 
and miLsicliins of Ueorpsj 
Originally published over*W 
years by the t’atch Club 
this collodion is nt last “1 
available in a new, 
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[ire alarms 

b A. WILLIAMS; 
b of Darkness, Sons of Light 
b-Epeand Spnltiswoudu. 35s. 
UUN GARBO i 
iV^NMnt 

Michael Joseph. 35s. 

paoiels both preoccupied with 
toKrkan racial nightmare ; the 
"“re rather (han the immediate 
since both stories arc sot in 
‘Hly 1970s: and an anticipated 
summer j which will be long 

U SDd hnl nnr\ii<tk lit krlm. 


M explosion. Mr. Williams 
“ ,,[ ne “ open season for 
. while Mr. Garbo quotes 

S ""»«?) F.B.l. pamphlet (in 
of mob riots-, "Wc must 
Joindthat frustration breeds 
*7 n oa the part or any 
“ ■ ■ - When the tension has 
the frustration 
«Hjed long enough, when 
done its work . . . 
fgtons are .ripe. . . . 
Uitue clash . must be regarded 
™f. tlia i can start the conflag- 
r ‘ 7'lhams also calls his 
»oovel of some probability ” 
?■ Garbo, wordier in all 
Tj,* Statement from the 


NHOl.lv I I I-: DLVAS : 

Black Eggs. 

1 90pp. Collins. 25s. 

One of the many snippets of infor- 
mation which the non-ornithologist 
will discover from Mrs. Dcvas's 
new novel is that her title does not 
refer Jo any rare or racial species of 
egg: •’black” eggs are simply 
those illegally lifted to fill the 
clutch-cards ol private collectors — 
or lo he sold. And of course, when 
it comes iu a party of fervent 
naturalists on an ornithological ex- 
pedition to Iceland. Lhe prizes arc 
likely lo bc rare and lucrative — and 
lo provoke the sliffcsl sort of in- 
group suspicions and acrimony. 
Such an expedition, complete with 
map and a good deal of detailed 
travelogue description. provides 
Mrs. Dcvas with a splendid basis 
for writing about her beloved birds 
and about bird-watching, a hobby 
which, one learns, is caviare to the 
general only in the same sense as, 
say, polholiny (lots of wading thigh- 
deep before breakfast in sewage 
farms') but not at all in the social 
sense, since her gruup includes an 
ex-C'olonel M.P.. three little girls 
and their exotic artist mother, and a 
young garage mechanic on lire run 
both from police charges • and a 
shotgun wedding. 

The trouble is that these charac- 
ters, and their unexpected holiday 
relationships, so clearly exist to pro- 
vide the ordinary stuff of a conven- 
tional novel, when what Mrs. Dcvas 
is really after is an ornithologist's 
account of a trip to Iceland. Bea- 
trice, who wanders an her elegant 
bohemiun robes round the spartan 
hotel, offers a good many fingers of 
Scotch to cheer the shocked and 
courtly Colonel's midnight hours, 


and blandly asserts that her daugh- 
ters must grow up as unschooled 
individual^, doesn't care for bird- 
watching. And it's no good iho 
cardignnned lady teachers or the 
Professor's wife from Metz sneering 
at her goings-on, because it turns 
out not only that she rates enthu- 
siastic reviews by The Time* art 
critic, but also nets her stiff-necked 
Colonel after he's shocked himself 
even more by giving her a black 
eye. Yet both he, W||h his laconic 
diary in which each entry ends, as 
on an intercom, with “ Over ", and 
ihe over-effusive wealthy spinster 
bluestocking. Dr. Chubb, who sets 
up a bizarre friendship with the 
loutish mechanic, arc quite uncon- 
vincing as fictional creations. Which 
is not to say that such eccentrics are 
not found, even outside the ornitho- 
logical world, on the passenger list 
of nearly any organized holiday 
group. 

Nevertheless, even if the conven- 
tional novel form seems unhappily 
grafted on to an account of the buds 
of Iceland, Mrs. Dcvas is by no 
means a conventionally average 
writer. Flitting and swooping in 
fresh and accurate, impressions of 
any scene, giving her dialogue the 
snatched, authentic pace of experts 
swapping information, defending 
prestige, flummoxed by the strange- 
ness of a cold, empty, spartan coun- 
try and by each other, she success- 
fully conveys both feel and and the 
shared enthusiasm for phaleropes. 
And even those who don't expect to 
have to consult ornithological refer- 
ence books to enjoy their fiction 
should perhaps respect the rarity 
and interest of a novelist prepared 
to write, not hypothetically about 
symbolic human predicaments, but 
about a world based on factual, and 
highly expert, observation of a par- 
ticular — and pleasurable — discipline, 


t 


a message, had become magnified. 
All the black populace he hud been 
trying to save from slaughter looked 
like it was being slaughtered after 
all." Bui not, Browning himself 
nor, oddly, moat of the protagonists. 
They all seem to get away (as though 
Mr.’ Williams is providing a crea- 
tor’s sentimental immunity for the 
characters he has grown lo like). 

Sons of Darkness. Sons of Light 
does not quite have the convincing 
intensity of Mr. Williams’s curlier 
novel. The Man Who Cried I turn 
Here there is too much undressed cu- 
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engineered response for the fiction 
not to loom heavy- a process 
abetted by Browning being an 
altogether less tragic, more unhappy 
and merely weary figure than Max 
Reddick in the previous book. Writ- 
ing this one was thus probably more 
difficult, and if Ihe effort shows there 
Is still plenty to admire. The soci- 
ology or those drawn into Browning’s 
adventure is sometimes over- 
ingenious but usually winning til the 
same time. It may seem unlikely 
that both the retired Mafioso and the 
Israeli mercenary shduld have had 
their deepest ties with Negro women, 
but this and ©yen cruder stratagems 
actually enrich the book > n lhcir 


feeling and of insight to support a 
shaky fabric. 

Mr. Garbo is, by comparison, a 
doughty worker on stony ground. 
Certainly he leaves no stone un- 
turned and the labour tells on the 
reader. The 400-odd cboplerlcss 
pages of The Movement cover only 
twenty-nine hours, and, like a 
conscientious watchman's log, they 
leave hardly n minute unaccounted 
for. It is the momentous night and 
day when the students take over their 
vast Michigan campus, led by " an 
ancient wisp of a woman, n once 

nirt rlH-’Tiimn/i ’* nilffl fi milllH-Hl 


senior (symbolically /«i//-blnck), with 
results similar lo Browning’s initia- 
tive. In the end, the " Establish- 
ment ", able to stop at nothing in 
self-preservation, jeL-bomb the vic- 
torious but ground-trapped rebels. 

Mr. Garbo's research was doubt- 
less total, his detail is remorseless 
and his "fairness" toward* his 
characters impressive. Scarcely ony- 
onc is denied repeated motive, ex- 
posure via rostrum or hefty thought- 
balloons. Even the baddies, like 
"red-faced pftunchy and .myopic 
Security Officer Hlnkey ", haye their 
elaborate say. It is all faultless,, im- 
pregnable — and it ought .to be i com- 
pelling, loo. But whereas Mv jVi! 


Brian Glanville 

A Cry of Crickets 

‘■‘This satisfying and 'distinguished novel is perhaps Mr (jlnnvillc's 
"finest hook” — Jnlian Symolta, Sunday Times 

35 a 

Margaret Forster 

F enella Phizackerley 

A new novel by the nnthor of Georgy Girl and • 

Miss Owen-Owen is At Home 

’ 35a 

Per Olof Sundman 

The Flight of the Eagle , 


Ariovcl by thcautiior of TheRxfadition - 

“Compelling account of the indcstnictibi lily of tuuiian 
endcavoiir”— John Whitley, Sunday Times. ■ 

“Wholly engrossing advcrjnirC story” — Claire TomaHn, Observer 
Translated from the Swedish by Mary Sundbach ; > 
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THE INHERITORS 
Harold Robbins 42s •• 

A mifllitv sequel to “The 
Caipfllhaggers" and “The Dream 
More limits", (Published 14 Mey) 

THE KILLER 

Colin Wilson 25s 

The study of one fictional 

murderer, .has close parallels with 

real-life killers of our time. 

(Published 21 May) 

DYLAN 

John Summers 42s 
A novel llisi tells the story of nil 
ihoso writers whose talent lias 
foundered in a lido of alcoholism 
and end sex. (Piihlishod 1 8 June) 

.THE GYNAECOLOGIST 
Leslie Herron 35s 
The (fictional) case -book ora 
"women's specialist '. 

(Published April) 

THE MURDER LEAGUE ■ 

Ftobort L Fish 25s 
A dexterous crime story by the 
.author of "Bullitt". 

(Published April) 

SAM'S SONG' 

Shirley Schoonover 30s 
The story of a beautiful woman In 
search of herself, by ona of ■ .■ . 
America's newest and brightest .: : 
Women authors. (Published April) ' 

THE NEW- FEMALE ^ , 

Sexuality 

Manfred F. da Maitino 42a 
A serious and scientific work that 
Iboks at contemporary soxuaE and 
social phenomena, • : » ' 

(Published 2Sth May) . . • • : ■ 

THE MERCENARY! 

Hugh Barron 309 
A fast- moving advenlura story set 
Jii a South American republic, c’:. 
(Published March) 

T'HE. GIRL IN. TH E. • -r : ’ 
DENThEPOLD-' / J [■■■l/. 

• Surrey Marsha 21s 1 /; 

The candid 'pUtobf ogre phy of an ! 
ek-Bunny flirt, chosqn'to be the • 
.'.inidaln Ilia centre of e then's. > • 
hjiagazine, (Publlshed.March) : : 



k. i.. giugory : 

The IntL'Ilfgcni Eye 

I'Hpp. Wad oil fold iiinl Nii-olMUi. 

n ins. 

I ins hook is something of a lour dc 
fotve. From its origins jn ;t series of 
Christ mu s I.oclurcs til the Royal 
Instil ul ion which (he author 
delivered in J9f»7-(»8, il has grown 
inlo a senii- technical monograph on 
the physics, physiology and— nhove 
all - the psychology of vision, much 
of il built around the author’s own 
work. While now aimed at ad nils 
rather than schoolchildren, the book 
still conveys something of the infec- 
tious enthusiasm which must have 
both delighted and inspired his 
yuulhf ul audience. Indeed its 
author is probably the only man 
since the great Helmholtz who ha* 
succeeded in investing the staid sub- 
ject of geometrical optica with a 
touch or magic ! 

The earlier part of I he book is 
mainly concerned with how we see 
objects and pictures - how. in tact, 
•he brain makes use of the eyes in 
■Hilling information about the ex- 
ternal world. This approach to 
perception is very different from the 
traditional one, which has con- 
cerned itself almost exclusively with 
the analysis of sensations and their 
correlation with the receptor 
systems of the eye and brain. Profes- 
sor Gregory is much more con- 
cerned with answering Koffka's 
famous question, “Why do things 
look as they do ? "—and indeed he 
lake* his initial cue from Gestalt 
psychology, though he docs not pur- 
sue it for long. While the answer 
of the Gestalt psychologists 
was essentially in terms of in- 
born " forces of organization ", 
Professor Gregory is much more in- 
terested in the '* hypotheses " 


which the bruin builds up us n result 
of experience and makes use of in 
interpreting the visual world. Here, 
again, the example of Helmholtz 
is paramount. 

Professor Gregory lias much to say 
about perspective, stereoscopic 
vision, and the differences between 
objects and pictures in relation to 
perception. Much of this is based 
upon his own experimental work, 
and although somewhat technical is 
lucidly expounded and beautifully 
illustrated by photographs and dia- 
grams, many of (Jic.m being 3-D 
stereo illustrations, (The publishers 
have thoughtfully provided a pair of 
stereo spectacles with each copy of 
the book.) He shows convincingly 
that what have hitherto been 
regarded as trivial visual illusions— 
e.g., the reversing " Necfeer Cube " 
or the “ impossible objects " of 
Professor Penrose and others 
-may in fact hold the key 
to how we actually see objects 
in tri-dimcnsional space. His work 
on the mechanisms underlying illu- 
sions nitty indeed herald a break- 
through in the experimental psycho- 
logy of perception. 

In later chapters. Professor 
Gregory turns to some rather more 
general implications of visual per- 
ception and ikr relation to the visual 
arts. For example, he has some 
interesting tilings to say about 
Egyptian figure drawings, in which 
there are characteristic distortions 
due to lack of representation of depth 
and to features perceived from differ- 
ent standpoints being embodied in 
the same design— e.g., a full face 
view of the eye in a profile. As he 
points out, somewhat similar con- 
fusions are not uncommon in 
childrens drawings and it is a pity 
he docs not follow this further. 
For example, there is evidence that 
the salient features of children's 
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HANS I. EYSENCK and SYBIL R. G. 
LYSLIMCK i 

Personality Structure and Meanurc- 

meuf 

365pp. Roil (lodge and Kcgun Paul. 
£.3 3s. 


Professor Eysenck has the pleasant 
habit of dedicating each of his 
numerous books to an appropriate 
precursor or pioneer. Having at 
various times thus indicated debts to 
Kraepelin, Jaspers, Pavlov, Gaiton, 
Watson, Thu rs tone and Hull, lie 
now makes similar acknowledge- 
ment to Charles Spearman. Spear- 
man whs mainly interested, in the 
measurement of intelligence, and his 
■ narrow views of temperament pre- 
cluded durable study of personality 
by him and the majority of his 1 
pupils ; but his use of the tetrad 
equation for the factorial analysis 
of mental abilities set in motion a 
large body of . stimulating research 
by such men as Cyril Burt and 
Godfrey Thomson! in this country 
and L. Li Thurstone, J. P. Guilford 
a nd R . B. Cattell in' America. 

Professor Eysenck has, during the 
past thirty years; ' played a very 
prominent part in elaborating the 
factorial concept abd building it out 
into .a theoretical ', hvstem nf u>iha 


scope; THe adventof lhe ; high-spedd 
electronic ■ computer enabled .' Jum 
: and . hi#: - J collaborators :• to apply 
factor: analysis to . all \\ie item! in 
large j mtilt if act orial inventories and 
questionnaire®, hot’ priy of his own 
senes but also. QittelPs abd GuQ- 
roirel s : Such in undertaking" \ymild 
have been insufferably ; tune-con,- 
sumldg and tedious 1 in pre-computer 
days. The: result Isnbtan unmixed 
blessing.:; ;it produces what; Tithe 
qu Ihqbi; fcislly call massive sets of 
diitit v.: add it compels 1 Professor 
' dcpufi; at times froths 

iptigStaqdjmg ayoVvpd . effort • (6 
.^.eschevyvjjnereirickju? ; sesquipedaiia- 
: ,Hc is %y}& rule . pdpiirabjy 

difect abd piam^poken.i.Lbut the 
technical, language rfultbd : to-v'this 
siilistfcaf ihenje •> fin 


di awing appear in the drawings of 
blind no less than sighted children, 
suggesting that lack of depth and 
confusion of planes occurs in the 
representation of haptic no less than 
visual space. 

Of great interest are Professor 
Gregory's views about the " hypo- 
theses '* sd up and tested by the 
brain in arriving at the nature of the 
objects in the visual world. As he 
sees it. perception is a kind of prob- 
lem-solving and involves betting on 
the most probable interpretation or 
.sensory data, in terms of the world 
of objects. Where "hypotheses" 
are inadequate or faulty, various 
types of error or illusion result. 
The.se may on occasion have grave 
consequences. For example, incor- 
rect estimation of size or distance 
caused by interpretation being based 
on the most " probable " size of ;m 
object at a given apparent distance 
(or most " probable " distance of an 
object of a given apparent size) may. 
in circumstances in which the 
“ usuaj " cues are either absent or 
deceptive, give rise to serious errors 
of judgment, in some cases, indeed, 
they have been implicated in road 
and aeroplane accidents. By and 
large, however, Professor Gregory 
argues that the brain is " intelligent " 
in • its betting, for the most part 
achieving an interpretation of the 
visual world in good agreement with 
reality. 

Yet at moments Professor Gregory 
sounds a more sombre note. An he 
points out, an incorrect hypothesis 
may for long falsify the duta of 
direct observation and perpetuate in- 
correct interpretations of the external 
world. Indeed he gives a number of 
examples in which astronomical 
observations were for long falsified 
by lack of a " correct *’ hypothesis', 
most notably in the case of Saturn’s 
ring, which docs not appear to have 


for him ; he tells us, for example, 
that » particular method ** was used 
to find an orthogonal similarity 
transformation to tridiagonnlizc the 
correlation matrix ", 

Factorial analysis stands or falls 
by the statistical procedures em- 
ployed. These are intricate and 
varied. Mathematicians lend to look 
askance at them, and , Professor 
Eysenck himself concedes that in 
purely statistical arguments there is 
a fia,tal degree of subjectivity which 
makes decisions arbitrary and sub- 
jective rather ih&rn compelling 
Hence the diversity of conclusions 
arrived aL by different investigators. 
This divergence, however, is to 
some extent lessened and accounted 
for by the comparative findings re- 
corded in this latest book. 

Guilfdrd and Cattail have 
attended mainly <to the isolation, of 
primary factors or traits, whereas 
Professor Eysenck has concentrated 
on two higher-order factors (or 
types): ext reversion./ introversion, 

and emotional instability (or neurqii- 
■cism). These two. higher order fac- 
tors which are clearly evident also 
in Guilford’s and Ca Kelt's data, do 
not vary in accordance with age Or 
sex: primary factors do vary and 
are dillieuh or impossible to repli- 
- cu te.-i Professor ’ Evsen ok - reintrptc 1 u t 


ilpe good i behaviour of his higher- ' 

, .order factor? which . " emerge with 
. Credlt from jour studies a mTde-‘ 
. plore? the unhappy slate, of the 
.primary factors: . . ' 

they- are half-arbllrn ry, half-accidental 
" cpngjomerations of. items sharing fime- 
l t on »!, equivalence -only to a limited ’ 
: : WW ahd thus quite unfitted W tfiar 
the/ burden imposed upon Them ,by 
their ; originators. .... ; - It b . bur !• 
contention That hire too [in the fur- 
, therance of bersonality theory] if is : 
■joNy thc higher dnlcr fjictbre/ which 
'.Have own-found to bi cfttobta.of inta- 

I wfUr lfinr rL. ■ » i 


‘Tf^h.^thjOBr'eXiailag kno-svlcdfee of ' 

psychological, and . physiological ftof. . 

: i Integral ion wiih physfologloal 
; M ': <*>« m . $ tow pit, ■ 
■ plating : « - theoretical 

,-?tandporfltaMordmg:to'wbjch ! m^ ; 

: l'- js. a .. product , of cortical ' 


arousal, mediated by the ascending 
reticular activating system, and 
characterized hy lower sensory 
thresholds than urc found In extra- 
veri s. This populate was examined 
more fblly three years ago in the 
companion volume, The Mala glial 
Rush of Personality ; but whereas it 
was then put forward; with tentative 
caution, it is now presented confi- 
dently, buttressed with five 
" proofs 

More than 500 articles a year 
deal with personality in its manifold 
psychological aspects : one of the 
most distinguished authorities des- 
cribes this abundant output as a 
disconcerting sprawl. Certainly 
many who write on the subject 
prefer breadth to depth, and are far 
from observing the full rigour of 
the game. Professor Eysenck u not 
one of the sinners in this regard. 
Bent on defending and exemplifying 
the necessity to use in any scientific 
xlutty measurement, experiment, and 
testable theoretical constructs, he 
and his wife have, with their col- 
leagues, . assembled findings and 
arguments which demand tne most 
serious and respectful attention, 
that is not to say that they are free 


lions, u nd make excessive claims, or 
ttfat: factor analysis is the beginning 
and end of wisdom in research into 
personality as Cyril Burl put it, 

the specific factor* of the modem 
psychologist arc simply abstract consti- 
Tupnis deduced by statistical analysis ; 
it is conceivable that they have no 
more :concrete existence than the north 
nnd south' poles or the lines of latitude 
and longitude upon a map, • 

Bill Professor Eysenck is imprcx- 

:*fwly awaqe. df the weakness .in.. 

pis armour* and boih lngenioup and 
Untiring in his efforts <o repair 
.Uteri- He bears witness to the com- 
pMhna fpree <if ' Francis Gallon’s, 
declaration that the cbaructer which 
shapes our conduct is a definite and • 
ourabfb "something "..Which it is 
reasonable to try and measure. > 


been " seen ’’ as sn.-r. 
lrllc 

More seriously, p rof . 
contends that 
ha#, led increasingly to 
of the world in S y 
transcending direct 
its representation by pict0l . 
Further, modern techi \ 

mands ways of seeing,^ 

dering objects altogetbu 
from those imposed ujSa 
biological origins, “J.? 
Professor Gregory condufa 
imisl adapt to whau^r 
the danger is that we nm, 

world beyond the reslni 
intelligence: a world ween 

I -ike- so many brilliai 
this book is not withou 
Its very brevity rendem. 
and its very zest diw*. 1 
critic. Yet it should be 
Professor Gregory *1 
space to the work of oiben 
should happen to fit in 
picture of the visual wwiltl 
Professor James Gibson's t 
■example, obviously merits 
here). Nor docs he deal 
areas of the utmost imp 
his subject, such as the nk 
movements in perception or 
out *’ of the visual flekhon 
cortex. Naturally, not w 
be included in a short (nil 
cratic) book but at leuth 
might be expected lo ffoi 
indication of wlui U 
excluded, and why. 

None the less, ihalwl r 
brilliant ,md mimensdj 
It conveys the real ck.. 
immediacy of reseutbai 
be more remote im¥. 
worthy essays b ir ' 
science. Its author ha 
gratitude of all nhopenkv 
tne untisjuiited belief 
lion of education kb: 
originality. 


ore in it than meets the eye 
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St* to?Jite llca, I d ,if l ll,c ” a,| -i*ver ’’ character ot its can- artist' is swine recognition ul the facilitate and encourage lively inter- 

-in.ihP>>sni'i....Uf va 5 es * where something is going on unconscious, prc-creative level of changes, cuntioversics and cO- 

n .|. £ jau , re V f °[ ^ er ll ? c en| irc area and there are the way in wliich contemporary nperatiuns " between them, since 

! , r U ‘r , i W ii JJ^urnful blurred edges to the shapes, and its science tackles the non human nothing- in ail. science or anything 

!‘® l ' rc ; ,' u ^ onlC l , K* Mplwitation of chance operations. « orld. and lienee for actual works else- cun be of more than limited 

.i«r mil r® Sl L ” The first tic secs us " connected in ol art which arc likely to suggest relevance until it is uhsorbed also 


■ J n .„ *■ .1 - ----- HIV wiiiiiw Ml wa aiiu UIUC div 

Max Bill, uk well ms the mournful blurred edges to the shapes, and us 
figures of Ciiueomclti (which are exploitation of chance uperations. 
'.“IV," 8 ■ comin , 8 ver }' c, *~! l V "? Tiw firs. I,c «cs - u.nnKied in 


riii scries of lectures which »Bures ot L.iucometti (which are 
a Aberystwyth some six seen us "coming very close to the 
Pmf«sar Wadding ton’s world -pic lure of modern physics”) 


Professor Waddington’s worici- picture ot modern physics ) j vcr y profound was with the re- ness ideas and approaches to the .by non-spccia lists. ‘'There is Ihvre- 
lat being what it look'* ana various ronns ot pop art cognition (hat the world is a continu- scicnlwl. fore", says the author, "a very 


its many reproductions (which arc generally dismissed). 
_jif text — is primarily a Since this second half of the 
j of ibe relations between E a good deal more subjei 
g science and various schools written than the first, it wouk 
pnlietb ■century painting. The pity if ii were taken as best 
i, one that has often been some kind of "scientific" nc< 


um of interlocking and mutually This in iLself is more limited than definite place for books by * out rid- 


say in effect either that the real inconsistency in his readiness 


questions 


y on by artiilx and critics, on the artists whom rite author world is a totally irrational muddle lake into account the evidence of lion of the last chapter called “ The 

bet they seldom give the likes: or that the paintings of Pollock hiulogy while arbitrarily excluding Crunch , where Professor " ad- 

Eius of knowing mint they | n my opinion, what the Op artists are and the activities of John Cage are the human from the relevant con* dinglon gives a special place to the 


wallpaper 


of other kinds of experience into inquisitiveness and experiment, ha VO 
visual images "often makes it easier JJ' Fc faced, however unpleasant 
to recognize the characteristics of J 1 * 0 / I*®' 1C undersland* 

their Drain izutinn bin he has no «Wy f«K die artists stop short (and 


me gUtltUI *1* IW*IWrifc« Tvlftllt r* 1 , 1 — Ii-.ri. .... - — — — - - %1 WIIIZIW 11 VI Iti ■lllltlll TT v HI-’IIW Mil* *11*11 t Mill II* 'IM ' I L,"P ■ I |-| 

‘the kind of understanding lance with the “ mathematician ’ try lo ma kc sense of. and tho use (at least in the present context) “| e phiiosopncns and ' ni ??! 

BB-liuman real world with Princct. for instance, or Apollinaire s erection of anti-rationality into a for those artists who lake a wide "> implication, even snimcij. mi 


iHQ-buman real world with Princct. tor instance, or /vpoiimairc s 
l««nce is concerned”. As remarks about the Fourth Dimen- 
fc book is not wholly satis- sion- or Duchamps Cirecn Box. or 

i ? iii/iri>i.inor*e mHunripp nn knntlin- 


crcction of anli-rationaliiy into 2 for those artists who lake a wide impiiwiimn, tven ^nuuuj. 
principle backed by strong mystical variety of visual, symbolic and writ- lMC f ’ anic '• 

„„ . . . feelings. It is one ihiog to recognize ten elements and order them into a docs not only haunt many var- 

h; uaiall because innocent Worringer’s influence on Kandin- the impenetrable, quite another to new rich communicative network— lf ’ u '' worlds ; he lives simultancousty, 
Erffigel how muehPro- sky, or Klee’s pedagogical wnt- add t0 £ us Steinberg and Kitaj have done- « Jf '^sUn^hable “bu? aS 

[1 S/iitojion is deliberately ings- becomes charitably suspended The cr ii e rion of scientific relc- often thereby expressing otherwise , r ,!u d jJ]jcd He Sn not produce any- 
Ml. tot partly also because after 1945. when he ol ten seems to v;in(JC j s not entirely constant, since inaccessible relationships in a way w hioh" has solely un aesthetic 

to} k not his speciality and be taking painters’ statements at although Professor Waddington sees which might conduce lu that. impact and no conceptual meaning; 

jflWM things wrong. The their face value. nothing illuminating in the artist’s U is almost as if it were more nor a ns tiling which is purely scientific 

|*im even on the "art” ( n one way he is absolutely right reproduction of visual images culled useful to re-crealc confusion thun to without providing any basis from 

pthiii he is a lot more a bou! artists: that they have a from science a number of his own suggest ways of showing its sir uc- which aesthetic creation is possible. 

MU than* any art critic, and healthy uninhibited ness about read- illustrations suggest analogies with turc— which would imply in turn The unspoken moral of the. whole 
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wwm things wrung. The their face value. nothing illuminating in the artists U is almost as i) it were more nor amUiing which is purely scientific 

giiion. even on the “art” f n one way he is absolutely right reproduction of visual images culled useful to re-crealc confusion thun to without providing any basis trom 

ithat he is a lot more a b 0U | artists : that they have a from science a number of his own suggest ways of showing ih sir uc- which aesthetic creation is possible. 

pi than* anv art critic, and healthy uninhibited ness about read- illustrations suggest analogies with turc— which would imply in turn The unspoken moral of the. whole 

(daps enjoys pictures rather j ng and discussing scientific stale- these (eg.. Pollock with a drawing that the latter was no longer the exercise— and- it Is one that has a 

. Half the pleasure for the m cnls which they are unequipped to of electron density contours) and he artist’s job. particular relevance to this issue of 

attic reader will be the understand and that this gives them deals with several who specialize in There is no great gulf- lo be the 7 LS— is that il is in the unde- 

of netting a flrsi-rate see pi i- a basic access to science sadly lack- more or less identifiable allusions lo bridged between the cultures, in this fined areas of overlap between such 

nd harnessed to a sensitive : na : n ih e more self-defensive and the trappings of technology (like eminent geneticist’s view. He sees worlds that- the worthwhile new 

*»d Professor Waddington for introvert literary man. But a lot of Ixiger or Paolozzi) as well as com- human life today rather as made up ideas arise. 

pi on Ben Nicholson's evolu- w | 1£1 l they themselves consequently . 

pure 

W) speaking the plan of the the commercialization of " personal- 

[b this. Painting between 191(1 ity ” which the art Irutlic has encour- m&j • 

feSKoad World War divides aged over the nasi two decades. , Tr . X- 

■ferwhools: the Gconw- They arc not In any way like W Evail Hll liter 'Paul HallYlOS v.B 

PUrwn the cubists to hitler- scientists explaining their methods, K|p 

pwtfuetivism ; and the Magi- in fact it is very noticeable that ■& Tlip nprCAtlill CPfvipP r'B 

i comprising not only Chirico hardly any painter ever sits down ■?< OOHS pciSUIWI SCI Y1A47 ■ 

[wwffisu but (very rightly) honestly to describe just what he 

rwal element in Kandinsky, does, but rather what he thinks, or K;;. “Absorbing . . . lender, graphic and SOClClV . 

Ijwy qualificsujon>. Ihexo re- what he think? he thinks, or would revealing extremely observant, . . ' . . , . 

to im^cl on . the one hand of like other people lo think Ito thinks, svmnulholic and uware' Richard In this coni foversml and chullengtqg : 

^Ionian physics and the di>- Tho approach to words is quite K. y .J! ^„„ulnrtl f35s1 book the author of The faith of the counsellors 
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I".- Fre “ d - r ° dingio!. 0 & B Bruce Marshall '” c h fL7 s prorcssio,,s 1 T ,th ' T” 

P * new school arose, cen- "newness" of post- 1 945 painting. K DHItC lYLdiauau and education on our Tut ure society. 

York between’ 1945 Obviously tie is aware how almost K| Sociology & Social Welfare series, No. 6, 35s :=*■ 

■ which seemed rather to all its formal innovations are rooted K 1 UC aJlSIlOp fM 

indeterminacy, multiplic- in some previous experiment— e.g.. K ' && i '4m 

7 Ns and tangled pat- by Malevich or the Dadaist*, or the B. 'Urbanely amusing hut deeply felt . 

cufrenl scientific prc-1914 Kandinsky — but by con- & . i|ii s most reacluhle and charitable ; JHr . if* 

VMb&'ixs. isrs&sz aars 1 -o-rwnH w i 

2* N - Whitehead, and' the huge figures as Bonnard, Matisse K 1- 1USI . 41 

P 3* a - w ith its emphasis on and the later Braque and Picasso. K M 

organization and the he makes it seem much more of a K M«nlia<il FiehAi 1 1 F* ^ " ‘ " : f Hffi " ; v:f T i tr fcH 
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CRESPELl^ s The author's lack of familiarity 

'•KHlg Wpmen with this milieu may however be 

W*d by R D be rl RnMjMr measured by the fact that he admits 

H’qLu ^ C *’ ^ "ot having talked to Picasso bim- 

■ . nuauer aa d Stoughton. se If nor everf to Mme. Jacqueline 
■ L, Picasso, who has been the_ artists 

jr*7. !-.■ constant companion for the past 

w hich adds little to our fifteen years, while he refers to his 
; Picasso’s life or oephews as ,l Jaime and Fin Picasso 
rising of hik art instead of as Fin and Xavier Vilato- 

MtaiBh.- DM avliltbte N°r, significantly, dpw M. Cre^pcUe. 

firs t aW 8 red in PrlnJh incl » ide in thc lisl of those w !i h 
whom he claims to hgve talked the 

r ■“« iQjBtfteMhvtfvi? * t ■ nBmw of such clow friends of lh€ 

^ don btfu|,ta s L ^ artist as Edouard Pignbh and H^lfcne 

ot i Parraelin ’ Manuel Pallares, Renato 

Women who G » m$0 ’ Christ im , ^7°%- ** 
Irr»Wjlvelv‘ itianj «_s_ ... . (.kniUar, rmrAmplviick: Mourlol or 


S 1Itt,e l 0 opr 

^ Picasso’s life or 

and^con- 
iniqttnttjon not available 


3S v . el y - shared his life . brothers CrommelyhcL Mourlot or 
l VE c l Io V°f lhe French : David Duncan, The ph£0g ra P h 
* w hotifced in Picasso’s house, : ft 

. ! t“? added n • yauvpnargues, is identified aa. bis 
fim&ftynw fbal his . home, , Notre-Dartc-ffe-Vie ; — at 
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horrifyingly hypnotic effect' Elizabeth 
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•! ‘The satire Is never forced . .the 
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p a SS j ^ ud P u blished . Mouglns. and vice Versa, wfcile.Olga 
m drtR havln B Kokfova, bis first wile. Is said to have 
Mftmti.Tr* '*be testimony • danced " the little American Girl in 
PHsJSb* 1 * fric ° ds and Parade. Such elementary errors are 
whom not infrequent, and (hoy undermine 
. the reader’s cOnfidencc;io the text. 
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New Books 
for Spring 
& Summer 


EDWIN ARLINGTON 
ROBINSON: 

CENTENARY ESSAYS 
Edited by Ellsworth Barnard. 
Eleven original essays which 
testify to the scope and perma- 
nence of Robinson's achievement 
by such established scholars as 
Wallace Anderson, Jay Martin, 
Robert Stevick, Radcliffe Squires, 
and the editor. Bibliography. 

$6. 50/ 54s 


THE SOUNDER FEW: SELECTED 
ESSAYS FROM THE HOLLINS 
CRITIC 

Edited by John Rees Moore. 
Articles on lending present-day 
writers by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., 
Daniel Hoffman, Waller Sullivan, 
R. If. W. Dillard, William Jay 
Smith, George Garrett, Benedict 
Kfely, Julia Randall, and Robert 
Scholes. Among the authors in- 
cluded are John Barth, Golding. 
Slyron, LoWell, Baldwin, Don- 
leavy, Nabokov, Louis MacNeice, 
and Flannery O'Connor, 
Bibliographies. $10/83* 


THE LONG BOY AND OTHERS: 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STUDIES 

By B. L. Reid. Essnys on Boswell 
and Johnson, Pamela, Joseph 
Andrew, Smollett, and Trtstm 
Shandy. $5/42s 


T. S. ELIOT: AN ESSAY 
ON THE AMERICAN MAGUS 

By Marion Montgomery. A bril- 
liantly. allusive account of Eliot's 
■ progress firom romanticism !o : ,■ 
classicism. ■ .. $4.50/39* 


SOUTHERN FICTION TODAY: 
RENASCENCE AND BEYOND 

Edited by. George Core, Major 
essays by Walter Sullivan, C, 

, Hugh . Holman, and Louis . D. , 
Rubin, Jr., on the continuing 
relevance. of Southern literature. 

$4.50/39* 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE 
POLITICS OF AVAILABILITY 

By Norman D. Brown, A percep- 
tive study of Webster's presi- 
dential aspiration* in the changing 
political climate of his times. 

$7.50/63* 


THE SOUTH; OLD AND NEW 
PRPNTIERS: SELECTED ESSAYS 
OF FRANK LAWRENCE OWSLEY 

Edited by Harriet Chappell . . 
Owsley. Foreword by Andrew 
Lytle. Fourteen -essays by the 
author of King Cotton Diplomacy 
ajnd Plain Folk of the 01$ South, 

' $8/67* 
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BARBARA J. SHAPIRO : 

John Wilkins 10 W- 1672 

3.13pp. University of California Press 
I.J.B.E.GJ. £4 Us. 

Anglican bishop and theologian. 
Warden of Wat ilium College, Oxford, 
scientific experimenter and author of 
books hovering between science 
fiction and science fact, politician 
and preacher, scientific organizer 
and encyclopedist, and inventor of a 
universal language, John Wilkins 
lived a life in which he came near 
to being all things to all men, (To 
Oliver Cromwell, for example, lie 
became brother-in-law.) Not a great 
intellect, but something of an in- 
tellectual catalyst, he had a talent for 
steering a middle course, which in 
Good King Charles's golden days, 
and after, was not altogether an 
unwise course, as the song reminds 
us. Ait adherent of the Pym group 
who could become retainer to a 
nobleman and then the Protector's 
brother-in-law was bound to draw 
criticism, and much of this came 
from the High Church quarter. He 
was criticized by those who were 
opposed to the new science, but 
more men of science took his side 
than attacked him, and he has been 
a natural choice for those who, like 
Robert Merton, Dorothy Stimson, 
and Christopher Hill, have argued 
for a causal relationship between 
Puritanism and scientific advance. 
This extension of the Weber-Tawney 
thesis that religion is a determinant 
o£ economic and oilier material con- 
ditions appears most plausible when 
the religious categories into which 
men are divided are fewest. As Pro- 
fessor Shapiro argues very cogently, 
to accept the Puritan/ Anglican dicho- 
tomy as absolute is to begin moving 
down a slippery, slope which ends by 


our taking all non-Calliolic English- 
men except the Laudians as Puritans. 
She also observes tlml the dichotomy 
obscures the existence of a broad 
middle .category of divines, scholars, 
and politicians, who sought mild 
reforms in the church, to be achieved 
by moderate means. The moderates, 
with a foot in both camps, included 
in their number most English 
scientists of note. 

This “ intellectual biography " of 
Wilkins is successful in that it 
cutches the character of one such 
moderate— doubly difficult when 
writing of a period when most vocal 
men were extremists. In science as 
in religion. Professor Shapiro pre- 
sents -a well-balanced case, par- 
ticularly in regard to the widely 
canvassed Baconian myth. Wilkins 
like Bacon — and like a great many 
others — saw that science could be 
used to lessen men's labours, but to 
say as much was neither to be pro- 
found nor to provide an explanation 
of why all who then studied the 
sciences did so, The realization did 
not account, for example, for the 
formal, contemplative, and intellec- 
tual pleasures taken by Wilkins and 
Ids scientific contemporaries; but 
here we are in danger of following 
the book too closely, and failing to 
draw sufficiently fine distinctions 
within (he realm of what goes as 
" science ”. The habit of mind which 
led a man to perform experiments 
might have been one which also led 
him to invent mechanical gadgets, or 
it might have been the product of 
a mathematical or astronomical bent.' 
But to use the word 11 science" to 
cover everything from the world of 
the gadgeteer to that of the mathe- 
matician is to accept an unfortunate 
modem confusion (comparable with 
that which the author exposes in the 
Puritan Science debate, although now 


no large thesis rests upon it). Sad 
to say, Wilkins — notwithstanding 
his biographer's enthusiasm — was 
no great shakes as a scientist in most 
senses of the word. As un ex peri- 
men ter he was a dabbler. His early 
broadsides in favour of Copern ican- 
ism were successful in drawing the 
popular attention to some of the 
principal points at issue, but ho 
played an insignificant part in the 
advance or profession of astronomy. 
Like Kepler, to whose Somnlum he 
was greatly indebted, Wilkins used 
(he idea of space travel as a menus 
of propagating the ideas of Coper- 
nicus. but it is doubtful whether 
Wilkins, unlike Kepler, could have 
given a very complete account of the 
" new ” system, let alone of subse- 
quent developments in the subject. 

Wilkins stood for a liberal and 
open attitude to the dissemination of 
scientific knowledge. His Essay To- 
wards a Real Character and a Philo- 
sophical Language supports the 
claim, as does his part — much 
exaggerated in this biography, even 
so — in the foundation of the Royal 
Society. The supposed secrecy of the 
ancients he deplored, for lie decried 
the idea (hat potentially dangerous 
knowledge should be suppressed, 
since, after all, " nothing hath more 
occasioned Troubles and Contention 
than the art of Writing ”. The Essay 
Towards a Real Character should 
probably be accounted Wilkins’s 
most important work. It was well 
received by a number of writers with 
similar ambitions, including Leibniz, 
Locke, Comcnius, and the nine- 
teenth -century philologists A. J. Ellis 
and Max Mil Her, and it is unfor- 
tunate that the biography gives the 
reader an insufficient idea about its 
contents or historical significance. In 
a sentence, it might be said that the 
*' philosophical language " had a 
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WINIFRED GER1N : jncreasi: 

Horn tia Nelson - her ow 

350pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £3 5s. George 

So many bands have recently been parted °I 
at work on material relating to ihd her cat 
liaison between- Nelson and Lady, sivefi wt 
Hamilton that the odds were in had ruii 
favour of the production of a full- voiisly < 
scale biography of their daughter her pre 
Horatia, who lived until 1881. Con- redeem: 
sidcring the gush which has, in the the chil 
past, been added to Nelsonian a, it is tion he 
a pleasure to state that in Winifred was' me 
Gcrin (who lately added to the necessiti 
understanding of Charlotte Bronte) w 
Horatia has . found a writer . of ,° ra 
whom she herself would surely have . j r 

approved. Winifred G£rin is an e , "f 1 
exact, sympathetic and realistic If 
annalist who has worked with full * , ai ? c 
cooperation from descendants of "3 
her subject. th atwi 

Familiar as some of the story of Kristis 
Horatia Nelson Ward already is, the noiie 0 
book provides a number pf sur- Emma 
prjps. Chief among them is that Sichel » 
Nelson and Emma Hamilton had . done hi 
three children, not one. Horatia. remark* 
born in 1SOI, bad a twin. Tbfe sister show h! 
may well have survived after being crue [ r 

taken into the care of the Foundling bom it 
Hospital, so that Nelson may have v0UI h 
many direct dependants who will Carew 
for ever be unknown as such. The cniD ] 0 l 
remaining child, who ... arrived in' i 0 (£ r. 
;1 803 whep Niiscin Was in the Medl- i 0 wLrb 
terranean, . did not Uve. ; Reflecting ™ ° 
■upon the difficulties into which the /> ard 
. mother was falling, . that wits per- to<tveL 
haps as well. • ' -. . was che 

. the. next, biggest; surprise Is the; sisters - 
speed and completeness of Emm jfs p *»lip' \ 
d^oralizahon after Nekon’s dqtth. v estiniab 
The reason is plain ;, she had no 
head for finance, no precision, ho JjL™ 6 
ever-present 'male hand to steady Jo'S 
l*er: Theoretically, • she; had ; been 1 cence c 
adequately ptoVidedforiby HabiU- lit the 
ton and by. N^qa; moreover she- will, y 
had friends of both sexes who were- . before 
consistently, kind duripfe Ao ifcfit of duly be 
her life. They , would have, been .of PixtncY., 
practical guidance bad <sheitfpre- guniivoi 
soften- flawed But slid] grew, ^wa*t 

• j : vy : J y : ' >.V\ ■"] ’ ■ ■ 

•r • i .4*1 ; ssLdt. 


increasingly feckless and was by far 
her own worst enemy, at times 
indeed her ortly one. "No one”, 
she wrote on November 29, 1805, to 
George Rose, “ shall over see a 
letter of my glorious and dear de- 
parted Nelson." A few years later, 
her careless guardianship of mis- 
sives Which Nelson bade her destroy 
had ruined her reputation Mid grie- 
vously shaken his. And - even during 
her precarious last days at Calais, 
redeemed from complete misery by 
the child Horafin's ceaseless atten- 
tion, her drink bill was £77, which 
was more than she laid out on the 
necessities of life. ■ 

Horatia never knew who her 
mother was, or if she did, from' the.' 
evidence of letters shown' to her, she' 
refused to believe It. This was un- 
derstandable, so much had she suf- 
fered in early life, and it is notable 
that while she retained justifiable 
pndfe in her father, and gave his 
Christian name to one of her sons, 
none of her daughters was called 
Emma. Writers such as Walter 
Sichel and Mollie Hardwicke have 
done justice to the earlier years of a 
remarkable woman:! later phases 
show her at her worst, including the • 
cruel repudiation of a daughter 
bora ia the days of a "giddy”, 
youth, the unfortunate Emma 
Carew, condemned to a “painful 
employment” (perhaps, like Char- 
lotte Bronte, as .a governess), fol- 
lowed by permanent qbscurity, 

Hard ■ beginnings had a happier, 
tequeh After. Emma's death Horatia 
was cherished by Nelson^ delightful 
sistere. She married !a clergyman, 

• ■Philip 1 Ward, who was. in every way., 
estimable. She loved , him .deeply, 
supporting ; him 1 through many trials. 
In the lSSfts ef forts were made, 
encouraged, by : the ^nce Consort 
to, honour a JtegaCy ; to the benefi-' 

& 

Jit the el^tth i cqdicfl to Nelson**: 
mil, written and witnessed Must 
Wore Trafalgar J Holla's family' 

becscIf At* 
blessed. w her children,. the • 
sqrvivors of whom wWe flowlstiidg 
^wa» a qula,end.lo a.vc^ varidd, 


life. The account of her quest for 
in form, -u ion concerning her parent- 
age, and the material this brought 
to light, is not Hie least enthralling 
part of a work which befits an 
admirable subject. 

The slight qualifications necessary 
to pul forward about a book whose 
appearance is most gracious concern 
matters of detail. In general, the 
editing la scrupulous, though a 
number of repetitions could have, 
been eliminated with advantage, and 
ihe index, though most useful, is 
incomplete. The author has elevated 
Sir William Hamilton from ministe- 
rial to ambassadorial rank, a proc- 
ess for which he himself strove in 
vain, but she has demoted Captain 
Codnngton of the Orion to lieuten- 
ant at Trafalgar ; his medal, inci- 
dentally, was that given to all post- 
captains present at the battle, h is 
also doubtful, in view of Emma’s 
haphazard supervision of her stu- 
dies, whether Horatia could really 
^>eak five languages, even haltingly. 
But such trifles weigh nothing in 

FnmnepiPOfi _ • .« 


weeds looking (ho image of her 
father. - • 


Now more than a century old, 
Gilbert J. French'* Life and Times of 
Samuel Crompton (299pp., Adams 
and Dart, 40 Gay Street, Bath, 
Somerset. £2 10s.) is still held to be the 
best biography of the inventor of the 
! !E , P« n f n ® mu k- When he wrote it in 
1859 he wps. still able to draw on the 
memories o^f old people In Bolton 
*1° remembered Crompton— the 
.diffident genius whose Jack of busi- 
ng acumen deprived him of the 
'rewards bf hi* Invention. ThU new 
edilioit carries ah introduction by 


Dr. : s. p. Cbapmjin of Nottingham 
u^iversjty, who employs his fifteen 
page* chiefly to describe something 
of tee earjy background of the cot- 
ton industry, a subject that receives 
small attention in'- the biography It- 
self, • ■■ -' ;■ ... -■• 


struct urc resembling that , 
thesaurus, which u^ iriV 
by.it, while the 
universal character - ^ 
a first glance the symlnH 
shorthand, signify nm jL 

things and notions “ r!^ 
lo say nothing of the iC 
even depth of what ha low 
considerable subllety, J? 
mg nqt only what was vh 
.mpKcable, but such & 
as Mohammedanism and nl 
pudding. There i 5 stil|«5 
close study of ihe elT^ 
this subject in seventy 
England, regarded as a r 
the ways of philology and 

If this "intellectual bio* 
more a history of inulba 
rents than of specific arS 
scientific concepts, it is ** 
worse for that. In the 
scientific history, at least, 
as this — which is as mi 
graphy of an epoch as of i B 
provide welcome relief [ft* 
Great Man and Great Ida 
so .beloved of scientists dm 
The human dimension is m 
not lacking. Although Willnt 
■ real character " is portrait 
out the excessive use- of 
one story bears repeating, 
walking towards a statue ia _ 
den of Warden Wilkins, bed 
statue command him to "pt 
the Gospel in Virginia". 

The voice amazed him. adit 
return it repeated ihesu*i_ 
another return it said AshnM 
3rd and Inst time, goe ptgdfc 
pci in Virginia. 

Ashwell, very frigbi«| 
Wilkins of the voice to I 
and Wilkins in turn ctfedfe 
explaining liow, with ibWt 
long tube to the slalw’i 
had produced the effect. 
Oxford’s most beaulM 
spoke the latitudinarian hj 
and writer of science Beta, 
he spoke in English wm i 
on Ashwell rather than on 


ritical levels 


IpHUtDENTHA 1 .: 

Hi d« Icb: Montuigne. 
piJerol 

fetich: P'P er - ,,M 25 - 

rtjSP0llU.MH'X: 

l&B |s H dcMontalRiic 

hn^r Maspe ro. <U5fr. 

.tftns an odd choice to go 
huigne and Pascal as a 
m pf the self, but such a 
k really beside the point, 
initial is interested in three 
Ljflft, Frenchmen, writers. 
«aed to live in successive 
riibo, like so many others. 
|c audy of human bchav- 
aajiiog and whose respcc- 
ectalilie. afford a convcn- 
as for looking at their times, 
fcreesuys. of roughly equal 
Am close to what the 
B U h petite histolre, 
fcw s more prominent than 
* Hmlaigne’s reflections on 
if his friendship with La 
ire duly enlisted alongside 
jto}e to wilches (sceptical, 
jj hk services to the monar- 
fct diplomacy). 

iijt^cd Pascal conics off a 
bc;wc are told that women 
to pen m his emotional life 
Biosbty enough) that it is 
qgt to rad into his eorre- 
wv i itt Mile, dc Roanncz 
Ik of love, for which he was 
ose temperamentally un- 
;4at he had . no sense uf 
iM that in his last months 
toW 'lbc aged Tolstoy in 
m for the poor. Richelieu, 
fei ihd the Fronde, however, 
ii to enliven an otherwise 
blsttnbrc narrative, 
u returns with Diderot : lil- 
«ilh the Salons at Ihe 
t figuratively with a robust 
k- CaK- society in Paris, 
“ft court at Si. Petersburg. 
whins like Bcrnis, philo- 
(on the face of it 


a better candidate for ftill-lenglh 
treatment than Diderot hirr.sclf). 
thumbnail sketches of Lr Keren dr 
Rameau and La Religleitse, not U» 
mention the Encyclnpcdie all foim 
a vivid huckcloth to the tumultuous 
life of the instrument-maker's son 
from l.iingrcs. Now Goethe, now 
Thomas Mann (or Tolstoy! ix 
brought in to point up a comparison, 
this century and then that arc con- 
trasted with our own. It is all great 
fun and (as the jacket announces) 
rich in colour, wit and anecdote. 
The average German reader, anxious 
to know something about three great 
Frenchmen but unable to read French 
fluently enough for enjoyment, will 
find this book a stimulating intro 
duction. Both Pascal (in the l.etire* 
Prorinciales) and Diderot have been 
described as journalists, and it is no 
disparagement of Dr. Fricdentiml’s 
lively and well documented volume 
to call it, too. high-cluss journalism. 
It may not do for academic purists, 
but it was not written for them. 

M. Pouiiloux's challenging little 
book adopts a very different and 
deliberately disconcerting approach 
to Montaigne— or rather to the 
Essais. He has some harsh things to 
say about the many critics who try 
to extract maxims and eternal truths 
from the Essais. or to impose an 
order on their wijled disorder. 
According to him disorder is the 
whole object of the book, and 
reflects the multiple levels or Mont- 
aigne's enterprise. Like Montaigne, 
the reader must abandon the quest 
for the essence of things and con- 
cent ru tc on how they appear at 
different moments, and why just so. 
he must look at himself looking at 
his own opinions. Montaigne’s fre- 
quent switches of pronouns (from Jr 
to on. lions or Us) is part of the irony 
and circularity of a work in per- 
petual motion. As a corrective to 
recent critical excesses this is not 
unwelcome, but one wonders whjil 
Montaigne himself would have 
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toiatomce Comedy 1552- 

Pfwdon Press : Oxford 
|P«as.£25s. 

d deal has been done in 
lo awuken interest in 
“Mbsaace tragedy, but for 
f ^° n the comedy pf the 
® been largely neglected. 

spate of publication of 
*° D| a hundred years ago. 
« ftca only': three or four 
been edited and the 
rpctf of sixteenth-ce n t ury 
very much the 
|7‘. s J«t»lisis. . Now, with 
S' fift, to best co-, 
^ Stole'S L'Eugine to 
» J?--' student* of 
. -Indeed any Renaissance 
R*an readily discover the 
y^factenstics of the tradi- 
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begi ns by discussing 
jjT &'P models aviiila bid to' 
g^ tefl lheir successors in 

Mi K nr f‘ Ttie c, cmenl of 
ft; w* JJJJjPfl invariable in- 
slron 8 in 
rKLm 0n / ; to 6 Middle 
fa caK. 1 da >- and from 

tJ^ugh a few 
N'bm of W £ ln prosel* 
hmmit «nd .the 
•- 0na : 9prtmciilarle* 
1 mkin contri- 


• episodes from Boccaccio and 
Ariosto us in translation or adapta- 

'lion of actual Italian comedies. A 
’second chapter examines, both from 
pictorial and internal textual evi- 
dence. the nature of the singe and 
the performances. All the plays con- 
sidered seem to have required From 
one to four compartments, consist- 
ing in every, case of a town house 
i fronting on to a street. On the 
vexed question of whether there was 
a mnj6r break in stage d&or with 
Scrlio. and again with MRhclol. Dr. 
Jeffery cautiously inclines to the 

• undrthodox view (hat there whs 
; essential continuity from the Middle 
‘ Ages lo the seventeenth century. 1 

The third chapter, comprising 
'about half the book, deals. Ihor- 
uugbiy and lucidly with the conven- 
tions involved. Dramatic theory, 
plot, character, unity of lime, nrc 
among 1 the main points discussed. 
.The . uninformed view (tint Italian 
’influence produced slock characters 
ho more individualized than those 
of a Punch add Judy show ,n 
convincingly 1 refuted : the slock 

characters, though never very pro- 
found. are in fact used as a basis 
for quite significant variations. As 
I to the plot,’ deceit and disgpise 
; prove to be subsidiary to the main 
structural device, which consists in 
'the. ''removal., of. obstacles. to some 
usually amorous design. While - the 
comedies. like most Jrrcncb Renuri- 
i'qmce literature, have. . Iheit, fair 
/shift of senteqtiae (ippsily .m the 
Turin of . proverbs);. they aimcd. as. 
; Dr! ‘Jeffery, puts , K, i -M # 
rather, than /moral: refomi . .PftP- 

• prtii r» rn^ilCivI tflBV cOllld -Still i-flU 
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"One Qt U\e landmark flubllcaltons of tho year,, 
historically fatal tmble r a source book for Elsenhower 
biographers, hlstdrlans, military analysts and students 
for decades W. come” — Publishers' Weekly , 

The first five volumes of 
THE PAPERS OF DWIGHT DAVID EISENHOWER 


TH 





. Alfred D. Ch^pdler.’ Jr., Editor Stephen E. Ambrose, Associate Editor 


Mav 8. 1970 . . , On lhls twenty-fifth annlver- charged -with memories^ .BOLERO, SLEDGE- 
sary of V-E Day, The Johns Hopkins Press. HAMMER, TORCH, AVALANCHE,' ANVIL, . 
wiil publish THE WAR YEARS, the first Ilya. OVERLORD, The key baitiasjn the strugglo 
volumes of THE PAPERS OF DWIGHT PAVID for North Africa, for Sicily, 'for ll^ly, and |; 
EISENHOWER. Thtoe volumes present Ihe -finally, for the heartland of Germany Itself, 
documents on which glj future histories or j; The. portrait of Ike that emerges. Is, that of ; 
World War II will have to be based. They , aft a ^ig strategist whose great gift was for 
resolve many Ipris-plarfding debates oyer |he getting all kinds of men to work together. Wa 
conduct of the war. Abpye all, , they, offer a see Eisenhower the sofdler as a forceful and 

unique opportunity io share ,,lha Supreme deolalva man bf acflorj. We see hfs masterful.. ' 

Allied Commander’?. view bf the confUdf. 1 handling of brilliant Individualists llkd Patton 
In charge of the armjea, navjes, and air- aqd Montgomery, We see him reasoning with 
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unique opportunlly to share - f| lfM Supreme 
Allied Commander'e vlew bf the confUdf. 

In charge of the armies, navjes, and air 


III UklBiyQ ui hid Bi.Hiivm ■ Bi |u tyivmyuiiiui y* no »■■■■! 

forces of the Allied powers, General -Elsen-, a nd persuading Churchill, whose 'mercurial 
howbr derftdnsfraled Ihe' abilities not only of , .ggnfus and will of Iron often threatened to 
a lradltlonarsoldlsr, btit of a supsr-axecutlve sweep all before them. We see him In his' .u' 
oapable of managing. Ifie largest organization diplomatic role as a deft mediator between .. 
the world has eyer known, of a super-diplo- De Gaulle and Roosevelt. - 
mat oapable of harmonlring ihe diverse V, ®J* : The War Years documents the’ military • 

and Interests 1 of ffie Allied leader?.. He ..achievements ol a grp at nallonal leader. Subv' 
the first American ever to .wield such awe- 99 q Uefl | volpmeeof the Papers' will cover ; 
some authority. ,";y postrwar years, . the two Presidential terms, 

His laltefs, cables, memoranda, ana diced- 1 ffie early years before World. War! II. . . 

:. lives anmde a bibw-hy-bipw. acdouht of the .- ; •; , • w , - :• : 

Working out of .hls war strategy. They lollbw /; ThB Wat Years. Five volumes, 

the campaigns .Whose code^ ^ name? remain OVer 3,000 pages. 7a Illustrations. JC35 13d ». 
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®|r 2-4 Brobk Street, Lopdon* W1Y 1 AA ' | t * . V 
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THE FIRST 
LAUREATE 
OF THE 


0 


BOOKS ABROAD 

INTERNATIONAL PRIZE 
FOR LITERATURE 

GIUSEPPE UNGARETTI 


was chosen by an Inter- 
national jury: 

Piero Blgonglarl (Italy) 
Heinrich Boll (Germany) 

J. P. Clark (Nigeria) 

Frank Kermode (England) 
Jan Kolt (USA) 

Juan Marichal (USA) 

Gadtan PJcon (France) 

A. K. Ramanujan (India) 
Allen Tate (USA) 

Mario Vargaa Llosa (Peru) 
Andrei Vozneaenskl (USSR) 
Ivar Ivask (USA) 

The $10,000 Prize was 
awarded on March 14 at the 
University of Oklahoma. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 

_ In addition to reviewing 
ourrent belles-lettres In' 
over 60 languages, the 
1970 issues feature 
critical articles on: 

The Latin American' 

Novel (Winter) 

Pasternak (Spring) 

African Writers, (Sunimer) 

Ungaretti (Autumn) 

, Published Quarterly. 
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I-IUUEN GOMK1NGEH : 

Wortc sind .Sell a (ten t Die 
Konslellntloncn, 1951-1968 
Flitted by Helmut Hcisscnbiitrd. 
305pp. Hamburg: Rouohli. DM 20. 

Eugcn Gomringcr, the Sw i\\- 
Gcrniiin founding father of the 
European branch of concrete poetry 
iniemalionul, whs born in Bolivia ; 
it was in hit native Spanish that he 
began to write his " constellations " 
in 1951, having turned experimental 
after reaching a dcnd-cntl in the 
traditional sonnet-form. He has 
acknowledged his early debt to Mal- 
Jarmd--who ended, in ” Un coup lie 
dds ", by making the surface space 
of the page into an intrinsic element 
of his poetry (compare Henry 
Moure's appropriation of space in 
| his sculpture)— and to the verbal 
and structunil innovations of Arnu 
Holz. His use of the term '* constel- 
lation ”, which he hns defined as *’ a 
[verbal] play-urea of fixed dimen- 
sions”. appears to derive from Mal- 
-larnid, though no doubt it also 
reflects his admiration for Hints 
Arp. who both wrote “ constella- 
tions" (“poems with u limited 
number of words which appear in 
various constellations ”) in the |93lls 
and produced many “ constella- 
tions ” and “configurations” iu re- 
lief /assemblage form ; more gener- 
ally the term is a characteristic one 
in modem art, as In Mird’s cycle of 
23 M Constellations ", 1939-4J. 

Gomringcr had in fact considered 
culling his experimental poems 
• “ concrete ” before he chose the 
more exnct und accuraLe term " con- 
stellations but when he met 
Ddcio Pignatari at Ulm in 1955. it 
was agreed that the work nf Gum- 
ringer and of the Noigandres 
group alike should bo known as 
concrete poetry. Concrete poetry as 
■such was Lhen officially launched in 
1956 at the National Exhibition of 
Concrete Art in Site Paulo: two 
years later the Noigandres poets 
published their Pilot Plan for Con- 
cretc Poetry. It is important to 
stress that concrete poetry as an 
international movement only dates 
from 1955 ; concrete art, on the 
other hand, with which Gomringcr . 


had been familiar since his child- 
hood. was named by Then van 
Doesburg in the first and only 
number of hi-, periodical An Con- 
net in 1930, and was the subject of 
a number of exhibitions in western 
Europe in [he late 1940s. 

Concrete poetry as such owes 
much to (lie concrete art of Hans 
Arp anil its poetic counterpart, and 
to Duda— as in the prc-concreic 
picture-poems of Lujo.s kassiik and 
the sound- poems of ‘I Ik^o van Does- 
burg. Gomringcr himself is clearly 
also indebted to modern informa- 
tion theory (he, too, aims to com- 
press information into the simplest 
possible form), and to (he work of 
Max Bill, who designed the cover 
■for the present volume; from 1954 
to 1958 Gomringcr worked as Bill's 
secretary at the Hochscbulc fllr 
Gestaltung, Ulm. In 1959 lie 
founded the Eugcn Gomringer Press 
which lias since done much to prop- 
agate concrete poetry, particularly 
in the successive numbers of Kon- 
krete poexie — po*‘xia concreta ( 1 %fl- 
64). 

H 'one .sind Scho nm collects the 
“ constellations ” that first appeared 
in half-a-dozen volumes from 1953 
to 19fi5, and supersedes the earlier 
collected volume Die Konstellmi- 
onen. It includes twenty- three 
visual and forty-three audio-visual 
poems, the “ Book of Hours " 
scries, a number of texts in Spanish, 
French, English, and Swiss-Gennun 
dialect, and the — rather less success- 
ful— ’ “ constellations in hook form ", 
Also included are Gomringer's var- 
ious theoretical writings as pre- 
viously collected in the " serielle 
manifestc " series, plus his most 
recent essay on the early days of 
concrete poetry (first published in 
English in Form 4, April, 1967), 
together with bibliographies of his 
own work and criticism of it. It is 
the combination of texts and theo- 
retical writings that make this excel- 
lently designed and printed collec- 
tion so useful. In recent years Gom- 
ringer’s lyrical and purist pioneering 
wlirk may have been rather over- 
shadowed by the more advanced 
experiments of other writers, hut he 
has a firm plncc in (ho history of 
what is now. thanks to him, an 
international movement. 
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F. W' LEAKEY i 
Baudelaire ant) Nature 

' 382pp. Manchester University Press. 
£2 1 5s. 

It is obvious to every reader of 
Baudelaire (hat nature occupies a 
prominent' place in his work, the 
prose as well ns the poetry. The 
difficulties begin as soon ns we try 
to. prfive at a precise definition of 
his attitude or. to trace its .evolution 
from the early to the final, works. 
The main difficulty lies' in the poet’s 
. own inconsistencies and 'contradic- 
tions. It is, increased by the fftet that 
many of the poems can only be 
dated on internal . evidence and by 
the; structure of- 'the Fleurs tin Utah 
-It Is. fashionable. a( present to play 
down the : “ architecture : * •. of the 

■ work ; but whatever the critics’ like 
. to think, the poet himself never 

ceased to regard it as> a matter of 
capital importance. This means of 
course that the order of the poems 
. 'Was ; decided entirely by ; their 
themes, without *e; slightest i‘e'gard 
'for the date ,o£ composition- The 

■ ,r r “! l w «. th[,t Ihe Second /edition 
- of ; the ; Fleurs do Mai wq find two 


;> ,alteractonf Jn ' the first; of] them, but 
jhey;;bpth hpp?nr, to rCflect oh atfi- 
: tilde to Nature: which he had aban- 
ddned;’ a good/, ibaqy years pre- 
viously.: ■ '• 

. iM*' 1 T e akey . disdnouishCH. seven 
different phases.rld^. Haudelaife’s 

" '-X ^ : 


approach to Nature which he labels 
“ Nature Benoficient ”, ** the Nostal- 
gic Primitivist ”, - Nature idealized 
and ‘moralized”’, “the Repudia- 
tion of Nature" (signalled by the 
well-known loner to Dcsnoycrs of 
1853-4). " Nature and Symbol", 

“ Nature without Man " and what 
he ca|ls "the Nihilist Solution” 
which is illustrated by an excellent 
analysis of " Le Voyage 

The later phases are the most 
; difficult to disentangle and reveal 
what Mr. Leakey describes as "the 
essential ambivalence of Baudel- 
. uifejs altitude ” as exemplified in 
such lines as " Je te hais autnnl que 
je t aime " and ** Je t’aimc autanl 
9 u p je le hais ". He is particularly 
helpful in his discussion of the 
effect on Baudelaire's altitude of his 
insistence gn the doctrine of origi-' 

. nol sin, , in. hi S', analysis of the poet's 
symbols and in what hfe has to say 
about nix concept of . the superna- 

• M 1 ™- which he regards as purely 
Objective and relates it to the attir 
tude of Hie surrealists. 

.A . prodigious amount 1 of study 
and research has gone into' the 
■ making of Mr. Leakey's ' book. Re 
quQ[« extensively from all the, texts 
that illuminate, his subject, as well 
r ; ^s rtferrjng.us to ft number of other 
...artioles he has. contributed to re*’ 
^ws and Feshcbrlften The footC 
, notes arc daunting bolh in number : 

• apd .length. Nevertheless, t|iis is a 

which should prove 
valuable to anybody reriously (nfer- 
cst^d Hi Baudelaire's alHlude- k»'. 


NOEL PERRIN : 
l)r. NuwllcrN l.egacy 
290pp. Macmillan. JJ2 1 5s. 

I his excellent " history of expur- 
gated hooks in England and 
America " could nol have been 
puhlished in this country ten years 
ago. Or. at any rale, not in its 
present form. Mr. Perrin would have 
had to expurgate it. ihus enfeebling 
both its scholarship and its polemic 
biie. To be sure, the freeing 
of the printed word and the 
weakening of taboos have made 
possible the ‘publication of si good 
deal of tasLeless Hash in recent years. 
Rut this is a small price to pay for 
|ilernry freedom, whose henellts 
include so delightful and informa- 
tive a volume as Dr. ttmvtller's 
I wary. 

'I hese henellts also include, or are 
likely hi include in due course, 
editions of English classics shorn of 
ihe prudish cuts and emendations of 
several generations of expurgalors ; 
anthologies whose readers are at Inst 
mid that ~ vcrieili ”, in the thirteenth- 
century Citckoo-StHijf (** Sumer is 
icumcn in . ... "). refers to crepitation, 
not " browsing in the forest " ; dic- 
tionaries which include the "four- 
letter words " and deal with them 
scientifically. Of course, as Mr. 
Perrin demonstrates, the battle for 
honesty is not yet won : old expurga- 
tions arc still being reprinted, new 
ones are still being made, bowd- 
lerized texts are still being printed 
accidentally, and an enormous 
number of expurgated books still 
remains on home and library shelves. 
So “ it will be a long lime still before 
our picture of the past has its warts 
fully restored Nevertheless, pro- 
vided that the new drive againsi por- 
nography does nol make policemen 
the arbiters of what can he printed, 
we may soon be able, without undue 
difficulty, to read wliut Herrick, 
Pepys, Smollett, Zola, and even 
Rochester actually wrote. 

If the pressure-groups succeed, of 
course, it may he a different mutter. 

I hat danger is what makes Mr. 
Perrin’s book such a timely and 
welcome contribution to the debate. 

I hough the vaslness of the Held lias 
made it necessary to he selective- 
Shakespeare's plays alone Imve been 
bowdlerized at least a hundred limes. 
liullivt'r'x Travels almost as often — 
Dr. Bawdier'. \ Legacy is a mine of 
accurate information, well organized 
and lucidjy presented, I he opening 
chapter in particular, on "The 
Causes of Bowdlcrixm ”, is a 
masterly summary. The principal 
cause, according to Mr. Perrin, was 
the cull of dejicacy (part of the 
vogue of sensibility and sentiment), 
which held that young female readers 
must he protected from knowledge nf 
evil, delicacy, like virginity, being 
something you can lose only once 
and never recover. Other causes were 
the rise of evangelical religion, and 
of Methodism in particular ; the in- 
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I lead-, about how to dispose of the hard thinking hy un engineer, Sadi 
radioactive waste from nuclear Carnot, about the efficiency of 
power sin I ions and about the effects steam engines, 
of chemical pollution on rivers and Carnot realized that because heat 
oa marine life. Wc argue hotly can be used to generate power it 
about technical aids to teaching, might be possible- to construct a 
such as closed-circuit television and perpetual motion machine by irans- 
compuler-aided instruction ; and wc [erring heat from one body to 


such as closed-circuit television and perpetual motion machine by lrans- 
compuler-aided instruction ; and wc [erring heat from one body to 
blissfully ignore Ihe possibility that another and back again. Conversely, 
nur bruins and bodies may be scr- if perpetual motion machines were 
iuusly damaged by tobacco, L.SD. impossible to construct, us Carnot 


and oral contraceptives. 


suspected, this fact would carry 



vocabulary as technical terms— in- 
comprehensible to all except the 
inventor and a handful of his col- 
leagues. Most of them are short- 
lived, and are soon buried deep in 
the coal seams of the scientific 
literature. Those which survive find 
their way by degrees into common 
speech. Like new members of a 
large .society, their presence is 
often unnoticed to begin with. Each 
of the five or six scientific revolu- 
tions of the past 200 years has 
injected into our language words 
which we use freely, bul without 
acknowledging their origin. 

The weather forecast predicts to* 
morrow's atmospheric pressure, 
temperature and humidity. We are 
given to understand that an astro- 


naut can withstand five but nol ten 
limes the force of gravity. Wc are 
shocked to discover that Pilldown 
Man was not one of our evolution- 
ary ancestors. We note with interest 
and concern that a high proportion 
of convicted criminals have three 
rather than two sex chromosomes 
and thaL many schizophrenics dis- 
play an abnormal protein metabo- 
lism. We express strong opinions 
about public expenditure on high- 
energy physics and may or may not 
be reassured by the discovery of 
new elementary particles. Wc learn 
with misgiving about transferable 
drug resistance in pathogenic baole-. 
ria, and question Ihe wisdom of 
squandering our antibiotics on 
animal foodstuffs. We scratch our 


It is difficult to realize that many implications about the conver- 

«f the words in the lust few sen- flirty ©f heat m ‘° ". ork - .?*« 
Icnccs did not even exist a Tew implications are summed up ,r * the 
generations ago. This is dear evi- teomd Law of Thermo d y nam ics, 
dcnce that science has made a , * lB * aw physics xvhtch has 
difference not only to Ihe world but never been seriously chal enged. The 
to the way in which we talk about rigorous statement of the .Second 

it. But how seriously should we lake Law Is needed for the definition of 

this fact? Is it just that we like to absolute temperature, just as Ohms 
wem to keep up with the times, or ^ av v ** .needed in ® r ^ er 
is there more to ft than that ? eUtetrlcal rK^ 

. , , , , ... i nit ion of temperature thus requires 

It would of course be silly to unusual clarity of thought and 

claim that when an ordinary person expression, qualities which are rare 
uses the word " temperature ”, for oven among scholarship candidates, 
example, he understands the full To ask, with Lord Snow, that every 
meaning of the word. Warmth and educated person should be able to 

cold me the names for primitive ISS' 

sensntions, bet temperature^ quite &t“ a r k , tfh n et;u3 rehen 
a sophisticated notion, based on the ^ aUhough m&ny sc!entific terina 
existence of thermo meters. We lake jj aV Q found their way into everyday 
it for granted that the readings oE language, in doing so they have loft 
two thermometers will agree when behind most of the hard thinking 
they arc placed In the same cup of which underlies them. In this re- 
ten. and this implicit belief in objee- spect, perhaps, scientific terms are 
lively measurable quantities has no different from those of theology 
exerted a profound influence on J>r politics,, where words such as 
human IhoughL in the past few salvation or democracy are 
hundred years. It has even led some notoriously liable to^misunderstan- 
lliinkers to reject as unreal anything ding. The only cure for such ills is 
that could not be measured objee-' ,0 tcaoh science better, and there is 
tively, with implications that under- no shortage .of helpful suggestions 
mine the very idea of measurement, how this might be done. But Is 
But the concept of temperature science itself as exnot and consistent 
goes still deeper than this. What is as ‘such advice might seem to 
it that distiuguishes an accurate assume ? b the language in which 
thermometer .from an Inaccurate scientists talk to. one another so 
one? One of the major achieve- dear and comprehensible as aU 
ments of nineteenth-century science that? • 

was to answer just this question. Even those standing on the wde- 
und (he answer came from some lines must realize that a crisis of 
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1)1 Science 
*Rosenb|ueth 

.friendly contention between 
Pw and scientists as to who is 
#ped to do philosophy of science, 
RoaenbliieAi- ^ sides with his own 
Uto, the, scientists, who, he asserts, 
*52 r 9 ra8 P of the relevant concepts 
yds. .He. makes a persuasive case, 
disputation than by example, in 
*31 book: The feutnor is both a 
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^5 philosophic approach. Proceed- 
iJl.? Oon-bahaviourlal point of view, 
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(ents to the ancient question Of 
bra|n arid mind. He proposes 
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Antennas and Waves 
A Modern Approach 

Ronald W. P. King and Charles Harrison, Jr. 
The material In this book updates the 
authors' two previous works, Theory of 
Unear Antennas and Transmission Line 
Theory. It comprises a completely new text, 
that considerably simplifies the old 
approach and, by covering work In the 
field published over the past fifteen years, 
provides a unique source of the most recent 
Information In, the field. New material on 
Ionized and dissipative media Is included, 
while the chapters on pulse or transient 
response will interest those persons 
involved In the area of Wideband systems. 

187/- 

Atomlo Order 

An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Mfcrpphysics : : 

Enrico Cantors , 

the Intention 6f Atomic Order \* to : . -- ' . ; 
enfcbufade and contribute to the dialogue 
between philosophers arid scientists by . 
discussing a concrete example of scientific 
■discovery according to a method accept- 
able ana understandable to both sides. . 
The example chosen Is stymie phystyj.''; 
and a systematic method Is developed to, ; 
Illuminate ihe phllpsophicai struoture OL 
thie ecienconrahd science generally— -from 
within:, The book consists of tw parts, ■ 
The first is devoted to tlfe ' problem i of .,■ , 
atomic order ^ ^!as postulated I and tested by 

l. ' Th^ HBivinH nar). flnRlVfiB8' thB fi r i 


Boundary Layerai bf Flow and Temperature 
Alfred Walz 

One of the main objects of this book Is 
to develop the approximation theory of 
boundary layers of flow and .temperature 
ahd ithe theory of heat transfer and to ; 
demonstrate their successful applications 
for important practical problems- it serves 
still another valuable purpose : In devejop- 


The M|T Press, : 
126 Buckingham 
Palace Road ■ 
Londoit 

sw-i 


gun mmmm.iwi r — r ’ L • 

ing the necessary approximations, the 
esBentlal’physIbal considerations are bette 
clarified and made more readily available 


Invest it with a phllpsop^cal. sjgnificartde. 


than they would be In art axiomatic, exact . 
formulation of the theory- ' : 164/-" 

Information j Mechanism and Meaning ^ 
DpnaidM. McKay ^ 

. This collection of papers, articles and 
broadcasts on communication and Infer- - 
mation Is the work of one of the original 
founders of -information theory. The book Is : 
divided Into two parts ; the first. 1st general 
and Introductory ; the; second Is more ' , 
specific arid teofirilfial In Ity lhter^eta.j But ■ 1 

1 the.entrie?Jn: both phrls afe marked. by ; . K< :r -, 
a bbnebrn 1 for uh covering fhe.'pie.ahlng -., v; 
of meaning ’ that is; neltner facile nor 
harrow. ! 66 A paper, 28A, 

phyilta of 8trenfijth and! k V' : • 

■ AH Arg^W/for: • .f :.- '■ ; : *.* 

‘ this book presents 'a collection of papers : 
on the Physlosiof .Strength and! Plasticity .. 

by 37 of the world's lead Ing experts ih the 
• field; The i t papers on- the 1 Physics- of ■ ■ 
'.plasticity tell* Into two categories : r ; ri ' ; 
(1 ) IhitNidup! Dislocations apd Bablp: ? 
'Deformation Mechahisms.^LHarderilng -; 1 
Mechanisms arid Dislocation Dynamica;-, ; 

The 10 papersKOh 'the Rhyslcs.pf Strength. ; , 


The lO pabersKOh 'the Physics pf Strendth ' , . 
concent rate btilfl) tracks'- and ! Fractytyi v f 
.(2)' Geology, ■ Tekeii. together, th§ papbre ; s ; v- 
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con imunk-u lion lias arisen vviihiu 
•science itself. Tim problem is not 
merely one of quantity, although 
the figures are startling enough. 
There are now something like 
3.1, (MX) scientific periodicals which 
are deemed worthy of attention by 
the scientific section of ihe National 
landing I ihrary for Science and 
Technology, and the number of 
such periodicals has doubled in each 
of the past Pew decades. A typical 
scientific periodical may publish 
something like 1 00 articles per year, 
each running to four or five thou* 
sand words, so that literally billions 
of words appear in print every year. 

This torrent of verbiage has 
raised the “noise level 11 in ihe 
scientific literature to (he point at 
which |L has become virtually im- 
possible for any scientist to attend 
to all (lie significant .work in his 
subject. Add to this the fact that 
most of the published literature is 
written by people with little or no 
skill in expressing ideas, and it is a 
wonder that the resulting babel hns 
not brought science (o a standstill. 
Some people seem to think that 
14 computerisation " of the scientific 
literature— whatever that may 

mean— will eventually cure these 
ills. Hut nothing short of a miracle 
will be able (o change a situation in 
which more than 90 per cent of alf 
scientific papers remain unread by 
anyone except the author. 


In this iiiiul uish to " publish or 
perish ”, how do working scientists 
mainiiiin their intellectual balance? 
Jly largely ignoring one another. 
Everyone knows (hat only a minute 
fraction of published science is 
worthy of his attention, and asks his 
friends in the “ invisible college '* 
whom he should talk to, and whose 
papers he should reach. (Things arc 
not quite so straightforward in the 
world of technology, where an army 
of scouts must be kept posted to 
pick up every discovery which 
might be of commercial value : but 
. even here any inventor with a 
promising idea is likely to try and 
draw someone’s alien l ion to il by n 
personal approach.) 

For better or for worse, then, the 
scientific world is un elitist society, 
just like the world of the arts or of 
entertainment. Just as a Picasso 
nude deserves more attention Ilian 
one by John Lennon, so a paper by 
Francis Crick is likely to contain 
better ideas than one by Wilfred 
Snooks— and everybody knows it. 
But if Snooks is really a budding 
genius, it will not in fact take very 
long for his ideas to attract atten- 
tion, provided that he is not exiled 
in some obscure mountain village or 
monastery. The neglected Mendel is, 
we devoutly believe, a rarity in 
these days, and even Mendel finally 
made the grade. 

The process by which new ideas 


cdjblidi themselves in science is not 
fully accountable in traditional 
terms. A simple view would be that 
new M’ienlific ideas enable ns to 
answer questions which were pre- 
viously unanswerable. This is part 
of the truth, but a more important 
property of new concepts is that 
they enable us to ask questions 
which could not oven be asked 
before. Before the theory of evolu- 
tion no one could even ask about 
our animal ancestors. Before Ein- 
stein il would have seemed ridicu- 
lous to raise the question whether 
the temporal order of two events 
was a matter of opinion rather than 
objective fact. Perhaps a more 
recent and less familiar example 
may illustrate the point 
Most chemists are proud of ihe 
fact that “chemistry is an experi- 
mental science ", In a trivial sense 
this is undeniable ; Ihe raw material 
of chemistry comes from experi- 
ments and observations on real sub- 
stances, which may or may not be 
of commercial or biological impor- 
tance. But the same could be said of 
cookery— -an admirable occupation, 
but hardly a science. The difference 
is that chemistry is not an isolated 
study— a law unto itself— but part 
of an intellectual edifice designed to 
express our understanding of the 
whole material universe. 

The famous Scottish chemist 
Cnupcr hit the nail on Ihe head 
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T«eto the world V first in* 
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more than a century ago with the 
words: "The .soul of chemistry is 
it.s theory." What keops chemistry 
alive, apart from its commercial 
utility, is our urge not only to 
observe but also to interpret whal 
happens in the test tube or in our 
bodies: our interpretations form the 
subject 111 a tier of theoretical chemis- 
try. In Cooper's lime the concepts 
of organic chemistry were simple 
and tclf-conuincd ; the organic 
chemist saw himself as n grown-up 
child fitting molecules together out 
of halls and springs (though the 
inorganic chemist was having la 
think si quite different way about 
acids, bases and salts). The balls 
were the indivisible atoms of the 
physicist, and (.here- was no point in 
inquiring about the springs — the 
valency bonds between the atoms — 
because at that time physics had no 
room for such a concept. 

But the growth of atomic physics 
soon shattered this innocent dream, 
and Ihe early simplicity of chemical 
theory seemed to dissolve into 
mn the niiiiical abstraction when 
Schroedinger and Pauli gave the 
first accurate account of the elec- 
tron, which underlies all chemical 
phenomena. It was hard going for 
the poor experimentalist, who wns 
quite unused to such strange con- 
cepts as “ spin " and " energy 
level ". There followed an undigni- 
fied rearguard action in which (he 


ssnr = 

dung 10 the prSfr 

the new concepts ceufcw'' 
he hoped -account T 
guished prufeour 
chemistry was ridiculed v 
leagues for , clting 
question on a wip^ 

1 mT h f d becn 5k 

But the chemical phR 
brcesl of men brought ii 
the quantum ihmn.^ M 
I T?, Iheir iSf, 

batLle of the next decii 
atmosphere changed aT 
they suddenly hegin to 
accepted views about the 
of known Mibstanca, ni 
fully to predict chemical 
which hud previously 
lion. 

In terms- of the nn ’ 
questions were raised-aj 
which ¥ -ottld not e\ ffl | 
posed a few years Carlin 
copper sulphate pale Nue* 
have been a silly qu^' 
decades before, as there 
chemical concepts bcariH 
question-.. Now it couM 
answered by appealing totk 
or “allowed transition'll 
“energy levels M . But then 
hit ion was not so modi 
answering of difficult r . 
and heaven knows \\m. 
plethora of ghastly ctq 
directed to this end-fw 
possibility of asking An: 
Only now that the : 
over is it commonly 
the real contribution of 
chemistry has been id 
without which we to «K 
raise many imperial 
issues. 

iF.vcii within scicu, 
gtiago is pariiinpunl, W 
out language and 1 ltd 
enshrines il is difficile 
how science could tot 
being, though primitive 
might perhaps have*) 
out it. 1 1 has been suggested, 
that our claim lo bi 
lion should really ted «*, 
to communicate lingui 
Unm on. any claim i»v 
wisdom : that wc shoaU it 
the ironical title “ homo <M 
the more accurately « 
“ hoitio IlKJIMIK 1 i 
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it IS20s, the cause of free- 
1 Greece hns a particular fas- 
■for the liberal eslablishment 
In Europe, Everyone loves 
M colonels and three years 
fccoup (be storm of protest 
b ago of abiding. An enter- 
[ pobtkal sociologist could 
uftannaling study of the 
ontory effectiveness of the 
us lobby in ensuring that 
t semes more than Its fair 
fiMion-ln the media. One 
hftctorihal helps explain all 
•Mr is (bat those elements in 
ttktvthat have been hardest 
fcroloDekare the politicians, 
tonal classes and the intcl- 
t Seldom can the dmigrd 
regime 'have appeared 
mi .assured, articulate and 
to»l or with so many inilu- 
Wads and contacts in the 

w has been more outspoken 
ptin her opposition to the 
ijpra than Mrs. V Inch or, 
I ram I to publish her influ- 
Lwwrvalivc newspapers wus 
lust major hcLs of doflance 
« im junta, a dcflunce which 
joutted in bouse arrcsl. Jo 
?i! w, /. s *l c provides a chnroc- 
mely account of her 
*m ultimate escape and 
•fr-M'.a peg on which, [to 


hung n remarkable description of 
the coup itself, of Ihe circumstances 
of her refusal to publish Kathlmetinl 
and Messhnvrini, an interpretation 


lent " family, with the exception of 
pooi Slavius Niardiox who iv merely 
” bourgeois Instead she laiilalircs 
us. amid accounts of yoLilhful cn- 


o f thc !J CX ,fc* ve Pflilical climate of counters with Clark Gable, with such 
the mid-1960s, and a senes of vig- fascinating revelations as that Queen 
nettos of her journalistic and social Fredcricu personally cabled lo 
activities In more peaceful limes. Athens an account of her harassment 


nettos of her journalistic and social 
activities in more peaceful limes. 

Those who experienced the April 
21 coup will recognize at onco the 
authenticity of her account, with its 
emphasis on the air of -unreality and 
apparent unconcern that pervaded 
Athens. Her description of the alter- 
nate threats and blandishments 
of the colonels in their efforts to get 
her to publish is fascinating, and 
those who have followed the remark- 
able career of Mr. Theofylaktos 
Papakonslantinou from communist 
to leader writer on Messiinvrhtl to 
the junta’s minister for the press will 
find much to reflect upon. 

On Lhe background to the coup 
Mrs, Vlachos stresses an important 
point whidh is too often overlooked 
in <aH the loose talk about “ fascism” 
in Greece. This is that the colonels 
were pfompted to strike more front 
personal than idcdlogicul motives. 
For it bas becn clear from the out- 
set that this regime has no ideo- 
logical basis other than a sterile 
anti-communism and. a vague com- 
mitment to the "ideals of heHeno- 
Ohrlstian civilization ” (whatever 
these may be). Rather they acted 
because thev were terrified at the 
prospects of a Centre Union victory 
in the elections scheduled for May 
28. For the Papandreous had made 
it clear that victory would hove 
resulted in a determined effort lo 
bring the army under political con- 
trol. An inevitable consequence 
would hav« been the retiring of 
ultra-rightists sudh as Papadopou- 
I 06 wtio had already attracted 
attention with trumped-up charges 
of communist sabotage in his tank 
unit and was already receiving, as 
Mrs. Vhichos suggests, psychiatric 
treatment. She might have added 
that Pftpadopouios’s psychiatrist was 
one of Greece’s leading amateurs of 
bibliography. 

Much else in Mrs. Vlachos’s 
account of recent Greek history is 
similarly perceptive and one can only 
wish that she had chosen lo give us 
more of her unrivalled knowledge of 
the intricacies of the Greek polrtlcnl 
scene and less -1 chit-chat about 
Athenian high life, where everyone 
seems to bo of " good ’ or “ exccl- 


by Icflwing protesters in London in 
1963, while a somewhat bemused 
Mrs. Vlachos was expected to give 
this story splash coverage in her 
papers. 

Mrs. Vlachos writes English with 
the vigour which we have come to 
expect front her. Colonel Ladas, the 
regime’s self-appointed hard-liner, is 
described as a " sickly kind of ape ” ; 
nor is she much kinder to pre-coup 
political opponents. It may have 
appeared to Mrs. Vlachos from her 
sixth-floor suite in the Kathimerini 
building " incredible ” and " unfor- 
tunate for Greece " that the “ two 
Papandrcous, son and father ” (note 
the order), succeeded Karumanlix in 
1963. 

Observers less parti prls than Mrs. 
Vlachos might well -consider the 53 
per cent majority given tq the 
Papandrcous as entirely “credible”, 
given that the electorate was faced 
with the alternative of u government 
which had shown ilscIT almost totally 
unresponsive to the growing de- 
mand. fourteen years af: :r the end of 
thccLvil war. for dismantling the in- 
stitutions of the " pura-stHtc ” by . 
which the traditional right, of which 
Mrs. Vlachos was such an influential 
supporter, had sought to perpetuate 
its hold on power 

Just bow repressive the last years 
of the Karamaolis era were is chil 
Jingly convoyed by Vasrili-s Vassl- 
likos in Hors lea mins. As we might 
expect from the author of Z. this 
collection of articles, essays and short 
stories, which wore originally pub- 
lished as newspaper articles before 
tho coup, arc compulsively readable. 
Particularly moving is his account 
of the plight of the political prisoners 
Incarcerated Hi nee the civil war and 
subjected to n continual burrage of 


Dreyfus’s hunk consists ol a Leans- 
cript nf the proceedings iif the trial of 
student alleged (u belong to the stu- 
dent resistance group Rigax Feruiix. 
Ihe students were accused of little 
more than cyt-kisiyling proclama- 
tions. and much of the trial xvas con- I 
ccrncd with general questions of poli- I 
lical outlook. 

This revealed, as Me. Dreyfus 
poinh out, not so much u gap 
between generations as n funda- 
mental difference 0 / world-view, 
typified in Ihe obsessional anti- 
communism of the public prosecutor, 

Li a pis, who incidentally dis- 
tinguished himself in the recent Trial 
of the 35 by an anti-Semitic outburst 
directed at Jules Dassin. The state- 
ments in their own defence of many 
of the students, who received sen- 
tences ranging from twenty-one 
years downwards, make impressive 
rending. 

M. Lunglois’s book Is rather wider 
ranging, although inevitably u good 
part of it Is devoted 10 Panngoulis’s 
trial. Many aspects of Prmagoulis’s 
attempt on the life of Colonel Pupa- 
dopoulos remain to be clarified, not 
least (ho role of the assassinated 
Polykarpos Gcorghadjts, whose 
resignation as foreign minister 
of Cyprus was a direct consequence 
of the trial, but M. Lnnglois 
does provide a useful num- 
mary of the present stale of know- 
ledge of this complex business. Read- 
ing the account of Fanagoulis’s be- 
haviour at his trial one can woJl . 
understand how he has come to be 
regarded as ope of' the authentic 
heroes of the Greek resistance. 

Constantine Tsoucalas in The 
Greek Tragedy is not concerned with 
the present .situation in Greece but 
rather with letting the coup in histori- 
cal perspective. 1| makes a refreshing 
change to have available in English 
a serious and cogent analysis of 
modern Greek socieLy written by a 
Greek, and thus free from the dis- 
tortions of romantic philhcflciti&m or 
that even more interesting pheno- 
menon, dyspeptic mi she lieu ism, that 
characterize so much English writ- 
ing on the subject. . 

His analysis. is thought-provoking 
and often plausible, although, given 


propaganda and prirsimsion to get the paucity of serious research Into 
them to sign the hated ” declaration many aspects of O reek social, econo- 


Problems 
of Political 




of repentance " an essential pre- 
condition of their release. The plight 
of their families was ia many ways 
even more desperate. . • ; 

Vassilikos documents with, 
depressing thoroughness just how 
many olhor Greeks missed out on 'the 
Karamaolis “ economic miracle": 
the scavengers who scratched a living 
from (he municipal garbage dumps ; 
tho underemployed rural proletariat 
forced to take advantage -of: Chat 
traditional safety-valve of the Greeks, 
emigration; the politically suspect 
unable to apply for a driving licence, 
let alone a passport, because they 
lacked a “ certificate of social 
reliability And throughout the 
book there broods the appalling 


O. D. Raphael 

^tatlrtWcMi between political philosophy and 
iff®’ I 188 become Increasingly important as 
ca 8C l 0nc0 B are subjected to the.samd 


the porftl; bankruptcy of the 
KaramanJis era. : . i.., : 

One of Pericles KurovessU’s tor- 
mentors, Inspeolor Umbrou,r, liked 
to Impress upon him bts continuliy. in 


mlc and political biatory, much of lt 
must in the present state of know- 
ledge remain speculative. And more 
than once oqe is left with the Impres- 
sion that tho/fidl* pl^reek history 
ftre being forcedTntd hrijdcojdglcnl 
mould into which they ;do not quite 
fit. • v; . ' . •' ’ 

In parts the book Is tendentious 
and. downright inaccurate. This Is 
particularly apparent. In its .account 
of the wartime resistance. .Admit- 
tedly, whnt one might call n British 
Military Mission orthodoxy has do- 
minated most, writing in English on 
the coratounist controlled E.A.M-., by 
fur the ‘largest of the wart irrte resist- 
ance groups. But can Mr 'Tsoucalas 
be serious ih bis claim that Colonel 
• 7— ZIaJ mn rrfw nf I nrtibrikis c - M. VVoodbouse, the head of- the- 

SSfch moi? than nni' Jlni 5J5SS- wn . s P» ra chuted Into Greece 

which more man any mini wb9«?h W j (h lhe objective ” of break- 
ing E.A.M. politically ’*? . And it is 


to Impress upon him ms continuity (p f{j C different guerrilla groups was 
office, the Inc L that he had. been ^rted by communist or republlchn- 
“ inter rogahng communists . . w 'controllfed guerrillo groups 7 : 1 

undef 1 all .. 
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Documents of 
Modem History 

General Editors : 

A. G. Dickens and A fun Davies 

Each : 30a. net clothbound ; 15s net 
paperback (except Roberta: Sweden 
. as a Great Power. 36s. net and 18s. 
net) 

The Renaissance 
Sense of the Past 

PETER BURKE 

A study of historical writing 
between 1350 and 1650 In western . 
Europe. It Is concerned with the 
1 sense of history ’ defined to include 
3 factors — the sense of anachronism, 
the awareness of evidence, and 
the interest In causation. 


The Reformation in 
England to the 
Accession of 
Elizabeth 1 

A. G. DICKENS and 
DOROTHY CARR 

Designed to show the significance ‘ 
of stale Intervention within the 
pontext of change and reaction In 
every aapeol of Tudor society. 

Sweden as q 
Great PoweiV 
161 1*1 697 v 

MICHAEL ROBERTS 

Shows the progress and. problems 
of Swedish society against the 
background of her external affairs. 


The Divided Society 

Party Conflict fn England , 

1694-1715 

GEOFFREY HOLMES and 
W. A. SPECK . -j 

Illustrates the struggle between 
Whig and Tory, as It developed to 
Parliament and fn.soctejty itself. 

» 


English Colonization 
6f North America 

LOUIS B. WRIGHT and 
ELAINE W. FOWLER 


i .i. 


i il. M 


not " irrelevant V, as Mr. Tsoucalas 
suggests, to try to assess whether the. 
disastrous’ internecine strifp between 


” interrogating comrnui 
( twenty-five years, serving. 


colonies that grew Info the 
United Slata8. 


Thebipjomacyof 
World . Power:.;! 

The United Slates^ 889-1920 L ; 

ARTHUR 5. LINK and 1 ; 




But where Mr. TtoucpJas. carries I WILLIAM M- LEARY. Jr;. 
SjttSnS 1 I Illustrates relat.onJ with Bps 


^vp^.^fiilnailcn as the natural sciences. 

.[EiSSJ? provides an Introduction to philosophical 
dS fl ^oui society ,and the State.: The author • 
the analytic, and normative roles of 
Si ! ? Philosophy before going on to analyse the : 
specific com 


KXii\ r ' fPeemo concepts such as liberty- ana 
■jy demotraey, justice and social utility. 


climate of mutual atrocity of the civil p 0 |iHcpI forces that emerged from 
war period; Nor can the horrifying the Centre Uhfon olectorar.v 4 cJ.orks 
record of his treatment be regarded i a * 1963-64. A polnt whioh ho- ppr- 
simply as an Isolated ease; ■ . . ^ tlculatiy. stresses Is ihe dppea fa hce of ■: 

• F0r the flhdlrtgs of the Europdan a /adtcaliKC wlnitf of the .Centre , 
, Commission on Humw..Rigpts,..bp- fn the mid- 19605 uddfer ihe 1 

l l - M fast HiM 111. r. - -r'-.L.' Il tLuk ll« 
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■ j ve practice ", sanctioned lai-ita high- ' that looked to A ndfens Papan- 

est level. Korovessls writes ex iremeLy ^ re Qu as thetr political, fleurehend, 
well and is well served by;nli-«»Mx . much to the alarm of ceriain isectiods 
: tators, who manage Ip capture too of .. the .iradHlodai Cebtre Uftion 
miifitr Inncuace of Kis idfluisitors.- lcadershio. Jl is a& ft Icfleotloh ’of the 


Illustrates relations wlth dpalfl and * 

IhqFarEam. the grOwlH of .. 

Anglo^An)brioen friendship, and ihtf " 
stages of l revolvement in- the Greet . 
vyer ano-lhe.peaoe negotiations . ; 
Vvnloh followed. : 


Irdm . Isolation > to • ! ■ 
Cqntqinitiehir ; ' . . 

three Dedadea of ^gMrican 
Fdre(gi). Policy from. Harding. : 
to Trurn&n, I92l?l9p2 ; . • , 

RICH ARQ - pl GHAijLENER :‘| 

Shovvs’tiiB evoluilb^ of Ameticnri. : ;* 
foreign policy ffoni rejection of 1 
rntematlonerdommitmentlo 
full-spare JriyolVement Jri the ■>* 
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■ a ^^nt ofhlstrtatmehl by tpe Soviet had. not fh^olonels Poreslaircd the' jtefltloeyf Vferfq power; r : ; ; k V:." : 
G.P.U. in COtupilflft. of SHittcij' , iMay-?9 Tilw^r^lie -.book- ' /. ; 

lfl| . ; A6 coui«? iof tbiiure,.fll$e figure 'its greatest; Vjtlue. -As^Uch it is.re-;.! >■ y *? t 
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GRANT TAKES 
COMMAND 

Bruce Cotton 

Ulysses S. Gram is one of lilt most 
intriguing figures in American 
history — ilw successful Federal 
general and one uf live worst of 
Presidents. In this most readable 
biography Grant the general is 
portrayed at live pinnacle of his 
cancer. 57fi|>p a Frontispiece : 
maps. 60* 

UNCROWNED QUEENS 

Anny Latour 

Fweptiafally gifted vs omen make 
l heir influence fell usually by 
making history or by moulding 
the modes and manners of an age. 
An absorbing study of feminine 
magnetism that begins with ladies 
of the medieval Anglo-French 
courts and ends with tier! rude 
Stein. 42r 

COLLECTED POEMS 

Clifford Dyment 

lilt rwf Hit Ion hy C. Day Lewis 

Here arc all the poems which 
Mr Dyment wishes to retain in 
print. Some urc philosophical, 
some - In u brand sense- religious, 
nr Individualist. As tlte Listener 
said, Mr Dyment is * unusual 
and profound in a sincere and 
human way.' Frontispiece, 35s 
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hart on p;iuc 519). which now makes other hand, really good scientists arc 

not l0n difficult to find but they 
it uimcuii have done little thinking about 

in follow what goes on in oilier broader issues. 

branches of one's Mibjed. and jhe very important problem ... is. 

in keen even moderately mtormeu jn my tryinB , 0 p ] nce science 

about other related subjects. ^ properly in relation to human activities 
This is ft serious problem, because an j j n nur culture. At the moment, as 
excessive tpecializalion endangers tne y |)|( ^ novv [] 1crc j s marked f ragmen la- 
healthy growth of knowledge and cun , ion in 0llr culture and science is very 
easily lead to missing the wood for me jsn | illC4 j. Most of the attempts to 
trees. In this situation it is more brjt j ac , be tflips ;irc irrelevant or car- 
important than ever to have access to f j e j 0||( so inadequately that Ihcy 
good and clenr expositions of the stale |- u j| \yiiut is needed is n gresit deni of 
of knowledge at ninny levels, ranging |10W junking, but i info minutely there 
from reviews for experts in one nsi| |jy jsn*L much going on which i< 


computer 


good example, j * 
^nd no E,' 

introduction of mweSbSj* 

mg. lust as any InJii; ^ l 
century man ought to fc 1 ^ 
conception of 
hrmg to intellectual 
iieUi-centiiry m an ought ££ 
-amc reeling about com“i£* 

] ! W »H no doubt be 
lrying 10 this at ft* 

momen, we arc flying i„ of? 

I7r. Lea vis s recent critkal m 
n bunt our article on tbe cm 
;> nd the general abdfofo* 
brows to the climate ol it 
nolugieul age". Quite m 
line fact than science — uliich g 

all. knowledge— and techuiq 

two very different things, « 
if Dr. I.cavis himself wodt 
lake this view, since it is 
•>f his argument that the a 
attitude and the sense dh 
responsibility should info 
those aspects of our jp % 
finds uncongenial. The ^ 
l he present issue, with .their i 
lion that many of ourbesisx 
minds are deeply invoked* 
supposedly humanist piesrJ 
art, philosophy, perception, U 
and language- and convwd/ji 
some historians feel the neelu 
involved in science-do, itH 
show that cross-fertilizatioa bdl 
specialists not only is posb 
may be productive on both si 
svcl! as giving the outsider.iA 
new ideas to think about, 

As lor the computer, rib i 
sense lies at the rooloffrri 
liuinchcd in Ihe two H 
issues, ss'e cannot shaft DrM 
nervously unthroponwffy ii 
lude towards that atnqart 
wires and plugs and wttn I 
computer writes a poem it i> 
because somebody has wH 
so. in accordance with mb l 
down by some would-be poet,! 
the sole difference between fab 
lion and that of a iypw« 
composing machine (wtottti 
the poetic process nobody j 
now dream of quertioniugu" 
con introduce planned oral 
vu rin lions within those nib, 
the nccidetwal elements in P 
which have been so 
the past twenty years, the* 
may or may not he 
a human being of some I* 
gut to he in dwige, and w, 
thing that matters is mat* 
not he the narrow and 
technologist of popular 
but should be My .*■* 
work's wider implwu® 
socially aware if MsW 
dealing with (sgy) welfare « 
statistics, and creaiiwTJ 
cully) conscious if they w* 
arts. 

In our view this 1 
with the computer is 
most • important- . 
facing us. And many 
.same. The . m«t . >g 
hunwnisl would have , 
by -some of Ihe 
at the conference 
C P. Snow, which vm* J ^ 

putcr in UwwASfc 
reported i 

was « wl * a Sf,J| *e 

machines crwMsW^i 

leop Ihem a VliW* 

, Hie lypographtnwo^ p 
have thought, 

to comparable i 

aim. therefore. , ^ JjgjT 
series of •*P CC ^ ■ 

reconsider t|w ^JtW' i^ 

heading of h 
For IhH 

,he 

ever, 

torn how «J^, w|y 
treating •* n °. lpca td- 

; ritgfy isP*# 1 :- , 


No. 5.55 k branch of a subject to broad anti 
readable literature for the non-experts. 


worthwhile .... We need to get 
clearer the value of .science today and 


DICKENS’S ENGLAND 

Michael and 
Mollie Hardwick 

hi this timely study the am hois 
discuss the many houses and places 
which Dickens ili Hired in his 
novels uiul which are still to be 
seen. Much of ihe London which 
Dickons knew so well 1ms vanished, 
but dscwliercnnich survives. 

A number of live illustrations, .. 
arc new. 32pp. plates. .40* 
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- The tradition in science is to place its human and cultural implications. 

the highest value on original work and Most of the writing on this by the 
, jo look down on expository writing as best scientific minds today is on a 

Atir*P an inferior activity. This attitude needs disappointingly inadequate level. 

kJVlC/ll^A/ correcting, because today Ihe writer of |f th . js vicw sliegC!5ls Unit the 

■j e'fftap review Dr monograph, wno . . . , 

• , i helps others to find their way through scientist himself stands to gain by 

^nmmiim^TPn « maze of reseamh publications, may having his activities looked at in Ihe 
vvllllllUIUvU vvef j 0 more for the growth of his subject w jj er context, the Director of the 

than he might do by unearthing a new, Rova{ /nsti/nt j on iir gucd conversely 

A s READERS may have gathered ihiie "’device. "fortunately there are Hurt : “ The communication gap is 

from Sir Solly Zuckerniiins signs that this is being recognized, and serious, not because it slows the 

article, the theme of this spe- more good books and reviews are development of science, but because 

ciai number has a dual significance. ^‘^VfiTfinT'thc il hus ,c d to s ‘ situation where the 

To begin -with there is the general particular hooks or articles he should gresilcr part of mankind is ignorant 

problem of communicating scienlille nr would want to read. This is the of mankind's greatest activity. 

icshMs, ideas and inodes of though! pla« wh« good reviewin* can b, of lht traublc j, the ,« lins 

both within the scientific commit- 8reHlv ™ . commonly held that science is some- 

nity and to the layman (who may “Scientific communication he- l |,j ng a p, ir j. Why not drop the word 
be a highly qualified specialist in tween scientists ", so Professor Denis “ science " altogether and give your 
aonic noil-scientific field). This has (labor (Imperial College) told us. .;‘.. rhc . C S l ‘ ni Se 0n s,iinc 

long concerned thinkers in both " has iMjver been more intense, nor | * 'jjjj® wil , be bcltcr understood by 

categories, and only a foil night has it ever been more dmncull. ,j 10SC w . bo think that there Is some 

from now the French section of Many mature scientists have simply sort of difference between science anil 
Unesco chaired by Dr. Pierre Auger given m> . reading journals. This has knowledge. 

will be meeting at Nice to dhcun JSJjSrf Sim<l/.km<, lUniver- 

such topics as the need for qualified theoretical physicists, Dov Landau, left sily College London) one© again 
interpreters between scientist and it m his senior students to read thinks that we call he of use in both 
public, the concept of the " two journals, and to report to him, and he directions, for lie secs us performing 

?h Ul T S Zf th f B ri? kS inTOlV ' d in «"r2SS»™ !S tl«r»?. mon •” “ ll « r “ l -founlcrvaHins fune- 
Ihe treatment of science as news. esle j in , be - conversations in the lobby lion against Ihe increasing fragnwn- 
But it must be rIso clear to any Hum in the lectures. Fivquem visits lu tat ion ol' science. . ■ - 

regular reader of this paper that a laboratories nre even more important : . . . .. .■ 

Rood -few stihiects pci more roBtilur lhe aoroplnne has jumped in where the In doing so. thcie h no rmini fm 
* f* Ti ru|l, ar journal* failed by their Indigestible hemoamn K (lux facet of the subject. 

Bnd extensive treatment than the mHSS . But next to the spoken word, which is not solely the result of 
natural sciences. In fact this is to hooks have become .second in iuipor- increasing spccuih/alion but reflects 
■ome extent a reflection of what lance. By what js almost ^ miracle, deeper contingencies. What Is required 
publishers put out and send for Hiere are si ill cnouglt studious and are vvorknwnljKc a (temp Is to draw 
review moreover the verv fmu-iirvv ■mbilto* young and middle-aged • togcihcr strands of arguincnl. insight 
^ wienllsw, who undergo the onkul of and methodology a. they arise out of 

ol a book to tflie scientist Is fiu| collecting every scrap of information lire daily work nt tlio sctcnlisj. I lie 
what il is to the historian or literary, on ii limited subject, and pul it in a kind of tiling I have in mind is what 
scholar, let alone the. creative writer to** though they know Ihnt it is vou do so very Miccessfiilly tor the 
(Jhuilflh not til that unlike ,vhut H i, 


,,4 7 ,UH ‘ ,r,,,u I "-” yen is. There Is therefore nn Important example, your recent three -page evnlu- 

to the artist or musician, whose p| HCC ; n our system of scientific com- idiun in »fcnth of " Dinlcciicaf Mcilm- 
primary spheres nro likewise non- munleuiion for intornmiive and critical dology*'. It is perfectly possible to 


verbal). Bui wc fee! that there are to* reviews. ... spark off .1 quite analogous dissect ion 

worthwhile scientific books which Second, what about the educated man of wiw endeavours in professional 
ivp fAii tn oiti tnr Mi/im.. hu .,.. « or tt,w,un with a nou-scientffic luck* xcicitcc . itmiiiBh the vehicle of book- 

wc fail to Bdt Tor rovictw because we ground, who would dearly love to review*. Lor instance there is the 

are imagined not to be interested, keep up with science 7 Not nil human- attempt, possibly premature, to create 

and that on top of tills wc ought isls are narrow-minded addicts to the ji theoretical Biology and infuse it 

poudbly to nnUtC a special effort to F ^ 1 9 ,Uu » re j Hundreds of them still with the exact discipline of theoretical 
cvmmm i .Vutcbn A.. rpn visit the itr^iish Am or die Royal Physics. . .lhe trap to be avoided in 

expound and ertiicizo ourront- scien- institution, hut one can wdl under- this connexion is the reviewing of the 
tone work. ■ stand that there are too few of them, evet -increasing flood of didactic and 

The point of this would be . a . t ! nie wl,en 0VL ‘ n reading the teaching hooks and aids; these have 
partly to even uo bur own and our . ■■Irtwr/wm requires a con- their '!*« l >iii are best handled in 

™ tQ i koia«sJ?^ rt . * leniWc intokoiual effort. But many connexion with education 

readers mental balance , partly that thousands of these human hrfs rend the ITie TLS. of course, already has its 
scientists need lo be judged before a rimes Lfteivry Supplement, and by place of honour as a medium for the 
non-spccialist audience ; but above cn Ba8»nu the best popularize ra of ad- evaluation of those ill-defined border- 
all' perhaps to give that audience , °L. wW lc K country has a line areas between .sdcmv, .society 

some -mnr«ciatinn nf wlv.» -« f eniar ^‘ a hl« number, it may be possible and history. What is within your .scope 

some uppr^iaMon of wbut so many to cater to tl.eir needs. is a break-through into what used to 

of Bio best minds in lhe modern />, /, y. (j (tad _ ulhor of , be called "Natural Philosophy” In 

world tire up to. "With any subject, on n .. ee 51^ -vomidwl thU hu P romul,n 5 this von would guin the 
no matter .how specialized, it has u , ,hB ! hanks of ,hc x-'tolilfc community at 

long been our ti^lcy I, .. hetween lhe l,rg. 

*!S.“ w- i ble - hai0B ? .tevti ol Ir-aUdS ,0 Ztr ft We ,bowcd some - ol these re- 
axpertise tl>at the comparable expert scboo i science teacher" m,ir ^ 10 f * p - Snow, himself just 

in a wht^ly different subject would |., r books on science for the intelli- hiicfc frwm the University of Texas, 
■ not fmd insulting to his intelligence, ggpt | H y mHn p ee t: n where there has been a high-levei 

But we wondered whether, we were; conference on Particle Physics tu 

doing ©aough to apply- this principle | ;tltcr CJllegory he sugaested subject touched on on page 4WBJ. 

outside pdlitjcs. the hofuaniiie.s and , 1 He told us that 

the arts, and we looked buck with 2* f ,l 15 ^ that the TLS might fill 

'some interest atihp first ucn re of ih.» • . * a P., nnd thereby bring the " two 'Dio conversation turned to jour 

^ ■ loseUier. This itcould do in kind of problem, and the interesting 
-cnhtry, when the published . two ways: by reviewing scientific thirig was thui i heard almost precisely 
s, tonal Science, Articles, for. in*;’ hpoks at, all Icvds, and by bringing the sanie comment that you have had 
stance three - on the nature knd uses ,lhe ' rewn results of itseareh to .. (ho - : from Peierls and Good# Thai is, that 

. of raitum 4hthesummer of 1903, 1 ‘'^^ph 'but not jn' much' the nld aMjJemlc resistance to popular 

. -s ‘ . detafl.ff Ihi* It done with the same cxpodUon k now hoi only outdated 

. vwtnimy jt wa$ faster 'in. those : jnfegnty. that is generally shown - in ihe but anll-intellccliia): and it is tbc duty 

.'.-days to -see all ]eaj‘iving -(ur all h^re^ Pd^reviews J think at) ini- of any decent wientixt lo take an 

. discovery) jts one, but 1 precisely this. : fS2!! ,,i ' P “ b . SCTV,C€ wil1 be Per- intereM, and if rosqblc To play a part, 

about th ; ^ 


DEATH OF 
A COSMONAUT 

( . ' I- |, 

Jacob Hoy and . \ ! • 

John M. Keshishiqii ; . 

A Russian spacecraft, whose crew 
.hrc believed dead, I4 still on course, 
and its re-entry into the earth’s : • 
atmosphere is imminent. The 1 -* . 

Pentagon reqqirefl i( To' be boahlcd -- • 
and examined, anti 0 patholdgkt 
anil h test pilot. are^scni up; ;;; : rf ; 3t>j:. 

THE CITY AND v; 

THE WORLD 

Msriol Trevor 

Fn this skilfully told story, set In ' 
sixiccolh century Rome, a city > 
famous both Tor its corruption . 
and its glory, the reader is witness lo 
a worlo of romance and colour, . 
with people seeking Itwc, riches, 
power, and fulfllmem. Mi 


Pnbir«f i by : . 

J. Af. DntA Soil J.fA 

froM AUbB ttaom 
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We showed Mime - ol these re- 
marks lo C, P. Snow , himself just 
buck from the University of Texas, 
where there has been n high-level 
conference on Particle Physics (u 
subject touched on on page 4UK). 
He told us that • 


rly he absurd for the 
lhe detailed dai-to-day 
scienlifio work, and 1 
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< it ODD to realize that wc Rmh« 

f of lhe great historian* 

YLZm us- Joseph Need- . ^ #/r| 

* i not Ihe only coil ten- v VI 

L 10 write an encyclopedic . Iji ) 

! nor indeed the only one to ' f *5SV . J [l 

% an entirely new field ol M . . Afgl 

L 3 research nearly single- /W . 3 iJ D J 

S The special quality of his - + A 

m derives from some thing tOj kfil ^ / \ 

to the scale and scholar- gg- jafv* JBLjfr 

" Science and Civilisation m 

, This massive work is in- .gr* r ±.-+ 

d by an Issue no less thsin ? ui yvijz&i vv ujP I 

pasture of onr civdization. For ^ ^ * Wtlti 

boi's China is a mirror lo our- jL-itS *1^ 

Ho ^ question of why V Z V 

rtm science failed to develop b.)fSU JL 

;« may find some clue to the '\4&^A.bU — T — 7 “ - -V V ^ 

[dhow it was born, and then — *~L: - r~W-- \ . 

ltd, in Europe. And by seeing - 

a in this perspective, we shall *j JL r El 1 I / " WWSL* *n 

w ourselves. For there was jw- , t 1 J. 1 jj - - uJl 

ding peculiar to Europe that nC* /Lj- - Z - /\ 

kd ibis particular conception .’s vV JT ‘nniv^T/l “ \ "^*9/ 

atural knowledge to take root $ ^_L P, p-/ / JV - "A \ \ ** 

flourish: and again it is in * JZ (• -wW 

ipe that ils consequences, in. all • *Y .JL- I M 

1 from technology to ideology. /\i f n'JKw' 

pacirated most deeply. vtg-j yj 1] ' 

fwurse, it can be and has been "Z- - — - \tf7t \J rv } V 

I of every other advanced civi- >\ il N-— | 

wt why modern science failed u //* S.*J V I V 1 

idop tncr§. What makes China • ^ ' Jg. \ 1 1 / 

x os a comparative case-study {(ot 1 ,1 I \ 

inhere are no plausible quick ■ ■ 1 J if 

m. right or wrong. As Need- x** iff 11 

1 to shown, almost every ob- J?? 1 J II 

1 prerequisite was there : a I • I / 

tj stable yel not stagnant, with .gf' w J I t-to* 

nlih d sophisticated tcchnol- ‘ I- ffl I j S3 

, irifa widespread literacy, with 4 w ' 

ianj mpect for technical pro- 

pwciralc a consistent techni- r pi r 

loaboJary for printed deset ip- ' cm I 

i.iol wilh a world-view rooted ffpl-. .1 .. a 

jtoperience rather than in ^ -j . . - - , Vikbmmmr’ 

nl insights. Yet something L * — - ,nr n 

here, didn't happen Ai-upiaieturv points on the ba<k, from IHtng ll - W-/'.v Manual, -|- J026, repro- 
j l '* e fl ues, i°n is, what and timed ( like the illustrations overleaf) in Clerks and Craftsmen. 

*4am'swork is a contribution 

tradition of European A 1 XX 7 j 

ssSSkS East and West- 

“2, ^ 0 ^ c . him, he hns been 

hy this other civilization, * 

a*.s m science 

* fascinating. For centuries, 

^conditions permitted, trav- - - - -- 

y C £L£ ni Z\'L"J ™**« N “ DH rt AM ■ 

*°® c lo explore and admire 1 * ,c . Nitration 

^ai empire ^t the other end, 352pp. Allen and Unwin. £3 3s. 

ih MoH net V°u w hilc Clerks and Craftsmen In Chinn and the West 

Utopia. Cflfa’n has 470pp ‘ ° l,nb,i(lfie t,nivcrsi, y Prcss-i;7 Uh - 
^■Qoaliiies which the culli- ' ~ 

seller has oFtcn found lack- of territory, China was, scientifically of the dynamic and revolutionary 
.Europe fto say nothing of its at leant, in n torpor. The hosts of the force of modern science. 

Kg. 01 ”, 6 *). • h Is harmonious. Jesuit scholar-missionaries were I Hal we can put the problem jn 
g g. jnted , ow can rulld ovmwed by ti. e ir tcchnicnl Z 

CrSftS"^ '?*» • «n« of nli.hm.inl. ■ thev wnr. not in ***_ “ N«dham A, his 
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. U upniicturc points on the back, from Ihmg M W-/'.v Manual, -h 1026, repro- 
duced ( like the illustrations overleaf) in Clerks and Craftsmen. 

East and West 
in science 


earlier essays show, when he started 


J 011 at the unfairness of his- ;,oc,,m f[ ,shn ' enl8 • they were not in e .,,.)j cr Cssays sboWf wben he started 
* ,n f civilization deserved the a position lo put their guests in j,is work the tusk was to convince 
2*, 1 modem science, and their true place as borrowers and people that China had produced any 
Jr of putting them io the parvenus. But the Jesuit scientists science worth studying at nil. Many 
*k. e Chinese rather and their successors did bring some- P a, ? s of tile scientific and. techno- 
^Yctjtwasnot to be. thing that China had never logical heritage were well 00 the 
tfjj. • Chinese failure was achieved, and could not be said to *° being forgolten i in Chinn by 
chronology. Just have been on the point of achieving, be time the Jesuits arnvdd Land in 
^sance Europe was at So. perhaps, after aW, this ervilizn- later ,cenhm« i« nearfy massed into 
'b nithles, expansion, tiun iacktd some oaentiti quality obl'v.on fo. iutrary K h 0 Ia«. TT,al 
°f the mind as well as that whs necessary for the fostering f be Chinese Were hardworking, 

■ . ' practical, even ingenious, was- - freely 

• • granted ih the West ; but apart 

from not having known what to do 
It . . . with . gunpowder, the Chinese were 

Dp ICCITOiC ’ credited with very little, 

jy. • I\C"IMUW Starting from this almost blank 

■ m 1 ■ • . hisLurical record, Needham, together 

nlChard Condon . With his • dedicated collaborators,, 

■ : fiii. created his magnificent eifbyolope- 

THE OLDEST CONFESSION dia. the talents required for 1 mis 

. ,i " " An sxosptlona! first novel . . .“ .Punch S" T, 

■; , 35s When ho became interested in China, 

.. ... Needham was. more than .a distin- 


Re-issues 


Richard Condon 

THE OLDEST CONFESSION 

An exceptional first novel . . -Punch 
35s 

. Margaret Kennedy • . 

: THE fool of the family 

.THE: LADIES OF .LYNDON 
35s each. 

. .. John Galsworthy - 

,■ -.! ■ beyond: 35s ' 

; ISLAND PHARISEES 30s 
THE 1 : MAN Op , PROPERTY 30a : 
SAINT’S PROGRESS 3^s ■ 


guishetl biologist ;; he Was also a 
philosopher and :a man’ of Wide' 
historical - learning, Elsewhere he. 
tells of how he taugjit himself 
Chinese ,as a hobby (working out 
his own . system, ; of cqUrse), and 
during the Second World War he 
had some precious years io China 
ihelf. where hip. second life** work 
took shape. More tbun a quarter ot 
a century of intense • labour has 
gone faro 1 the work ; and. it I? Dow- 
difficult for a yoqpger person to 
conceive thff igqorance Which had 


org-ani/L^I .ind displayed. I:ach such 
detail was a historical problem in 
itself. A set of printed characters 
might elude the translator ; possible 
meanings would be divined, from 
context and analogy ; ill usl rations 
might help, bin corruptions of texts 
had to he reckoned with. The in- 
terpretation would then need to he 
tested rigorously against known par- 
allel* in the I i lc<r a 1 11 re of Ha vt. 
Middle Hast, and West, and (hen 
explained in lerms of the relevant 
modem • theory. For this research, 
the Needham group had to achieve 
mastery of ihe results of science, 
and (more difficult) the workings ot 
tcchniquc-s, over the whole range of 
civilizations before modern times. 

Again and again. Chinese priori- 
ties in invention would be discov- 
ered: and going through a itist of 
these in isolation can give a casual 
render an impression of & slight 
“ priori 1 is ". But if Needham's vision 
were so narrow, lie would not have 
conceived and executed the ency- 
clopedia. h is mu this or that (prior- 
ity which is crucial to the case; but 
the chronology and path of trans- 
mission gives ns evidence on con- 
tacts between the great civilizations. 
The "three invention* " that Fran- 
cis Bacon extracted from tlio litcrn- 
tufe of popular science as providing 
lhe keys to lihe transformation of 
Europe were ail Chinese: printing, 
gunpowder, and the compass. The 
mass of indisputable priorities 
proves the vigour of Chinese' science 
and technology over two millennia. 

As he has written, Needham (has 
reflected; and although some of his 
informal lectures have doubled as 
galley-checking sessions, on occasion 
he has offered some part icufanly sig- 
nificant new work, or a new insight 
on the great problem, to his audi- 
ence. These occasional pieces have 
now been collected and published: 
The Grand Titration — together with 
the earlier Within the Pour Seax~^ 
provides a record of bis historical 
and social reflections over the 
years; while Clerks and Craftsmen 
in Chino and rhe West — sumptuously 
produced, uni form with the ency- 
clopedia— contains some more tech-, 
nical essays as well, and is generally 
of h more recent vintage. 

Certain themes recur through the 
years in which the essays were 
composed; and these provide refer- 
ence points for each inquiry. China 
itself is u landlocked empire, incu- 
rious about its neighbours; its . to- 
pography and hydrography' preseirt 
conditions for an “(hydraulic civjlir 
7a lion " under central control'; lhe 
dom in ant social farm through his- 
tory was a " bureaufcra’llc feudal- 
ism ”, with a noil-hereditary civil ’ 
service; and *' mewdhairte *’ -wore a 
distrusted class. The basic metaphy- 
sics were ones of harmony rather 
than domination, and lihe differences 
between Tsois ts and Confucinns 
were not over the principle but over _ 
its prime urea uf application— the 
natural or the social world. And 
natural knowledge and techniques 
were respected ; legendary Inventors ' 
were revered ; grftot engineers could 
rise from humble origins to ■ 
eminence ; medicine was a learned: - 
profession which .tnanintnhjed its . 
roots in practice. • 

China early enjoyed the full 
range of natural-philosophical spccu* » . 
lation. systematic natural . history, 
and sophisticated physical arid' bio- 
logical technology r at least equal - to 
tlie corresponding! fields in Europe- 
of roughly . the 1 seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Needham esti- 
mates that Chinn’s lead |d medicine 
lasted uriti! the late nineteenth cen- . 
tuiy. but there were the fatal excep- 
tions of the deducivc mathematics 
and (lie . associated mathematical sci- 
ences carrying our ".Scientific re vo- 
lition".: which were availAble.in the - . 
West from classical tiroep bui . which ■ 

; were totally absent in Ghipa. ' , .. > 

Chinas failure . may be ; more 
easily seen when we appreciate that 
what ha pponed in early . modern 
Europe was not one eyent but two, . 
close-in time: but different jh .cbar-v, 

' ffclelv During ihe sixjcenth ^ntujy, , 
amid . the sliAtterihg .wars of ■religldbr 
-■ confusidr- and hear-chaos in the 
established institutions qfJ leflrning.': 

tlx* 1 miai* AndKiinn -A# - tkAs 


The Physiology 
of Bone 

Janet M . Vaughan 

Tin: pijviihk- lij/.uils ulTlic Imiic- 
M-eking uuliiMt, live iMiKipisaml ihe 
ruiuil.ubli’ i-ficvt s rtlwfinlulosm ss 

mi the hiniL-s ol’ .isitYiiiiiiiis 1 u\c 
siimiilaitil ^11 11 Hi* rest in rite 
plivsinluyv n 11 ini ic. This ImhiIi 
review s ft II ivpicis < if hi me 
physiol Hfiy, living p,iiiii-uUr stress 
«»n more rixx‘iii .uKana-s. 1 1 \ kM- 
ligures £5 ]M|ier covers 50/- 


Cell Fusion 

THE DUNHAM LECTURES, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 18S9 

Henry Harris 

This bonk tiiniaiiis mi uivount oft he 
dcvclnpiiitni oft he technique iil'veD 
fusion, which was 1. lively developed 
in tin* author's (.fo|Kirmicni .11 Oxford, 
ami nfiis applications in crll biology. 
58 tcxr-ligures 
40/ - ]),i per cm m zo /- 


The Biology of 
Twinning 
in Man 

M. G. Bulmer 

This In ml jut-111 pis ro discuss 
limit iple births in niiinin the same 
way as one might write -about litter 
size in any other iminimal. It dcabt 
with the physiolag) of multiple 
pregnancy I ram conception to birth, 
the environment;!] and generic 
factors afl'euring ihe frequencies of 
twins, 1 ri piers, and qu.idniplciv, and 
the staiislical i net hods tor using 
twins os tools iii genetic research, and 
ends by considering tlic possible 
eyo In nonary reasons why single 
births arc ihe rule in man and in 
most oilier primates. 15 lexl-ligitrca 
40/- 

Quantum 
Mechanics of 
Molecular Rate 
Processes ; 
Raphael D. Levine. 

Tlie au liter surveys i|ic i|uantnin- 
mechn11ic-.1l theory uf collisions and 
rate processes mul its application to ■ 
molecular problems, llie first part 
of his boob reviews the Dirac-von 
Neumann formulation of quantum 
mechanics. I11 ilic second part, 
quanta! collision Hieory is form t dated 
hi terms of die I J ppnmnit- 
Hdi winger equation, 'flic third part 
deals wilt applications arid liinlier 
extensions nt the theory. 

ID IWl-ligiires go/- 

Mind, Brain, 
and Adaptation 
in the 
Nineteenth 
Century 

CEREBRAL LOCALIZATION 
AN d . ITS BIOLOGICAL 
CONTEXT FROM GALL TO 
' FERRIER 

Robert M. Young 

Me T'uiing cifniiiiiics ideas of the - 
nature and local i zat ion of rhe 
functions of the brain in die light of 
the philosophical constraintn at work 
in the sciences of mind and brain in.. 
theiijneicvndi qfeiituty. Hepayi ; - 
parriciilai' attention to phrenology, 
saisory-moior physiology, associfl- ; ■ 
. rLioiiist^yL^ipfQgyVandihe theory of 
, . cveluHoii os applied to the study of 
tisychologj 1 . - O5/- \ 
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Uil-ik by (Ik 1 cilueiilvd closes, The 
record of this transformation is in 
(lie printed literature of that cen- 
tury ; ;it the beginning. a few small 
book*, purveyed rudimentary tech- 
niques and by the end many Helds 
hud risen to full sophistication in 
their methods and achieved wide 
diffusion in books and teaching. 
Without gelling into chicken -egg 
problems nr causation, we can say 
that tli is development was asso- 
ciated with commerce, manufactur- 
ing and conquest, in the framework 
of “ early capitalism Whether we 
should call this “ science " is a 
matter for fruitless debate ; Dee nnd 
Paracelsus were as “ typical " of 
llicir age us Turlaglia and Agricola. 

'Hie mathematical arts provide a 
direct link to Descartes and Galileo, 
and their revolution in the philoso- 
phy of nature. Descartes learned 
them at la Flee he. and Galileo 
taught them to his well-born pupils 
at Padua. Even if the ■‘scholar" 
retained his traditional contempt for 
manual operation, the "gentle- 
man " of that time was not so 
fastidious; war and commerce de- 
manded competence in at least cer- 
tain arts dial did not smell too 
much. And as is well known. Greek 
geometry (absent in China) provided 
both the method ami the guarantee 
fur the achievement of Truth in 
their new world of naiui'e, consist- 
ing ol dead manor stripped of its 
numinous »nd human qualities, This 
was the decisive second stage in the 
origins of modem European sci- 
ence; and it was ' by no means 
forced by the internal development 
of techniques and knowledge. For 
Gilbert, Kepler and Harvey, each In 
his own way, operated in a world 
Infused by intelligent spirit. There is 
of course much more to the story 
thah this. The social style of inquiry 
irjto nature had to be changed from 
that of the craftsman with his prof- 
itable secrets to that of the scholar 
gaining, rewards by publication; and 
as tyc sec from lire case of Harriott 
in England, this did not come all at 
ohec,. Also, such a deep change in 
the underlying metaphysics of 
nature could not, and did not, occur 
will* sudden finality; the nineteenth- 
century debates over vitalism trad 
evolution showed that the mechani- 
cal approach had a long and wind- 
ing path to victory, 



Clockwork axis time In Sit Sung’s 
Globe Towr, begun in -F 1088. 


In this way. modern huropenn 
science begnn its triumphant 
ascent. Looking back, we can see its 
success in terms of a severely res- 
tricted programme executed in a 
series of favourable environments. 
Scnrcliing for abstract laws rather 
than subtle harmonies whs the 
effective procedure for establishing 
the ‘founUntion-scien.-es of mechanics 
and of the gross properties of inani- 
mate matter (whul we now call 
physics). This reduced conception of 
reality, together with a fruitful in- 
terplay of scholarship, medicine, and 
commercial exploitation, enabled 
the later- conquest. of chemistry. On 
its basis, the penetration into the 
reality of living mutter could be 
achieved, with Joseph Needham 
himself playing an Important and 
honoured part in this last campaign. 

Although this sketch of an ex- 
planation. of Chinn's failure und 
Europe's suc.cess will not be found 
in so many words in these essays, it 
could, not have been formulated 
without the initiul stimulus provided 
by Joseph Needham, continuously 
supplemented by his work over the 
years. And for Needham, even the 
explanation at this level is not com- 
plete ; for we know from the 
Chinese that as civilized men wo are 


‘Literarism ’versus 
• ‘Scientism’ 

T ‘ ■ ' • • 

■- 'Slr. - Ohci thing, at aftyrate, emerges' 

■ • from . Lord Annan’s reply (April 30) to 
: my leouife :.-he desires— intensely desires 
: ; r*o have' il undersWoii; that She Seller , 

v e 1 - wrote : ;U) 'The -Times proposing that 
the - universities should “ lay on ” vaca- 
-■ lion courses for the cramming of What ' 
fcre tiow Called teenagers did'- not 
! .deserve, .ifa: cormtiehlary Ji .mad© 6it.it 
^in':my. answering letter io The Times. 
,H6. bdieves (unlike atef, he «wa, In 
'■ "pluralism and compassion":' that 1 

■ proposal, we »re to pnderaiarid.wM & 
fling of coinpanion-trsomethitig'not to 

■; he tekbn ns a characteristic topte&l on •• 
,of r his habitual attitude towards, and 
cqntefll.ipp of,: ifttt mtivdirity, ■ ; 

. The olhcnihiag that might, bo. gaid to - 


— r — « uni jrimu to me 

pressures of. - advancing democracy; 
cramming those urtcnlhiisiastlc children 
for thdr *. dual Ifvino " „ MU u t. 


■' ut Jfie-jsl I ftchliu propoflftidn he; Offim-us-"- 
r m-T should hold iip for adtafration line 
injeHeciutiMife,'’ ' I njysejf, think this; 
offered as :thc eKentlal.^nphMisi bArdJy, 
.! a Jelfcity.. But the poirrf. tq-be made > 
regards tbc setf^omradWldh in.; which; 
‘ Lord Anoah is mesco^Wy ttwolvedf-a 
; tt4f-cantJT|dJcUqii that woufdJt£$f baVo* 
been enough, th explain why it should 
...be BO itTTpossiblq’ to -find any coherent 
argunjen; in bis sot-pjece. : ; : y •. 

'■.-fie brings. In the theme of reforms 


J-.-. ., , *“ v « wwinu u tt vc 

to do when the reformed sixth, form 
curriculum -came Into force. My:oitfy 
cqmtowtrt regarded not the postulated 

#? rm . s iff! Lo «« Annan's 
and its sitoiflcanco, w*lch was 
to the effect that dons must team to for- 
get tnelr privileged fussiness about the 
intellectual standards proper to a uni- 
versity: they must society. .. • - 

Ho . fa profophdly aware pf criticism 
to which he is ’expoied. ills uneasiness 
coiqes out ' In his tables; Thqs Jfa hoW 
to pose me wljb Uii? question whether 
I «huik-it; &,Pity York University .was 
foiuided. The truly; relevant reply ji 

tna* In Rnnllal. t_ ...u:_ i. %,.j. . r 
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obliged tn render due respect and 
reverence lo our ancestors, material 
and spiritual, for their achievements 
and for our inheritance from them. 

On this deeper issue, of our rela- 
tion to China and our debts to her, 
Needham has reflected repeatedly. 
Even to establish a case, he first 
had to argue against the consensus 
or historians of science, amateur 
and professional, that the only sig- 
nificant science is that related (in its 
results or in its methods) to the 
■single strand running from 
Galileo to Einstein. Needham’s en- 
larged view of science is necessarily 
an ecumenical one ; one must recog- 
nize and honour nut only botanists 
and ethnographers, but also those 
anonymous craftsmen who created 
such workatlay items as the harness 
and the wheelbarrow. Such a broad 
conception is difficult for anyone 
who lacks Needham's memory and 
talent for assimilation : and if il is 
not to be an amorphous veneration 
for every tiling that ever happened, 
such a history must he informed by 
a final cause appropriate to il. 

In a recent essay reprinted in 
Clerks and Craftsmen, Needham 
has identified one possible candidate 
for the iinal cause of the history of 
world science ; the " ecumenical sci- 
ence " of the international fraternity 
of scholars devoted to the study of 
the natural world in the past few 
centuries. The earlier endeavours oi 
all civilizations can now he seen as 
•“Rivers going to pay court In the 
Sea ", With this framework. 
Needham can study, the relations of 
Chinese and Western science, using 
the ideas of “ transcurrcncc " and 
“ fusion ". The former is the point 
where the -old is overtaken by the 
new ; the latter is self-explanatory. 

Or is it? Certainly, there has 
been a 'fusion of the community of 
scholars, as Chinese. Egyptian and 
English scientists all cooperate in 
scientific inquiry in a single uniform 
style. But to consider this as n 
fusion of sciences is to be kind to 
China, to a misleading degree. For 
(outside medicine) the process has 
been the sunimnry displacement, of 
Indigenous conceptions, and tho hiss 
or drastic reinterpretation of indi- 
genous techniques, consequent on 
the invasion of an alien system of 


repudiates the conception of enlighten- 
ment. democracy and progress voiced 
by Mr. Fowler, Minister of Stale, and 
Mr. Christopher Price, M.P. The lael- 
nnmed says In his letter to the TLS 
(April 30) th«t he “simply knows that 
the demand for nil forms of higher 
education . is growing apace ", and 
he merely l * wants to plan for this 
Inevitable domaod ", I still think that 
he is. ns I said. " innocent in Niul he r 
nl any Tate, is not consciously dis- 
ingenuous. The direction in which bis 
idea of the " inevitable demand " drives 
may be seen In his article on cn{ij|h(chcd 
Sweden (" Sweden's New Comprehen- 
siveness") In fast weeks >Ncw States- 
man. The late Kingsley Martin, il will 
be recalled; 1 -. writing, towards the end 
of Ms life;, on Sweden as die idea! 
civilized’ Bbciety, observed in a nuzzled 
WHy tJiat the Swedes, -very curiously, 
didn't sccin to be happy. • 

• :^£qrd, , Annan 'himself thinks it safe to 
' disioiss;,my use of the wofd “creative." 

with easy raopk«y, and to be. ki d light 

loWh^XyBL way, merely amused by the 
.ppraw ‘‘collaborative creative djfoft". 
And the. letters, you, sir, have selected to 
print will assure him that he has the 
kind of support he needs. “There nOver 
was a golden age of ap. -organic ' com- 
;-&»• misrepresentation that 

■ nothing more, like 

my ^ obser yp tion 

' • »« « necessary word, far 

wSileh the techno logical age proposes to 

■ haw no use,-.; TT.. ( . 

Thefi^'iS* 'Ihoh, little reason -wliy he 
d.hWlf dlsputiag the claim 
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Ephedra slnica {whence * cphedrlne ') 
front the Ta-Kttan pharmacopeia, 


knowledge and procedure. Thus the 
idea of “ fusion " does not protect 
China from the indignity of having 
been one of the tributaries to a sea 
which is ours; for “ ecumenical sci- 
ence " is the science descended in 
spirit and method from Galileo’s 
abstract mechanics and the crude 
aggressive environment of early 
modern Europe. 

Moreover, the idea of modern 
European science being the “ sea ” 
implies that with Ihis science we 
have reached evolution’s end. It 
might appear surprising that Need- 
ham, fnmillnr with ' the lengthy 
cycles of growth nnd decline in 
every civilization, should assume that 
ii few centuries of development in 
the particularly unstable context of 
European civilization have brought 
science to perfection. But then 
before he was n sinologist Needham 
was a biochemist; and (he dazzling 
conquests of this science, in new 
knowledge and retrospective expla- 
nation of the successes of old tech- 
niques, mukc it difficult to imagine 
how it could be modified for flic 
belter. The international community 
of scholars works in u style Hint is 
harmonious and urbane, nnd so 
seems to be the best realization of 
the most admirable qualities of Chinn 


lion. lu.facl, I suspect that letters will 
have been received in the ITS office 
to the effect that the questioning of the 
claim fa Ignorant, prejudiced, oul-of- 
dti|e sad Indefensible. 

F. R. LEA VIS. 

12 Bulstrodc Gardens, Cambridge. 


: Sir,- -I was the "lady philosopher" 
Who fio shocked Dr. LcnvSs by saying 
that there might be computer poetry. 
Dr. Uavte says (April 23) that this 
depends on’ What is meant bv poetry, 
Hhd, as Peter Jay remarked In The 
Times of Mai 2i poetry may be so 
defined that R pecomds trivially true, 
betteusc self-contradictory, to say that 
it could be produced -on u cauynitcr. 
What is a ^Ucussibks 'question is 
whether computer verse (to put it no 
higher [or the time being) and poet's 
. poetry, both of. which undoubtedly 
exist, can bear any significant reflation 
to each other. 

.'. Animosity • against "computer 
poetry * is often based on the notion 
that It must be mechanical, stereotyped, 
inhuman Jti fact, as with all opera- 
tions with, computers, an inventive 
human qtind has to inleVaot with the 
maohine. In a computer poem, there Is 
a . frame,- or pattern, which is bull! into 
: and thesaurus lists from' 

; wbfch-w6^ ;are selected aocordjnst la 
aa ordering guide, which works on « 
.semantic gaheind, the selection belpg. 
-made either by your choice as opera lor, 
or inftfaHy. by ihe: maohine, which will 
throw up&jarge ndmoer of possibilities 
■;frpm which yon can then choose. This 
.can ret you ih Inking. about a poem, as 
.something w ijch hai a pattern, and also 
: about? fitrihgi of words linked by devices 
,BOolr as rnyt ira tod, assonance. Instead 
of .^bcMtic nj by social and psycholo- 
ifilofti ateftolypesr jou haw a held ih 
ami you 6M play wuh a i 
pf as^pciailons most of 

ilon 

tw 


S. Europcan , 

is not 

this way. For, in «iu i Q v, re '*^C 
slylcis Galilean : 
c,al : unnaturally stable 
environment, from whoTj 
simple laws can be deriv^a 
the dominant tradliioos ol fl 
penn science, the iaboraionil 
merely one approach aro» J 
it is a way of life. Ne g*] 
observed that Chinese rw<SI 
so far resisted “fusion 1 '^] 
punetiire is still practised J 
fully and on a large scale 2 
so far kept its secrets Im 7 * 
mg neurophysiologists. M 
furnished us with . aaother 
cnn t example, related to ^ 
When Dr. Norman Bethy* 
covered that the bacillus kks 
“ cause " of tuberculosis L 
poverty, he found himseH m 
with the " ecumenical" scicq 
medicine, nnd so started [bepi 
age for humanity that ended 
medical hero’s death with the' 
Route Army in Yenan, 
Indeed, as wc pass farther 
scale of organization smj 
G alilean point-masses, the 
cies of the Oallilean style 
more pronounced. We retd 
so far as to compare (be 
Chinese landscape ji 
based on the pseudo-science d 
tnancy, with La vllk r«fa i 
Corbusier’s stark Cartcsiu 
The concept of “envhL 
which did have an honour'd 
in Western medicine 
il was replaced by germ- 
an eminently Chinese one. 
great deficiency of the fiei , 
pliers of ecology is tint bit 
ally seem to know so AM 
Tao. Needham has fwW 
materials for this new spto 
science, one which co$hi 
ecumenical ; and yet « tote 
nut drawn the conclusion. Ti« 
would involve a deep crime 
that science to which he mW: 
important contributions^ w 
which so much of bis life * 
affections are involved. Beiw 
great scholar, he is 
young, and wc can look 
more years of being cW^ 
lighted and educated at nisi* 1 


"fun", nut fun, like children^ 
cun be a preparation for » 
deeper. . , -Aj 

Whether Dr. Lea vis or u<J 
of us, likes it or not, wort 
people are going to W *v 
computers, in Iflboraiorw.jD 
in offices. If they get exam 
ing about possible patten* 
words can be cast aw W 
string of words, iHai wWl 
large their vocabulary * 
words, but produce M e ** 

art. I should cerlaloiy ool 
results could take the P»« 
ten poem wM<* 
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puter Would be ® 
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j lard Annan’s persuasion are 
,n Docs the expansion of the 
L i. apart from the expansion 
ihfer education of other kinds, cor- 
ii L-tiittly to the increase in the 
S of people naturally equipped 
(Ssioatdy prepared to .profit from 
Sus university disciphnes, or 

C P ii allow for standards of adnm- 
t, te related ? Statisticians and 
feudi icJl one story; prociMng 
^noiher. (2) Even supposing that 
Ulan docs not mean relaxed ad- 
qyndards, can the universities 
ii the proposed rate without 
euj ihcir nature ? Lord Annan 
Jjwgive me if, woigliing my words. 
I jut any honest don must answer 
fj ihat the deaision-mnk ers would 
Irtrr to Jltcmpl lo weigh, honestly, 
dIo against the loss rather than to 
pj, in the face of all reason, that 
I till be no loss. 

fee does not have to do much reud- 
between the lines of the Robbins 
part and later papers on policy to see 
Swofllie intentions of this policy 
[a have Ihe universities accept and 
Lw extent make good (he dedcien- 
k of the neglected and overstrained 
»ecundary education, and that 
i station is expected .to get worse. 
Surer their philosophy of education, 
* irf unlikely to confuse uropa- 
m and rhetoric with intcllcctuul 
toentorte identify political expe- 
M or panic reactions with the pur- 
ItT goodness. They find themselves 
Bopiidand are told that they must 
Rauch harder, that they must tench 
Ifal leiming or thinking and — from 
16 time -that they must not refuse 
*tch the labels of academic success 
■ 6 ihoso who have proved them- 
Mk of untcachable. There is a 
* hide the realities of a 
*rafo,i£ it is resolved by policies 
» flwrai, can only diminish intel- 
«JaJtniny kinds of goodness, 
ft uJHwruties are not to bfmue for 
iweaung proportion of mixed up 
[bsrapletely responsible young 
ptwbo i come to them jo sort them- 
ojid be sorted out, to make some 
Wm clearing their minds, orgnn- 
Jlftiremofiotvs and founding their 
wntiMt But jf the universities urc 
r ’■’ramming establishments - 
the cramming is 
L-f mii Pv 1 In science nnd teeli- 
®|^iusion and irresponsibility 

Aaaan assures us that Ihis Is 
‘tote wants; but I would claim 
J™ 1 °f m within the profes- 
Wme move in this direction seems 
pliable .result of tho po licy he 
ut course demography lias n 
^*1 on social need; but It docs not, 
H- Secondary and 
^MreaMon is, nlas, not nn “ eleg- 
plant” waiting for the 
A*** 80p*l will ; the (ruth is 

■5BT» d Hnd stntWlins. and 
te hea|' l so^e shrivelled fruits, 

f VI m/w mn 



J. M. COCKING. 
‘Uflfaot Gardens. London, N.W.3. 

Ss.w 1 ? must now have 
yout issue of January I this 
Ba y. have noted that the 
Which inflamed Dr. LeavJ* 
wnt and approving notice to 
’i^SfwpWw, Managers and 
* 8MS SO rar as to 
a *®owtedaable, intelli- 
While my 
(wJL® 1 ’dentlcal. with those of 
Th?X’-« , w ny of l h Me people, 

‘ iLS-SP® Approval, and too 
Arougfii the book, may 

/^- no J ice ® r8t appeared, ' 
P eascd the book had 
sufflclentiy interesting for 


front-page Ircalmcnt. I immediately 
fell thill yniir reviewer had detected in 
it exactly wlial he wished to find, l.e., 
reiiiforccnienl for an exse-nlinlly narrow 
teclinixnuic vision. I was sufficienily 
cross In prepare n teller to you Lhen, 
dissociating myself from many of his 
statements and speculations. On reflec- 
tion, however. I doubted whether the 
points I i nised would be siiiHcicnliy 
interesting lo your readers; and it did 
seem rather churlish [q repudiate 
opinions which, with luck, might lie 
ascribed In me only rarely, by the 
uni n formed, and by association, which 
had appeared in a notice which was 
so outgoing io me. 

Dr. I.eaviss puhlicisl flair now makes 
it important for me openly to disclaim 
general adherence lo the social philo- 
sophy of thinkers such as flake your 
reviewer lo represent. And there arc 
three points where our views diverge 
so widely that I .shall lake this oppor- 
tunity lo stress them. 

First, your reviewer resorts to n 
“ four! systems ’’ conception of society. 
He writes: ■* Wc have come to see thnl 
man. computer and environment arc 
elements in a total system which we can 
iindcrtiund and control with (he help 
of 'cybernetics*." Umlaut ami, when 
man becomes only an " elemeibt " 1 
Control ‘l Perhaps, if "we" land who 
exuclly arc “we”?) do insist on view- 
ing man not as prior but as just another 
clement, another variable, another re- 
source. Such an approach is, to say 
no more, methodologically restrictive. 
The "systems" notion may have value 
aa a sensitizing concept, or even as a 
kind of literary device, but as manifestly 
understood by your reviewer— and [his 
is highly symptomatic of the social ana- 
lysis of technological Utopians- -it leads 
to such jytatements as:. '* Similarly a well 
integrated individual reacts to a social 
atmosphere oil the closed loop prin- 
ciple; he behaves in a certain manner, 
senses the response of people around 
him, and adjusts his behaviour accord- 
ingly so as to create the impression 
desired." 

He becomes, in other words, a pav- 
loviun dog who has mastered the addi- 
tion^ tricks of “impression manage- 
ment Now wq all know people who 
are reminiscent of this model social 
actor, hut would we regard them as 
either " well adjusted " or exemplary ? 

This approach 'readily leads, as I 
point out in Computers, Managers and 
.kVniWv (p.l'M), to a pew mota physic, to 
a reification and idolatry of the 
( gene rail y beneficent) " system ". 

■■ Society is a self-adjusting mechan- 
ism ", we learn. This will be a com- 
fort to many : for instance, to the 
Czech's, to the poor of the Third .World, 
and lo American negroes. Concorde 
sometimes thunders over my office. 

. For ton Down is handy, I have just rend 
Warwick University Ltd.', but perhaps 
nil these unpleasant things are just 
healthy signs of society adjusting itself. 
Or are they? For your reviewer 
remarks that the system of society can 
have wishes that In moments or per- 
versity il oven “ wishes lo commit sui- 
cide" ' . . J 

Second, it is surprising lo find vour 
reviewer conjuring no the " terrifying 
prospect " of massive idleness' following 
the "computerization" of work if he 
truly believes sooiety to be a self- 
adjusting mechanism. Personally, I do 
not think we shall have to face such 
a prospect for a very long time to 
come, and if and when we have to it 
will only be terrifying if one believes, 
apparently as does the rather puri- 
tanical technological utopian,, that 
Satan must find work for idle hands 
to do. 

The third specific opinion of vour 
reviewer that I repudiate is that toy 
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honk is "intelligent". " InlclligLiit " 
Here equals “ agrees willi me ”, At the 
very least I tmi reluclant lo agree with 
anyone _ wlm ilares to ex pun ml flic 
challenging " systems " inctaphysic so 
glibly. So please m.iy we have it 
plum : whatever its mlier faults, 

(- nnipittcrs, Aliiiiirei-| y and Sovirlv is 
not '■ inlclligelll ", 

A word .,h, »ni n r . ! eavis: Much of 
his analysis, tin, ugh siieiologically un- 
preteillioiis, may he right. Unt why docs 
he have in he so right, so often so 
Inna *1^ It heconies eon liter- productive, 
and his eoireetive prescriptions are too 
lajiherly and noslalgie. And incidcn- 
tally, on my reading of such poems as 

Noiiinghani's New Universiiy ”, ,m 
bnglish faculty, or any oilier sort of 
faculty, would he the Iasi place D. H. 
Lawrence would have sent (he young 
for the succour of [heir intuitive gifts 
for to ‘ think with their blood" .is he 
ha* m. 

Finally, may ] have my I il tic say nn 
tno'*iwi} euflures" issue tor is it 
” three."? ('. p. Snow graciously ad- 
iilittcd (lie social -.indies as a further 
intellectual tradition when he took his 
"second look ")? Surely a “culture" 
Much to some extent does unify par- 
ticular perspectives and traditions de- 
rives from philosophy, through its 
ability to explicate each one and relalv 
il to others. I claim ihis reluctantly, 
because in doing so I have to admit In 
my own views and values a persistent 
and imperialistic ” sociologism Philo- 
sophy is nn excellent antidote to this 
narrowness, and I see no reason why il 
should not prove equally good medicine 
lor the respective narrowness of “sci- 
entism ", “ literarism ” and— this is by 
no means contradictory— “pluralism. 

MICHAEL ROSE. 

Lecturer in Industrial Sociology, 
School of Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences, Hath University. 

Sir,— Dr. Lcnvis is. Lord Annan ad- 
mits (April 30), “armed against light- 
weight attacks " of which Geoffrey 
Grigson's Idler might be taken as a 
fair sample. But Lord Annan doesn't 
seeni aware of the inadequate calibre of 
his own animunition; 

HIs attitude (o Dr. Lcnvis veers un- 
happily throughout the article from 
animosity to deference and back as if 
he were unsure whether to prowl round 
his adversary, clawing occasionally, or 
to go in for the kill. 

Lord Annan claims to have been mis- 
represented by Dr, i.eavis in the past; 

. and appears to be not above tactical 
misrepresentation himself. At one 
point, for example, he wishes to 
demonstrate that Dr. Lcavis made a 
complete volte-faec on Lady Chatter- 
ley's Laver between tho time of D. H. 
Lawrence Novelist and tho L.C.L. pro- 
secution six years later.' 

“ Il violates Lawrence’s own csscntii|l 
canons as an artist ", Annan quotes Dr, 
Lea vis as saying then. But Dr. Leavis 
said almost exactly that in the passage 
Lord Annan quotes from the earlier 
book: “ It offends, surely, against 
[I-awrencc’s own canons— jtJie spirit of 
his creativity. . . The brackets mark 
Annan's editing. Again, says Annan, 
by the time of the trial Leavis found 
Lawrence’s rendering of sexual experi- 
ence in the book “ strongly distasteful". 
Again, it's all in the earlier book, imme- 
duitely preceding the .passage Annan 
quotes: “The willed insistence an 
words and facts must . . , have some- 
thing unacceptable, something offensive 
about it.” 

So by editing, Lord Annan creates the 
illusion of a volte-face out of what was: 
no more than an Increased emphasis. 

On (he purpose of the university, for 
b !1 his talk of evidence and- aoluality, 
Lord Annan fa ambivalent^ "What 
matters most at a university is ‘the meet- 
ing of minds.” Well, Dr. Lcavis would 
not disagree with that. But “meeting" 
is the key word, and at some universities 
mind* .signally do not- 

Everything. is "secondary to- the cul- 
tivation, training - and exercise of the 
intellect".'. • ' ■/ 

What does this amount to 7 Guki- 
. vatlori ” smacks of dilettantism, while 

training and exercise” evoke a strange 
picture of a cerebral gymnasium where 
athletes limber up for a race they *re 
never to run weight-training with chess 
ap'd crossword puzzles. 

■ "Universities should- hpld -. up for,' 


wun hy tlic inlcllrcl," In Ihis context, 
" kim w ledge" would seem mure accu- 
rnie than “ experience ”. There is a 
world of ilillcn.-ncc heiwccn n wJiolc 
mind enming r ■* grips with, organizing 
ami posseting Ms experience, and an in- 
tellcct eng.igi-U in working out puzzles, 
absorbed in its own ininuliue. 

Lord Ann. m's own hnigiuge docs not 
rcas-iiire one much : " The elegant hut 

dwarf plain of ^condury ediicnlion 
wlial doc- Lh.it d>ioiii*,hing “ elegant ” 
mean here ? ]| -.peaks or an aUitude 

to secondary education which falls 
somewhere ^hnrl of committed, and to- 
gether with ihe earlier " cultivation " is 
distinctly ominous. 

One’s l.i ith in Lord Annan's criteria 
is not increased hy his invocation of 
Kcynei. When, nn the other hand, he 
adduces Ii. M. Forster, he appears un- 
wittingly to be endorsing I .ca vis's posi- 
tion: " Forster (aught me to he scep- 
tical about .schemes fur human 
improvement.” 

' Ihat surely is what “ Literalism und 
Scientism: the mi sconce pi inn and the 
menace " was -among other things 

iihoiil. 

SHFjPHIKN THORN. 

king’s ( nlk-ge, Cnmbridge. 


Sir, The controversy involving 
Lcavis, Snmv. Hu.xtey and others has 
been a war too much of words and 
too little of concrete issues. He now, 
in the lecture primed in the TLS for 
April 23, charges the " educated and 
cultivated" tvrih having lost uuy sense 
of ends, any wise notion of goals for 
the science, the technology, and the 
politics. This argument -taken along 
with many others of 1-Cflvis‘s from 
Culture and linrirvnmeiu 11933) on- 
wards- implies ihuL once we did have 
such a sense and such a wisdom. 
Indeed wc did. and they wore reli- 
gious. People believed In salvation, 
redemption, the after-life, and , that 
whole family of notions that most 
people in our culture whether “ culti- 
vated" nr not -con no longer lake 
seriously, for they have turned out to 
rest on illusions as to what life in the 
universe is in fact tike. Leavis has 
therefore little to say when be has to 
give his view of wtiat life w for — at 
best only the embarrassing vagueness 
of that sentence in Two Cultures ? 
ll%2, p. 26) about “that to whioh, 
opening as it docs into the unknown 
and itself unmeasurable, wc know we 
hclong ”, 

In fact Lcavis has said much more 
specific things in. many conversations 
that f have taken pari in, and though 
lo adduce these may seem nn illicit 
method of debate, anything more gen- 
eral would evaporate into mere verb!- 
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severed from any other kind ? 

As for tije jrtspe of." scholars who 
have put on one side the worjd of 
material success ; in order to study 
with ’ single-minded devotion some 

; topic because that seems important to 

■ them "-r^ts well hold out, this picture 
of ihe university: for people tO r admire 

.. as have a tdece.of obeese crawlmg ys* . 

V industrious maggots under their no$e. : 
This fa hoi' a mwliiw of minds but- a 

■ fragmentation and divergence, a blind 
burrowing. Of course reseaDOh-work ow 
beteportant and vital, but Urd Atmatj 

r . does in>t present it th*t way. ' 

>. ■' "To produce- dill 1 of ■ th? jdhaqs iof. 

r i|iutoa^' ■♦bme' :of' order 


am not unaware of the tiJIemmaS now 
arising from the , new kinds of Inten- 
sive cap>- But ibis ,ia five matgin of 
medical science, not its centre. For my 
own part I am unendingly grateful 
that my father has been kept alive and 
vigorous by a drug that controls high 
blobd-prtssiire and 'that my wife was 
enabled to come safely through a 
difficult confinement. Secondly. Lea via 
once recalled, as a typical item from 
the good old days of unadulterated 
food, tbnt in his childhood you could 
buy butler in Cambridge market 
wrapped in a cabbage-leaf. For my . 
own part I era glad to have exchanged 
such idyllic items for the vastly fan- 
proved . life of dip people whp make 
the butter. In Leo vis’s childhood one- 
third of all country people were earn- 
ing too little to, maintain minimum 
physical efficiency. As they said them- 
selves, " cabbage killed many a babby, 
but kept the next biggest alive”. 
Uoscph Ashby of Tysoe', 1961, p. 36). 
Finally, when I taxed Leavis' with com- 
mending Lawrence while denigrating 
that new freedom from the Sexual guilt, 
shame, and inhibition which Lawrence 
bad struggled, against, Leavis replied 
that:.real|y the young people were not 
happier .or more fulftlleil, for all their 
0-eater. liberty. How doe f fye know?. 

Cu!|urCs just teannbt be ooki- 4 
pared ■ overall. . Modern mao has 
reduced Ihe back-breaking toll 
but increased the boredom- of the 
Conveybr-htH. He hes fninknized the 
epideovka but maximized the «rma- 
DMtfS^ He bos. reduced the few tod 
grief of constant infant deaths but lost 
the sustaining dltfsaOn of a saaicrtioned- 
goal beyond this wbrid. Therefore if fa 
irreapodsiWe for' Leavis-Tda it Was for 
T. S. ' HidHHo encourage pe<H^e to 
think of 'fine modem dfiemmas as 
unprecedentedly Cruel. Leans’* accu- 
racy of mind enables ham to formulate 

• many of these tfileiwnaa with a fine- 
force land prOcidonj -but hfa emotional 
conservatism • makes him cloud fits : 
. whhl/an mireaaoited. down, -on 

. i : David,. ORA j^’r 

.107; Bp\wirt)am.Rqad l .Lto^^ 

..jSirMMsij 1 please be allpwod to tapke 
bp a iide-ifaue artiirtfe from flic jLedtffa'- 
Annab " = discifatl pa — namely, ' .J' Mr.’ 
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Geoffrey (irjgMin\ '»nnlc (Mu - hi liens 
Ihat “ we leu vc Dr. fur Ihi^e .vhn cure 
our ailnienti " 

Tile fact lli.il. -.vl)crc.i> .i c.'UpIc n( 
decades agu uik- miylii ri^luly have htvn 
cousidcreit “ pushing ' in" insist on 
academic titles, ihe Munition has non 
so changed lliui il has hecuntc holh 
necessary .nut pnidciii io display them. 
This docs nut i chile to any increase or 
decrease in the mnnl>,-i ut duel orates 
being awarded su tuncli as the growing 
tendency, at least in provincial univer- 
sities. in appoint to positions of 
seniority men who have neither 
research uui publications io their credit, 
in mi own university, piufcisiirships 
have recently been given n> men whoso 
qualifications do not extend beyond the 
bachelor's degree tin one case a 
fourth ! I and wins have no public 
reputation lo offset their mediocrity. 
Indeed, the university has at times made 
no stterci of its belief that industrial or 
practical experience constitutes (lie best 
possible criterion for an academic post. 

Equally pernicious is the tendency, 
at present more apparent Elian ever, for 
" assumption " to take the pluce of 
" Achievement ", I alcly. I was told 
by one of my stuff: “ Hut I expect my 
colleagues to have a Pli.D., don't 
you ? ” This was from a mini who had 
not yet (or since j a liem pled Ufa master's 
degree. Of course, il mny well be that 
Oxbridge scholars actually do lake 
these things in iheir stride though 1 
scarcely think I am the first to nave . 
observed port-swilling mediocrities 
dilating on the monograph they will 
never write. Hut lesser mortals are 
often in the position that unless they 
assert their qualifications, they are apt 
to get overlooked. In any case, Dr. 
Leavis is a special case. I should have 
thought his title carried overtones simi- 
lar to those borne by Dr. Arnold's and 
should accordingly be retained as a 
mark of respect. 

Should Ihis last sentence arouse the 
opposition, may 1 further point nut that 
Dr. Leavis holds a Ph.D. and D.Litt., 
whereas Mr. Grigsnn's. privileged 
healers rarely aspire to more than an 
M.B. B.Ch.-- another fact that ir ntU 
without "bearing an the question of 
" assumption " and ** achievement ", 
LAURENCE DAVIES. 

103 Minehead Avenue, Sully. 
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. J UST P U B L I SHED • ’ 

The Victorian : \ 
Church 

Parfl 1A29-1859 ' 

' ‘ owpfl ' CHADWICK . . 

' ' A n umb^r of rninor. revisions have 
'• becn jnada to the text for this second r , 

1 -edition. ‘ ' :i . 

' - * , • . like h rich tapestry, absorbing 

, both ip Its scale and scope and in ifa ■ 
. , iplri^ate. derail. 1 ■ aha BRiut»! ?0 j 

. A Synopsis I v 
of the Go§pefe - 

THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS WITH ‘ 
THB JOHANNINE PARALLELS ; 

^ H. f. d. Sparks V‘ 

■ ' , 'A masterly achievement, wfakij ' : 
■ • provides . the Rtu()ept r who hag no 
•; a Ore^k with a superb tool for-stqdy,*., 
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Communication by means of language 
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DONALD M. MucKAY : He is not restricted to a fixed 

Information. McGiunism and Mean- repertoire of cries, as is a bird or a 
j n g gibbon ; nor is bis message expressed 

u i i n... n < a as R simple physical analogue of 

l%pp. M l. I . Pre-A. O 5s. lhe iufQr| ^ atio H n " being con veyed. as 

!■’. II. GEORGE : is the message of the bee using a 

Models Think I mi dance ,0 inform its fellows of the 

Models i r i lurking distance and direction of a honey 

166pp. Allen and Unwin. 35s. source. Yel man's communication is 

(■MICK HF.RRJOT : similar to these other forms in some 

' / ‘ _ . respects at least, for all succeed in 

An Introduction fo Hie IMcliotogj t he task of conveying "informa- 
uf l anguage tion •• f rom sending organism to 


, Pfr.l’ER HF.RHIOT : 




. < •(, » , t __ 

iliyi 1 '. «!!' *} ln iLse,f or whether it parallels in a disconcerting fluctuation of style. 
1 l 'iiii ' { : some real sense the bumnn activities At some places Professor MacKay 

. •{|;j .1 . ^Cir capacities it purports to describe, uses sctioolboy-simple illustrations 
j*! jl'-j' Man's communication with others 1 from 'everyday life, but at others 
I ,;! of ,hk species differs from that of he assumes that entropy, the Con- 


or l anguage tion " from the sending organism to 

197pp. Met hueii. L2 2s. the receiving organism, ft is the 

EDMUND CAHPKNTE.t „,„l S' 

rnRSHAM. M.UJJMN .Edi.or.. . t," 

t'A’p loro t ions id Communication p^l twenty years. 

208pp. C ape. 30s. Professor MacKay, of the Re- 

search Department of Communica- 
In one guise or another, ihc ques- { j on at Keele, is among the founders 
lion of how the study of commtroi- . OT „, 

cation and language can contribute ° f ' nforme,,on ‘*°7 a " d , one °* ,ts 
to our understanding of human lcadin g exponents. In information, 
nature is one llrat constantly crops Mechanism, and Meaning he per- 
up in modern Western thought. In forms die courageous act of assent- 
linguistics, in philosophy, and in bling a retrospective collection of 
psychology, the problem of human papers first published between J950 
language and the human mind is ana 1964. He has added some intro- 
• / one that recurs again and again. By ductory material and a linking 
studying some aspect of language or commentary to desenoe the back- 
conimumciifion we may hope lo ground to the various articles and to 
gain some insiglu into the working relate them to one another. We see 
of the human mind. Bui we can the gradual development of the no- 
‘ hardly do this directly: we have to tionsof information and information- 
proceed by formulating a model of content, with the revising and ex- 
soral* particular aspect of the paneling of Shannon's seminal for- 
himiuri communicative faculty to mutation*; then follow attempts to 
account for one particular body of apply the theory to subject-matter 
data. The first three books reviewed as diverse as optica] instruments and 
here are all to some extent con- atomic physics, telephone channels 
corned with such models— commu- and neurology. Perhaps inevitably, 
Dication models. psychological the heterogeneity of this collec- 
models, linguistic models — and all tion — some of the chapters were 
have lo face the ultimate question broadcast talks, some were technical 
whether any such model is an end papers in learned journals — leads to 
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other living creatures in that man struction of a vector-model In 
^lone has the faculty of language, hyperspace, and the calculus of par- 


tial differential equations, arc mat- 
ters which the reader will under- 
stand without explanation. 

Professor George's Models of 
Thinking is the first of a scries 
entitled “ Advances in Psychology ”. 
Il consists of two parts with a 
summary. In the first pari ihc 
author defines his terms, reviews 
various theories of learning and 
cognition, and lays down a back- 
ground for his methods. He sees the 
human being us an organisiq using a 
memory store and sensory inputs ns 
sources for the thinking activities of 
recognition, recall, concept-forma- 
tion, hypothesize lion, and deductive 
reasoning. He notes that language 
"must play a vital part in the 
information processing ", In Part 
Two he tries to model this thinking 
capacity in computer-programme 
form. This involves a good deal of 
symbolic logic in the modelling of 
the formation of concepts, infer- 
ences, and deduction. But behind 
the neat logic formulas and flow- 
diagrams, Professor George is 
aware— somewhat uneasily, it 
seems— that actual human beings 
are apt to disrupt all the smooth 
data-processing by emotions. As he 
puts it in n paragraph headed 
“Oddities of Thinking”, “emo- 
tional features must ultimately be 
brought into a programme, either 
directly by chemical for colloidal- 
chemical) means or indirectly by 
mathematical functions *\ “ Psycho- 
logical " in popular parlance is 
often a near-synonym of “ irra- 
tional, illogical, emotional " ; and 
until the computer-psychologists 
have managed to incorporate such 
characteristically human features 
into their model of thinking, their 
model will remain seriously inade- 
quate. However much wc may like 
to think we are rational and logical 
beings, the fact remains— ns adver- 
tising men, politicians, and propa- 
gandists know— that wc arc not. 


One is thankful lo note Professor 
George’s modesty : 

Perhaps il should be said bluntly that 
any attempt lo programme the full 
range of human behaviour is quite 
beyond us at the moment and in this 
hook wc are only scratching the sur- 
face of what wc take lo be the centra] 
problem of thinking. 

Neither Professor MacKay nor 
Professor George takes into account 
the revolutionary ferment in linguis- 
tics whereby in Ihc past decade 
Chomsky and his followers have 
upset many received ideas 
about language. The intellectual 
fashion in linguistics had been 
to concentrate on the empirical 
approach at the expense of the 
rational: to take nothing for 

granted, not even the existence of 
the mind, ideas, or emotions, and to 
formulate and lest hypotheses only 
on the basis of externally observ- 
able data. So phoneticians analysed 
sound-types, classifying them taxo- 
nomicafly into phonemes, while 
grammarians analysed sequences of 
phonemes, classifying them into 
words and longer structures. The 
great aim was to account for a 
corpus of utterances in u language; 
when it was adequately described, 
(lie (ask was done. The emphasis on 
language as observable linguistic 
behaviour, jn tunc with the whole 
approach implicit in the use of the 
term " behavioural science” as a 
synonym for psychology, led to a 
welcome rigour in experiment and 
theorizing: but it diverted attention 
from the central problem of lan- 
guage and the mind on to the peri- 
phery of overt behaviour, and .has 
been compared by Chomsky to the 
replacing of physics by a "science 
of meter- readings ", 

In An ! nt rod nr turn to lhe Psy- 
chology of Language. Dr. Hcrriot 
devotes separate chapters to the 
" generative " approach of Chomsky 
und his followers and to the " bcha- 


Finding the right terms 



The Life of Reptiles 

Angus Bellairs 

; University of London, 

A t wo- vbiume survey which incorporate* traditional 
Information with important recent Advances 

lUUstiiaeed 70t each iioliime WatoralBistoi^ redo < 

the Intelligent Eye 

R. Ju Gregory''-'.. 

■ I . ".University ofEdinbutgV 

The author of ‘Eye and Brain* extends the theme of 
his Royal institution lectures by Bxnlbiirur the uhlbue 


tally, thanks presumably to the 
MAUREBN CARTVYR1GH1 : British classical tradition, the nine- 

The Vocabulary of Science tcenlh century could still product 

184pp. Heiuemann. £2 2s. ' ’ etymologically impeccable words 

- r - like “cHlltodo “adiabatic”, and 

” electron but il also reflected the 
Professor Hogben here tails the contemporary fashion for scientific 
linguistically slovenly Anglo-Saxon hagiography by giving us such 
to order. Tho vocabulary of West- inexpressive units us. the “ampere", 

ern science, tip argues, is undergoing J Qu l c • :i1 ^ worso 

a nmra « was to come \n our own century. 

^ degrade Following the precedent of Pluto, 

, tiotL’ which s leading gradually to . we .are now assailed by monstrosities 
thp betrayal of the high standards like “laser" and “maser"; nnd, 
of Tatiopairty, precision, and intellj- quite without precedent, we have 
gibility set by such philological tiia< "nadir of verbal vulgarity", 
heroes of the eighteenth century as P ,e ”, M nit in phys- 

“ d ‘ZnzfwX™ ■■ 5 bi g m i /bZ " 

Lavoisier. As. a result of rapid adv - 1 „ * 

ana. In whit wn might call .he. . Tf y ' a l Prof T° 1 '. 

: natural .history tradition in science JJ* ft ! nd <* 

(a tradition that embraccd chcmistry “ e Qu "' ^°" u toT « known since 

auto, as estily ns it embraced lhe «ntury), lies in a 

: botany J. id t-mology). these men 

.•wep beset % an , unprecedented " r<l . '” d «>« 

: number: * vegetable and animal *7 ^ for the- hn*u.st« Vrg,- 

. species an^ gl chemical subslancn e ' of « m « ltr, y su ®- 

which had. to he named and class!- and Lu ^ n v h r » mn ? ar 

: .fled. Haying at itheir disposal only , : and ‘S' ‘*W of ftsonalsilg 
meagm^entific-VodBbaiary. wMch " , w “ rd - ll J ta :if of fanguages. It is 

■ att^eiJ,by.(hj:claM|cai schoisirstiip ^ «<Se^. l»pn: about to ghad an 
! ,off^,;S S |iainpnce. , :they turned tt •'« | w *^»**». * »«•» -W» 
■'ihejfaa languages of antioiilty for : .. v . a - ^ :PPMton” (bjr analogy 
- duft-'iitw words. Thus freed from . Itl “°" ,nd Photon) instead of 

■ any mwinnen of meaning carried: P 0 ? 1 *™* Jopi»|* Annlpiy 

-• U ^L ■i riib 'Cr iron), and-, by? (tie ■ same token vs ■ 1 

I-' ^ j/,™* 11 . 1 iaw '^ spared «ucb maja- 

i Lbioafeus s Systems 1 propitqTS and motorcade . 
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r lm|Miiu help in his pyesahcatlen M qn Intrlnsicatiy . . I 
- dlffleult^ubjeet* Rqbert Wfatlp, New Sdenriat . 

| Hltf itifitcrf 42r ' ( 

| Hail and Food j 

hv- Magups Pyke i 
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viounst approach which 
has so strongly attacked ik 
neither approach as entirely^, 
ate, and criticizes 
both for rationalizing and 
straw models of the opposCT 
in order to knock afidw? 
cognizing the importance rf 
generative psychoUnguists r 
of deep structure ", but 
with their separation - of |, 
from other forms of human 
lour he sees a way forward 
the schema and strategy" 
propounded by Lunzw. He 
that this theory hns the adv»« 
both of accounting for beimios 
general and of representing fo 
tioning of the central i 
system : 

The strategy corresponds lo the 
operation of the organism at icy. 
time ; the schema to its poleoltf 
regulated behaviour. The strata 
be likened to the “flow” of am* 
any phase of the operation of 
machine; the schema is the 
diagram itself. 

By no means least amon tC 
virtues of Dr. Harriot’s book s tf 
mass of up-to-date bibliojnjtiaf 
references. Vi 

From the profound to the Trip 
Explorations In Cowniwifaffaibg 
collection of articles reprinted fa 
the University of Toronto m 
Explorations, published in the 1)1 
and now out of print. It pent 
characteristic McLuhaneapt fa 
lure : valuable nuggets of inlliifr 
whelmed by a gaudy galliM^of 
candy-floss generalization}, fatf 
dally sounding significul fa#; 
solving on closer ex&mifi&aa* 
windy exaggerations or 
falsehoods. The media is 
sage, the mad ear was the m 
age, tho mode here is Ibemfa J 
Print hns no place in «» jj 
literate global vile age (even wy, 
it is still only the despised Lteffik* 
have ever heard of McLuhan], 


posea as b i 

German slowness to «^r 

dieridcal noniendatar^ , 
FreSh. AM*»J 3 ga 
only with k < ^* n .' wc ° «|S 
Fmnaho'Gcrman^^ 
tists may And. i» 
ters' heavy g«»W ; -”L ^ 
stands w a wardng 
us. ; sdenusts ^ 

alike. Our fangw^ i^ 

so many fields, is Jo d 
is in danger not^£, 
attack, but from sheer 

iodifference- - 
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VHNV WORDS is a diagram 
J j A thousand is the 
111, sic answer, and this is often 
Jridil. give or take a facioi of 
Lhjpsmoit thought is hnguis- 
L nl0S i observation is visual and 
on accept information, much 
B ibraugb the eye than by any 
g method. Visual information 
ic further merit of being two- 
jfcional, whereas language is 
f Some fast readers can take 
of the two dimensions of a 
Sprint, but they are rare. Of 
Itdien a diagram is a straight 
Ration, such as a map or Lhe 
fjph of a face, a verbal or 
|£ description could never 
qchulogicully adequate. Hvcn 
tp eAuliy a mistake to rciy on 
^am by itself without com- 
k It is better to emphasize some 
(Bain features In words. Think, 
rumple, of an electrical circuit 
urn. 

if iKhnical purposes every dia- 
ler picture can be expressed 
Wkrily by listing the state of 
* at each of a large number of 
sin the diagram, each of these 
» tyhg sped lied by its two 
fiibitt. Ia effect this is who l is 
mhinapicturc is transmitted by 
•ion or facsimile. The diagram 
we or less In " one-one eorre- 
riesce " with the symbolic repre- 
Etwi, just like a graph and a 
W figures. But this correspond- 
t Ao bis psychological merit. 

& the "aBtional cube" is often 
sued with slices corresponding 
the lixtions allotted to food. 

professors and so on. For 
« tire mure emotional appeal 
i Vito and graphs. Sometimes 
fnctioiis are represented hy 
fatn. hich might appeal even 
(fia cakes; but moneybags can 
facing, even deliberately, be- 
fi is not clear whether the 
■Mr the linear dimensions of 
spite relevant. There are many 
>»jys of being deliberately mis- 
*1 »iih words, diagrams and 
wGome of them very humor- 
rttwps numbers are the most 


W ords, 

diagrams 

and 

numbers 
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pernicious when misused because 
i hey look so accurate. 

Lei us consider why quantitative 
results arc so important in science. 
The answer is obvious in the upplicn. 
lions of science, such as in engineer- 
ing, or in the chemical industry, but 
less obvious when we arc concerned 
with scientific explanation. Consider 
an example. Clerk Maxwell sug- 
gested Lhat light is a form of electro- 
magnetic radiation,' and that, were 
such radiation produced, outside the 
optical range, it would be found to 
have the same velocity ns light. When 
this is verified to say six pkiccs of 
decimals, then the theory hns about 
a hundred times the odds it would 
have if the verification were only to 
four places. Or take another example. 
If wc measure the circumference of 
a circle whose diameter is a mile, and 
find il is 3,14159 miles, wc have 


obtained a good verification of the 
axioms of Euclidean geometry 
regarded as a branch of physics, 
although these axioms make little 
reference to numbers. If we could 
make the measurement to a few more 
■ places of decimals we would find 
that Euclidean geometry was refuted 
as the true geometry of space ; at 
least if Einstein’s theory of General 
Relativity is mure correct. This is 
just one example of the importance 
of measurement in pure science. 

Sir Arthur Eddington surmised 
(hat the ultimate form of the laws of 
nature would be purely qualitative, 
and retrospectively almost obvious, 
and that all numerical magnitudes 
would be obtained by deduction. For 
example, lhe ratio of the mass of the 
proton to- that of the electron should 
be deduciblc. If Eddington’s goal is 
ever achieved the whole of physics 


"■ill he analogous in a kind of geo- 
metry. Hegel Niiid th.il quality 
emerges out of quaniily ; Eddington 
m dice) >aid ihc ci t n \ c r>c. 

Words, diagrams, and numbers 
ate between I hem siilt not enough fur 
the comiiiunieutinn of most 0 f mod- 
ern science. In addition it is usually 
necessary to use mathematics for an 
accurate exposition. The intelligent 
layman must often be satisfied with 
only a vague understanding if he is 
not something of a lYialhemaiieian. 
But much can be done by appeal lo 
analogies and spatial intuition by tea- 
chers who have mastery of their sub- 
jects and who are prepared to devote 
enough lime to exposition. As Witt- 
genstein said in another connexion, 

w * 1al ., can be Mud at all can be said 
clearly ”, and as Churchill might 
have added •* and it can be said in 
half a page 

Fven mathematicians, find mathe- 
matics diillculi lo read. This i.s mainly 
because it is so condensed: il has 
almost no ■■ redundancy " in the tech- 
nical sense of the theory of informa- 
tion. I.itlic did Churchill know how 
right he was: the whole of classical 
nhysics can be expressed in half a 
page-- of formulas, Rut even a genius, 
starting from scratch, would not be 
able to understand these formulas 
without a great deal of blood, .sweat, 
tears and sorrow. Mathematics can 
give exact description but it i.s almost 
useless without the support of ter- 
minological inexactitudes. 

Finally something should be said 
of the media used for the communi- 
cation of science. How to make the 
best use of these is clearly a question 
of. first importance where education 
is concerned, whether (his be for a 
select group of students or for the 
world at large. In the sciences there 
is a greater premium on lucidity than 
in the arts, although surprisingly it 
is often more difficult to achieve 
there: scientists unfortunately usu- 
ally have less command of language 
in the lecture theatre than their liter- 
ary colleagues. For this and other 
reasons, some students will learn bet- 
ter from books than from lectures. 
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! ccliiicrs stand mi pedestals, 
svhetca* good teachers cn.-iitrr.rjc 
question-, and answer them without 
sarcasm, however stupid they might 
appear to be. The author of a goo. I 
textbook has a harder task here since 
he shim'd guess what questions ate 
likely in be asked and should answer 
them in advance. Il is more eco- 
nomical lii use i Hit rt rations in n book 
than iL is in a classroom. Slides, of 
course, can he produced, but the 
elFori required by the student is 
greater than were he examining them 
in a book, and some students w ill go 
lo sleep when the lights are lowered. 
Slides may be projected from behind 
frosted glass so as lo avoid thi* 
objection, but (his is more expensive 
in equipment and in space than the 
usual method. 

Films and television pro- 
grammes share one of the advan- 
tages of the book in (hat since 
Ihcy arc addressed to a large 
audience it is economical m invest 
heavily in their preparation. Of the 
two. films are more effective be- 
cause they are more hypnotic, but 
in principle television could aLo be 
projected on to a large screen. Roth 
media have the disadvantage of no 
immediate feedback from the 
students, whereas computerized in- 
struction has feedback in one direc- 
tion— that is. the computer can ask 
questions but is not yet good at 
answering them. This is why “com- 
puter-assisted instruction “ is a better 
name. Many students find it less 
embarrassing to reveal their ignor- 
ance to a computer than lo a human 
teacher and a class of boisterous 
youths. 

The fiature of asking questions 
can be incorporated in books of 
" programmed instruction ". The 
computer has the advantage over 
such bonks in that, well-designed 
computer pj u grammes can be readily 
brought up to dale. The preparation 
of computer teaching programmes 
involves a great deal of work and is 
perhaps -not yet economic, but it will 
become so when the so-called “ com- 
puter utility ’’ becomes a reality. 


precise technical meatuot , 
anyone who has enwuQleredJ® 
legists groping for a 
acceptable definition ot a . ™ 
used term like. MmminW. 
Indeed any practitioner oH* 
our new sciences 
fish n “ scientific *' termlnoWi 
recognize the wfcdom ffm 
the reformers of elght^o®. 
science eschewed the Vernal' 
Within its garish dusttejfa 
Vocabulary o] ^ 

thing for everyone.^** 
may find some of , „ 

ben's judgments on tbs W 
science curiously dftted l 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL BOOKS 


B^eiies/ department of the largest publishing house in Italy. Since Us estab 
3^! / a f ew years ago it has attained national success and international 
Experts from 21 countries are represented among our authors, 
the occasion of this special number of lhe Times Literary Supplement, 
8 with ' The Communication of Science* the publisher Arnoldo Monda- 
nJf f^ ase <1 and honoured !o announce the publication (ia September 
l°f lhe fifth edition (65.000 copies already sold) of the 

|CYCLOPAEDIA 
P SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

l rD fe'^eK Cl ff pacd * a Polished in Western cetes on 10,000 largefonnat pages, and 
E^ailY fcSi. y 5 B comprehensive view, at 15,000 original illustrations , in monochrome 
W ' u- ^ k* who,e fi e W of scientific nnd coulour. This the largest collection o£ 

*% smd su x? te: mathematics and logic; scientific illustrations ever published iti one 
1 ,ne: physics “id engineer- work. The articles are linked through more 
* naSSof e8rt ^ fences. Eighty sub- than 20,000 cross-reference lo allow system-' 
PfoeEuS j r01 ", acoustics to ZOOLOGY) ptic reading. There is also an analytical index 
^^Ikiat am articles, arranged in containing boms 70,000 scientific and tech- 

t- -j woer,-from abacus to zvoomi- nical terms. > 

fies ^ Me Wile Science and Technology are published as companion 

- e cyclopaedia. These are an ’encyclopaedia in the making \ 


Mondadori Scientific and Technical Books Department have pleasure in pre- 
senting some titles of particular interest in their monograph series; the E.S.T. 
Library, concerned principally with interdisciplinary themes , linking specialist 
subjects with different fields of study. ; 

STEREOCHEMISTRY, molecules in 3D 

by Giulio Naff a (Nobel Prize) and Mario Farina 

Stereochemistry is not n, textbook ot research Ihelr idefas known outside die narrow circle of 
monograph - although it will be useful back- specialists in their own field arid in order to 
ground rending For practising chemists, it is reach this Wider! public they hove used a 
written for n wider public. The authors nre scientifically precise but litorary approach. 


■ T” -r - , F — ; — .... fubwiav uui aiLDiiiiy iipproHcn, 

convinced that scientists have a duty to make . The -bopk is well supplied with illustrations. 

UNESCO - REPORT ON VENICE 


This is (lie celebrated report which was corn-, 
piled undet 1 the auspices Df UNESCO; (he 
result of ft realistic, objective and impartial 
analysis. !A ell nlcff 1 e xa m inat ion of the facts, ■> 
but the conclusions <ure : ^ shuttering. The report .' 
does noi limit Itself to defining the inriunier- 


, able problems which must be solved by aden- 
(istflj, technicians and restore^ of (be artistic 
und; cultural heritage, but It is the. result of 
ft desire "to solyo these problems, This book 
otTert a challenge .which (he. civilised world 
niuvt take up in order toxav Venice. 


HON 


. RMentVpublWWj ; : ;-;;;i-' 
St^MtlFjCSWW^i-- 

uwoeNWiepf^ 1 *. 


_ T i ne.se are an cncy civ guru , Tn Up nublhhedshdrth' 

y °n current research which will eventually become science history. ■ ; • .. , 1 


pVCE AND TECHNOLOGY >70 

B l«ad v t kIi yca * Q °k- Its predecessors . the sderilifloaHy interested who w|sh to obtain 
dftniiA 1 . “u nraJtfi/l Ku Hm . 4 rfofhnltr frncd.c^r linn nf the State OI science 


THE DYNAMICS OF PERCEPTION 

by Leonardo Ancond. . • ; ^ 


fcL^olIfic tho intcrnHtio- 

flrc spme reviews 


ft catholic crosS-seefion of the state of science 
and technology... arid of its social implica- 
tions,* • Ttiia" "advancement op science ' 


jirirjiJrtted l^ipaperbpck 3Sf fiardU'ct'.' 


nnJ | PP>« is well « ...this A/utitdrig- serves hs.b valuable, work A t T 

rdjngw^'ttwt dfipeftr ■ alfrioit, toeyft- ' ■ spitc qf ' lhc ot refc f JnCe in lK °* a T,Bbt by ?il : MONDADORI 

. ■ Tor' auyOne . ably to accompany thri . transfer bf '' Ky Ur Mr Haban from other detailed survey of discoveries and develop- IVlv/l l XSrXLJ VV1V1 

w ua Riiiswr; itt'roots oLiubfe - a wriM kah^ -« i i parted of well uo to date for raenls durine the year. The internatlonifi ciiaf- , s^l RNTHTTO AND TECH N TGA 
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u iiius* VUIU 1 IUUMM, uii.j — _ .T, , 

katuhr from Italy. All articles are lavishly illtisirated, 
i ■ muny with Wgh-qualliy colour piriies. * 
ietl for • UNDEaVouX 


SCIENTIFIC; AND TECHNICAL BOOKS: - • 
Editorial Director: Edgardo Macorini ‘ j 

AH enqidrios to: Arnoldo Nlpndadorr Co, iJd.;'- v ;•;* <' , 

19-21 Old Bond Street, London W1X 3DA - TdlephoUer.Ol z $29.- : 
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I III IV. PISC'HI'.K : huvc been cuneclly filed. Ihe iimv overseas possessions ; her eeonornie 

Kricu der Illusion cm lion icmaitis wild Iter I hey arc noi penetralion ol areas nndci Inc inim- 

... . . . .. ... open lo differing interpretations: cnee of the other European gicul 

‘ I olmk h»ii I II l is ;insVVCrs w jj| emerge in the debate powers was bound lo calise Irietinn. 

1 which tills book will inevitably insli- Moieover. Welipolitik was lo be 

Jtt»5pp. r>iisscfdoif: Ur i«sic t)MJ(l. gate. It may fully vindicate him ; on an integrating factor in a society 

the other hand it may not. Ii may still divided by the rills of Bis- 

Just IWlv years ago » young well .substantiate ihe impression a niHrckian policies. So far so good : 
Herman historian, lickharl ICchr, first reading of his work gives : that hut Fischer gives the impression 
published his first • and unfortii- is. a preconceived pattern which that its racist and soeml Darwinian 
natclv bust- -major work. Schincht- determined selection and interpret;!- tendencies represent an equally 


Just forty years ago 


the cJaxsicul German school of his 


i 1 '. ■ it t! 

Svt'if ii 


vm! ■;! 

Is 


tonography b\ attempting to intro- * hc , Belgo-Ger man feelers for a German historian to credit Fischers 
ducc the generalizing techniques of 5C P arale Peace. Fischer had read schooj with the discovery of socia. 
the social sciences. He turned his o™ P a 8© of a document but Durwimun currents in the German 
back on the “world historical indi- mwsed-or omitted -the following political thought of the period, par- 
vidu'il" and “the Mite" ns the PUB*, which considerably change licularly because of their presence 
maior forces duminu ‘ history and his amount- Certainly, in Krifg der in the Riezler diaries. Forays made 
Instead looked more closciv ‘at the Hlusbnen the substantiation of his in this direction by Jacques Burzun 
551 W "J"ia — i * >o am di-.cs.ic policy of or Richard HMr «cm ... have 

iriNtiUiKionnl factor.. I'lioueh ii can I’xtlkmimer with nolhin* more sob- been overlooked, 
he. n railed that his work sironulv slantial thun Kehrs own essay oil The hypothetical allernalive ol in- 
ciugamted the importance of capi- lllc ilsc,f bnscd in l ! lc main icrnul revolution or democratic 

m list forces in the makine or the on .secondary -sources, points to- reform as a result of the 1912 
Cionr.an Hish Seas fled. Kcbr bad “iV J” .«**?*. 


Hitler, Kchr’s tin timely death in . , , , 

1933. and hi* own passionate politi- Ftfcher is consistent lo Ins prc- were to be checked at all costs 
c&l commitment- which frequently vious portrait of Bcthniann Htillwcg • and after all they did exist 
intruded into his kcholnrship und as ’a mao holding a very definite cven befor ® ‘91 *• — what P oml 
ir.adc many of Ms judgments open view of Germany's political and ^h^M^iiiudoi lo? 

not- only to criticism but also to economic objectives. Engulfed in a Alsace-Lorraine which by com pari' 

SaJld into oblivfon y P ' wrvo of fatatistic nationalism. Beth- s0n with the* Prussian constitution 

pearca into Doiivton. mann Hollweg went down the path contained some highly democratic 

Of course Kchr s commitment is advocated by the German military, features, including universal sull- 
perfcctly explicable : he was branded financial, industrial und agrarian in- rage ? 

by the defeat of 19 IK. which drove tcrests, and by the press dominated ADlir ,. from this one would like to 

by *?“. P” 1 ? 8m ,T' BbI ‘ llls know a little nime of the actual influ- 
deeper than the ripples made by immediately raises the question cnce Hnd \ mn nct of ouch of the 

documents relevant only to diplonr.- whether these groups were really so newspapers and journals quoted 
at ip and military history. Now. forty raQn0 Ulhic and homogeneous in whufarc Fischer’s criteria in men- 

to follow^M Kehr\ footsteps un i,ims ciilalion figure*? In the final iinaly- 

i® W J"J hA hi? S2& of • For the arn,cd forces thc !inswcr sis Oermany, unlike Britain, never 
S22JL a«cL Ih? n simpler than for the -rest. Ever had anything approximating to a 

World War which cbnlnM in his S*. 


.side table achievement. 


If the forces of democratic reform 
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rtOt h>»7.b Af ui im murainiil f,lCtoi '' especially in view of Russia’s Pan-Germans never exceeded a cir- 
« srti -«• B„, vvhen in of 6,000 before ,he on.brrnk 

°2ES tfVJl* RnWaS iiianded from tSthmaon Hollweg Cicmv.ny', economic in.pcri.lism 

2 t f 1 ^ h Lu h£t«ri33i" rh “ l ho * w - t,lc Xitm * n pcop ! c 51 as M,c1 ' rutluircd » w ‘ r 

leal ortho d ox v * under the pressure of 8 roat ail P Worth striving for, the achieve its objectives in the long 

2iS? Chancellor «uhp1y 'replied “Whut ;term. Fischer himself domonstnilcs 

Pwdly fhc Uwcr of a man the degree, to which the European 
nuf^fowurd tho 1 tfiST thrti Vroirt aelermlitocl on a course of war for economy was becoming increasingly 
$911 tliT German Spire ' desired Sjf-i take i of imperialist ox^mslort. mlcgratcd. In the Near East 
war nrenarod for it and ultimHiclv richer docs not mention this incr Cicrir.an economic penetration was. 
mov&ddlt ta-ftH ■ ■ dent, any more than tho identity of at least to Great Britain, preferable 

•- FUchTr** work is branded not °P inlon that existed Hmong British lo Russia ’« physical presence, espe- 
onh/ bv doreal but also bv the and German diplomatic and ir.lli- daily in view of Russia's policy in 
SSL. 1 ? JlSSL fSLI HrilsJS tary . staff in their appraisal of Ger- Persia during that period. . . 

‘ How for ibis involved hint pe’raonally 1 * nan y^ ^itipn vis it vis the grow- No doqbt, by coticemmling on 
S ^imcul ?o incise^ Howler ii® P? lc " bal - As late as social, economic and institutional fac- 

bk lute 1938 ? ul iS J939 he altovvcd ,^^,1914, Sir George Buchanan tors. Fritz Fischer has in his new book 
Hi ^sStih u» Sc Swmmarwd^ Germany’s military further cleared a path through thc 

WMtLr^Frank-S iiolOrlous Maz^. the -words: ‘‘Can undergrowth of- diplomatic history. 

ShsinstimLfUi 1 acseScilw «ertnany afford to wan Jill Russia. Nevertheless, after reading almost 
Neuen^ Dcu Ulands ’ and ihL may becomes the dommarl factor in 800 pages of text, one cannot help 
wcThavc Kcasioncd' ihC fervour of sCnke white. feeUng .that ,Krieg der lllwdopen 

a nrasecutinc counsel which marks ls within her grasp / ‘ repfesents tlic work of a man who 

FiSher's wo^k To be sure Flsch- Honry Wilson, too, after exam- has vet put id rewrite hislofy from 
5? are ^t'the shaS lncWve bUng. lh< Ruslan arms programrod. scratch;.. to produce, in a German 
raScr-thrnSs : of Kebr but -mlauE commented, .that “ji’s easy fb un-. conlbxl, asit were an ,anti -Ritter. 
steSammer^ ^ blows, which pound derala “? why Oerrr.uny is anx- Yel both Fischer apd Ritter seehi 
in(p B a predetermined shape mhterlnl ^ ou, fSgf ;futjire ; and why she to vhpr^. the jatr.e fundamental, fnil- 

of almost overwhelrni/ig dlracmidtis! Idhuti'Sl X ,n f in f \* T 88 ^ b S! h thoU ® ht u 

O dotations from dfficihl dociMnehls.’ 9 r ;h® ve . r * Moltke and 1ms staff were, relevant to analyse the, problems 
private correspondence and iSSUpa’ inc^inBly obsesscd by tbe comAc- they, handled in terms of “national 

\A in ex!lnisoAt&-. fh? r i n T Th? &&**’■■ h ^ Europe ,* n 

r spersed wWi 1 statistical tables' 'and l^f® r f for wc !f , alrea l y economically- 

; irp5ps. ; Ail this is; hs' iii his earlier. ^ ■* 1, i . ouTents^-bkc 

■won. held together by ' oxtrtrnely l? ,< Su ?! ~ ere I* 1 ,? 14 * M te ra l ; > v imperialism or .. social ParwiRr 
■ tedious prose. Apftrt from the a,b-: ^ 1 ^vnCUoh,:betwwri| on jhe one^hand Ism " are,' it js suggested, of greater 
settee of' repeated' references to ’ lbe : ‘ l nnd Pfoyocatiort -. ond; feteyanpe. Shea 'anM^ed ori a corr.- 

Soricpl > iosighiii of. tTornrhiie ty 1 PfP*™* 10 " and; cons - barative basis and within' the frame- 

..Glbricbt .Which mat 4 ' the ^o'rk 'o'f. thev ; S. V0 !H b l e natipnM Nations, par- 


rve basis artd within* the frame- 

-rssp^sss: : gSr* 25 ^k^S-. 'Tg?- .l^felSS- 


HAUL DUKES: 

The Emergence of the Super-ViiweTH 

A Short Comparative History of thc 
U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

135pp. Macmillan £2 (Paperback. 
20o 

Historical analogy is an entertaining 
sport, but one usually practised only 
by amateurs. Professional historians 
tend to look askance at interpreta- 
tions of history which equate Britain 
with Alliens. Germany with Sparta, 
thc United Stales with Rome, and 
so on. But the smalogy between the 
United Slates and Russia has more 
respectable authority than most, and 
Mr. Dukes i.s iuciined lo treat it 
seriously. Earlier variations on the 
theme have been advanced by intel- 
ligent observers since the eighteenth 
century: Baron Melchior von 

Grimm in 1790 i.s the earliest case 
quoted by Mr. Dukes, followed by 
Tocqucvillc in 1835. Marx and 
Engels in 1882. and D. H. Lawrence 
in the present century. So there is at 
least a priimr facie case to be 
considered for thc theory of parallel 
development between the two super- 
powers of -today. It is appropriate 
that the case should be elaborated 
by an American scholar specializing 
in Russian history und teaching at a 
British university. The result is an 
intellectual diversion of much merit, 
though what moral or lesson it 
leaches is more difficult to say. 

Mr. Dukes starts with the pre- 
history of his theme in Ihe seven- 
teenth century, when Russia and the 
American colonics already had cer- 
tain experiences in common. Both 
were in the early stages or capitalist 
development ; both were moving to- 
wards .a more centralized form of 
government ; both were directly 
affected by wars in Europe ; both 
were facing the problems of an 
unsettled frontier. But both were 
also awaiting a new impetus before 
they could grow into full nation- 
hood, and Jl did not come in either 
case until Lhc following century. In 
the case of the United Stales (lie 
impetus is easy to identify in the 
War of Independence ; but il_ is 
haftlcr lo find a corresponding 
force in Russian history. To com- 
pare Washington and Pugachev, as 
Mr. Dukes does, is far-fetched. It is 
clear in fact that thc crucial impetus 
in Russian history came a genera- 
tion later than in the United States, 
with the Napoleonic Wars. This is 
only one example of a phenomenon 
which more than once upsets the 
symmetry of Mr. Dukes's thesis. 
Though the. two histories may be 
moving in parallel, they are often 
out of phase: 

They come together again more 
' neatly in thc > nineteenth century. 
The year 1812 has a symbolic im- 
portance for both Russians and 
Americans : thc French occupation 
and burning of Moscow is matched 
by lhc British occupation and burn- 
ing, of Washington. The effect of 
the war on both nations makes this 
, more than a superficial parallel. So 
does the effect on both of later, 
though very different, wars in the 
second half of thc century. It was 
the Crimean War that ‘initiated thc 
modernization of Russia, just as thc 
OVJf War did that of the United 
. States, Both wars also led to thc 
*: abolition of slavery or serfdom in 
. the two countries, within a few 
, yews of each other. What was more 
/important; the two countries began 
to take notice of each other and to 
learn ;d6libenately from each, other's 
experience. One of Mr. Dukes’s 
most interesting passages describes 
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If, in spite' of Fisc! 
liteml-mindcdness, all 
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inousingi ^Wiping . by the Russian 
exhibits: at the, Philadelphia Cenlen- 
. rual Exposition; in 1876. At the same 
• limb American schools : attracted 
More, attention . from educational in- 
.novRtors in < Russia than they did 
; /f rom anyone in Western Europe. . 

V. ,'There were of Course also funJa- 


Russiu was land-locked . 
Mimnmdcd by frozen”; 
hereditary enemies, the J 
Slate* was open to the oct-A! 
nad virtually nothing loT, ; 
tcmtor.nl neighbours. nS 
also sharp disparities i n a.1 
meat : the United Stales 
advance of Russia in BuS? 
communications and j„ 
growth ; whereas Russia hrii 
of the American problems olj 
population, immigration und 
/.ulion. The similarities are now 
•css impressive, even if sag 
them arc merely superficial a 
denocs (for instance, that boa 
their head of state by asww 
in 1 88 ll. Perhaps the roost* 
-ant of the similarities, io ife 
of Inter developments, wasthea 
gcnce in both countries dvi* 
last quarter of the ninetceiTi 
tury of a political movemMii 
ing thc label of populism, ii i 
nor thc same in each cue: 
America it sprang from the* 
roots, whereas in Russia it wu 
by intellectuals and largely mh 
lo them. But tho anti-infa* 
bias of the movement was Ikes 
in both countries ; only in 
was seeking to avert Ibc « 
qucnccs of industrialization U 
it arrived, whereas American pa 
lists were registering a pray, 
behalf of a rural society ih 
doomed by thc rise ol the lata 
city. Once again, Ihe two cm 
were moving on parallel best 
out of phase. 

In the twentieth century 
css became both acedm^jj 
subtly changed. What Rtfii 
witnessing is a pnmdowlMw 
mcnl which can only be npw 
in terms of non-Euclidtan 
lor the Soviet and American dt 
/a lions arc not merely 
parallel lines but also cooww 
This phenomenon, has tell 
remarked before, but Mf- M 
elaborates it with a striking P 
of examples. They range- ln« 
equation of the October R«<# 
with thc New Deal to pordf 
sotv. 1 1 identilicttlions - f 
Wilson with Lenin. Hj 
. ,wl l h Slio|okhov, . Mari™ 

‘ with General MncArlhur, 
with Senator McGtrlhy, II 
these recent years mat ok f 
most clearly the difference?. a 
as the simihiritics briwwjf 
great nations. CircumdfltpJ 
Forced them lo Ihe 
power in international ret* 
consequently into a oninaj 
Union. The facts or 
have also imposed, a ; 
mutual assimilation on 
United States now movtni 
u uuasj-socialist economy m 
Soviet Union is raovi JJ, 
quasi-capitalist one. pa 
intriguing point is ot*J° 
Dukes perhaps , f j 
emphasis. In so »r 
characters can be ■ s ereo Vi 
are marked 
between Russians .Mf 
but they have 
opposite ways. Both 
rebels, resenting «« fol J“ 
plinc and ^ Hb . le , ^ The 
outbursts of l ^ e j2j r 1 pn)i 
cans hHye solved'£ eb $f 
maximizing 
of n' democratic 
sis, ns have ^ 
themselves .the sey 
tyranny.' ; 

It remains 

'^sSstfsfe 
■ssax-lSa^ 

.-arc now- unquesu P* r, 
two superpowers In jjuti 

5l is difficult to JJjpjJ: fiftfl, 

will xiW. be 
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, |hc°most profound V ^1 PA Ot^/1 

kJVldlWC aim 

‘ dominated by them. We j | 
i told that 90 per cent (or is T 
q of all the scienhsts who III 
Iff lived are alive today. Yc VI X V/ 

Sally that long-established 
U the history of science. 

Lrnnf itself very little with ^ 

Skill century, and that newly J 

Z specialism, contemporary |T| / 1 / 1 Art^ gj (r 

^as concerned itself scaj-cely I I I 

Wory °f seta 1 ® 5 has been 
Kuliy esoteric discipline con- 

I primarily with the history of -f • j • 

and with the frontiers of sci- O ■ ^ 

I lib loriaii 

Coodfield, have attempted 
mod explanation for a less 

itti audience and have also 

Sifi “°S BY MARGARET GOWING 

i) d science so fnr has been 
macroscopic or even submicro- 
*«!c. It has not concerned 

Bdcti with wider relationships of written and oral material for this rians, decide with relief to leave 
ea Pfld society and its work purpose. American initiative is also' these problems alone? Of course 
<r»b(lmingly concentrated on launching a multi-volume Diction- not. The best of the "ordinary” 
before 1800, as a glance ary of Scientific Biography which historians who study the earlier ccn- 
twlmnes of the British Jour - will certainty include twentieth-ccn- turics well cultivated by historians 
► lb History of Science tury scientists, as docs thc one- of science would regard it as un- 
kiow. volume British Biographical Die- thinkable to keep off their col- 

mu, io this whole area there tlonary of Scientists. Thc recently leagues’ territory: they would be- 
liwi signs of change. Talon’s announced Journal for the History lieve their understanding of their 
nil Hlflwv of the Sciences has of Astronomy emphasizes that it period to be hopelessly impover- 
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M Hi mot of the Sciences has of Astronomy emphasizes that it period to be hopelessly impover- 
pbftMlhe twentieth century, will go up to tho present day. and j s hed without a knowledge of the 
ft wfiHy, the American In- one of thc main features of the first dentists and technologists and their 
MPbyiics has established thc number or Studies in History mid interactions, often subtle, with 
Implant New York Center Philosophy of Science is an article society. 

I***? » I ' i Philosophy of on quantum physios. F|w mn ,„ mn „ rar „ 


) |o study not only the devel- 
i af scientific ideas in twen- 
Wury physics but their social 


, , I-/— Fow contemporary historians 

If the historians of science and seem aware of their impoverish - 


Hry^ysics but their social tecbno ^° 8y :ire now moving into the mcn i, They have often done more 

Pin the community of scicn- twentieth century can the "ordin- than their colleagues who write 

lad society at large : the aW ” mainstream historians of thc about prov j ous centuries to relate 

pa collecting a large archive period, the contemporary histo- economic and social affairs with 
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economic and social affairs with 
domestic and international politics. 
Bui for the most part they pass by 
•.cicnco and technology (except for 
thc more obvious industrial mani- 
festations). They do not concern 
themselves with science and tech- 
nology as a pervasive influence on 
thc topics— poll l icnl, international, 
economic, social and -cultural— 
which arc their stock-in-trade. Nor do 
they sec .scientific history as pnrt of 
their own catchment area of .re- 
search : by scientific history I mean 
the history not only of ideas but of 
scientific projects, of the scientists 
themselves, of their institutions, of 
their relations and communications 
with eneb other and with their gov- 
ernments. 

Certainly Geoffrey Barraclough 
gives the- whole subject its proper 
importance in his Introduction to 
Contemporary History, and so does 
Alan Bullock in a recent article in 
The Listener (March 19) about the 
seminal years before the -First 
World War. But they are excep- 
tional. Tn three of the main narra- 
tive textbooks about prftain Iti/the 
twentieth century— C. L. Mowat^s 
Britain Between the Wars , L. C. B. 
Seaman’s Post-Victoriqn Britain find 
A. J. P. Taylor’s English History 
1914-45 — rthe pages devoted to the 
scientific upheavals of the period- 
are minimal. A fourth textbook, 
Arthur Marwick’s Britain In the Celt- 
tury of Total War, has more pages, 
but they are not commensurate in 
number or content with the sub- 
ject's very great importance In rela- 
tion to war. 

Some of the new popular histo- 
ries— the weekly Ifhtory of the 
Twentieth Century and the series 
“The Making of the Twentieth 
Century”— do include, sdence, but. 
the contributions seem to be largely 
by scientists rather than by 11 ordi- 
nary ” historians. It is significant 
That the Journal of -Contemporary 
History, which is now four ye*ra 
old, has in its Hfetime published no 
articles on Science and Only one on 
technology (as it has affected the 
Middle Engl). Where historians have 1 


technological projects they Seem to 
have done so at the request of the ■ 
project organizations, asm tfienttr 
Of the volume jri ihe . Offldal 
Second World War Histones by Mi ' 
M. Postan and othefe on tfre Design 


and Drvc/tipmrnt nf Weapons. Asa 
Briggs's History of Brandt listing, 
and my own atomic energy history. 
Similarly .such twentieth-century 
technological history as has been 
written is mostly embedded in the 
history of firms such as (hat of 
Courtaulils, written by D. C*. Cole- 
man. 

It is dear that British historians 
me not the only ones to neglect 
science. Last year a book, Contem- 
porary History in Europe (edited by 
D. C. Wail), had contributions 
about the work in progress in most 
European countries, East and West, 
and 1 found in it three not very 
prominent references to science and 
technology. Histories of interna- 
tional affairs in thc period since the 
Second World War do of course 
concern themselves with nuclear 
weapons, though I recall that at an 
international conference of contem- 
porary historians in 1966 none of 
the papers on the cold war men- 
tioned the atomic bomb. Apart 
from weaponry, historians tend to 
concentrate more on the traditional 
material of diplomatic history than 
on new and complicated scientific 
and technological cross-currents. 
F. H. HJnsley’s Power and Pur- 
suit of Peace is one of the rare 
exceptions in its perception of the 
background of technological change. 

It seems then that the maid body 
of academic contemporary histo- 
rians have opted out or, or have not 
opted into, one of the most impor- 
tant areas of twentieth-century life. 
Their colleagues in other faculties 
are less hesitant. Science is a cumu- 
lative discipline and many scientists, 
including thc greatest, are histori- 
cally minded. A few of them in our 
generation have transferred this in- 
terest to paper, writing sometimes 
about the history of science (includ- 
ing recent science) in the broad, as 
in the case of J. D. Bernal, and 
sometimes about their own experi- 
ence, as in the case of James 
Watson and his Double Helix or 
some of the scientists who wrote 
about their wartime experiences of, 
for example, radar or jet engines. 
Sir Solly Zuckerman and Lord 
Blackett have both looked back 
with important and more general 
reflections cn Wartime scientific his- 
tory. 

Socal scientists— a few economic 
historians (notably D. L. Bum) and 
an increasing number of economists, 
political scientists and sociologists— 
.seem readier than contemporary his- 
torians to study the impact of sdencc 
and technology on twentieth-century 
society. For example, the work of 
Richard Titmuss, who pioneered 
social administration as an aca- 
demic subject, is grounded in his- 
tory and nls analysis of welfare in 
general and health services' and the 
medical profession in particular is 
firmly rooted in the scientific revo- 
Jution of our time. W. H. O. 
Armytage, an historian of education, 
has paid special attention to the rise 
of the technocrats. It is political 
scientists rather than historians who 
have begun to study developments 
in the relationships between science 
and government and articles on 
such subjects appear not ii Bte 
historical joucnaJs but rather in 
Minerva or the journals of political 
science. Jacques BIIuI, whose book 
.on technological society embraces 
philosophy and history,, is a mem- 
ber of a faculty tff law,. " . ■ : 

Among academics, natural scien- 
tists and social scientists are writing 
about Science and technology In a 
historical dimension, -JoiirgaJJsta are 
also increasingly entering a territory 
where workers are so thin on the 
ground. Much modern scientific 
journalism has been of a high atan- 
dard add we owe a great deal to 
several, of 'its practitioners who com- 


Ritchie Catder and more recently 
Ronald i park who, starling . as a 
journalist, has become a conaider- 
able. scientific biographer. Biography 
i? one of the traditional arts of. the 
brofessionajly trained (historians, bpt 
here loo 1 they keep arfay’ from 
scientists and offer. Mr. Park; Ho 


of some other journalists who have 
eschewed the rigorous method^ of 
the, bistbrian-^hypothpsis’j exaiqi na- 
tion! of evidence, (tension of toottjw 


esis— has ; been much fete"- nappy,' 
Lack of such methodology made 
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»Ik' rccctll l>iu:'|j|ihic.il stiliij i*f 
/jrmrnfr *v>tl Oppenheiuter (rc- 
vurtietl in liic / /..V December IV. 
I% 1 *) b\ Nuel r Davis, (albeit a 
I’rnfcssni i>l l.nglMi. mil a iiiuinal- 
ivH t.f lilllc value even thou fill it 
look seven years low rile. 

Ollier discipline 1 * and professions 
tire, it seems, stepping in where 
toiitcmpoftn) historians fear to 
tread. This is apparent in llie uni- 
vcisities. Specialist units for the 
.study of science in society have 
been established in American uni- 
versities and in litis country m 
Sussex. Manchester and Edinburgh, 
and my impression is that there arc 
very few *' ordinary “ lii Gloria ns on 
their MalTs. while llicue that do Join 
seem then to loosen their links with 
the mainstream historical profession. 

I believe that this is must unfortu- 
nate. for I am convinced that we 
need bridges between science and 
history. 

We need, inside science and 


society or science policy units. Iiisto- meiitfly complicated iiilci-icluiu' i* 
rianv with wide perspectives vvlu* ships between human iiulividiiai-. 
will study scientific aft air* but also political, economic, social, cultural 
keep open the lines ot eoiMiuinicu- uarf scicnlitic f actors, lather tliiin 
lion with historians concerned with concentrate excessively 0,1 iin > ‘’I 
sudt normal topics .is intcrnatiunal them, as do the specialised compart- 
relations, workiny-class mwenients, ments of history. I his is a tall order 
or domestic politics. But we also indeed, because it means that luslo- 
need con Icm pot toy historians con- rianv must master much theory in a 
cerned with science and technology great many disciplines. In fact it is 
in history faculties. Uni sersi lies put often suggested ^ that contemporary 
on history courses about the twen- historians arc frightened uway from 
tic th cenlury which scarcely men- science because _ it is too dillicult. 
lion science and technology, and Hut specialist historians of the sci- 
hutniiRilies students learn nothing «t« of earlier centuries have 
about the development of these always been drawn from " ordi- 
powerful influences wfiicli they si» nary'' historians as well us from 
mistrust and dread. Fioni advance philosophers and natural scientists, 
publicity it seems that the Open and many good .scientific journalists 
University may provide an honour* - are not scientists by origin. It is also 
ble exception. worth remembering that urchaeolo- 

THis is in shori a plea that gists have managed to master 
“ordinary" contemporary hiuory sophisticated scientific tools, that 
should assert itself as un integrating many Immunities people acquire 
study: It should for any. topic or computer skills and that ad minis tra_- 
period follow through the ini- tors with history degrees in the civil 


service ot industry must often 
I hose days cope at a more than 
superficial level with scientific and 
technological problem*. 

It would no doubt he extremely 
difficult for anyone without a scien- 
tific or mathematical training to 
understand scientific reports in 
order to write a detailed account of 
u modern scientific idea. But such 
detail is not necessary I'm the 
broader history of science and tech- 
nology which I uni advocating. It is 
essential to grasp enough theory to 
he able (o understand the scientific 
and technological possibilities at 
any moment of time, the reason 
why one choice was made rather 
than another, the consequences ot 
the choice. &e. t &c. This is certainly 
difficult but not impossibly so. 1 
speak from experience, for I began 
to write atomic history from a 
starting-point of complete scientific 
illiteracy. 1 am still very ignorant in 
man v scientific affairs but I can talk 


the scientist* (who hj . eu 
ull been extraordinarily 
helpful) and rcad jg Ui\ 

"'■.Hi sufficient undtmJnA? 
relate the scientific and J' 
cal developments t 0 yijT 
other issues political J 
Hvc. economic and Wtl 
arise in the history dth 
energy project. Learning en 
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The Frenchman who dug under the Thames 


PAUL CLEMENTS: 
Mure Isjinibnrd Brunei 
27{lpp. Longmans. £3 5s. 


work conspicuous His father, 
teacher and colleague, Mure hum- 
bard Brunei, has tended to remain a 
rather shadowy and neglected 

“7" figure, better known ns the father of 

Along with such names as Rennie, a famous son than as an engineer in 
Whitworth. Nasmyth. Maud slay and hia own right. Mr. Clements has 
Telford, that of Brunet lias long done a splendid job in putting 1 this 
been revered as one of the most situation to rights. 1 


illustrious in early nineteenth -cen- 
tury British engineering. And just 
as two generations of Stephensons 
were at the forefront of civil and 
mechanical engineering develop- 
ments. so it whs with the Brunei*. 

Of the two, Isambard Kingdom 
Brunei is the better known: his 
colourful personality. technical 
vision, and association with such 


Born at Gisors in northern 
France in 1769, Marc Brunei dis- 
played a talent for technology at an 
early age, a talent which might well 
have benefited his native country 
but for the Pienoh Revolution. 
Marc’s royalist sympathies obliged 
him to escape to the United Mates 
in 1793. though his slay in New York 


diverse as an engineer und prolific 
as an inventor. This was the period 
when he developed his famous 
block-making machines and theiebv 
laid the foundations of mechanized 
mass production which was it* 
become such a basic feature of 
industrial production throughout the 
world, ll is intriguing that into the 
well-established and highly skilled 
technical world of men such ax 
Henry Maudslay should come u 
foreigner with distinctly original 
ideas of his oivn and the energy (o 
realize them. Moreover it is interest- 
ing that Brunei was in inct turning 
his technical .skills and insight 
against his own country, since his 
block-making machinery was used 


Wars, a not inxignificant factor, 
according to the author, in the 
British army's eventual triumph. But 
within months of Waterloo Marc 
found himself with far more bools 


fjfl M. YOUNG : 
grain and Adaptation in the 
iih Century 

(Tircmion Press: Oxford 
;r,iiy Press. £3 5s. 


lace pronounced it a true science. 

I Is downfall was slower, a few 
faithful survivors continued into this 
cenlury. and the present reviewer 
had his Inimps examined al a tender 
age during the First World War. In 
the 1 Mis the Edinburgh Review 


cnee to do this has not voting, in moving from niedi- itm | Blackwoods savaged it, Kmv- 
mliercmly mor c difficult iL, , » psychology, has round our kuulson and the French caricatured 
lering. for example, somt M descriptions ot the activity and il finally sank from the 

llieological controversies <n U brain. . though useful lor weight of iu own absurdities. A 
guage of some of the mortu sating for the simplest of sen- murderer whose bump of henevtt- 
d He sociologists. , , md motor behaviour, quite lence was well developed. * gul 

Because iwentieth-ceniuii | t* 3 basis for describing whose aniativencss was not in doubt 
exceedingly complex and tbc, « behaviour and, in particular, hm whose cerebellar bump had 
of change so iswift, ifoe y inferences in behaviour and atrophied from overuse, four ureas 
contemporary history seem i ^ between one man and f t „- appreciation of weight, colour, 
impossibly demanding. Bid jer. No one would quarrel wiili order and concentration which in 
sure that historians will heir,, r in looking buck to the nine- fact overlie the air-filled frontal 
profession if they attempt a i wintry for the origins of our sinus there is no end to tbc late of 
plify the tasks by tacitly oft views, he has decided, again absurdities. Chill can even be said to 


the science which nervufe. that the idea of localiza- have helped in the development of 
aspect of our lives. ft tf function in the brain is one scientific method and, in particular, 

|le key concepts. statistical inquiry, since his oppn- 


Shinow that there are localized »eMs pressed for systematic and not 
ft« areas in the brain which anecdotal methods, the search for 
E impulses from eye, ear, the contrary instances rather than the 
Surface and so on and we are mtUscrimmating accumulation of 
ure that there is a motor area favourable eases. 

Undoubtedly Gall Insisted that 
brain was the organ of mind, and 
that there was some localization of 
function in the brain, ft is worth 
looking at si list of his faculties, 
however - si list which Dr. Young 


fth can be excited electrically to 
account essentially _ follow* the & nwtmcnlt of all parts of the 
lines sis that published vtenftjj These fads were firmly 
ago in David Lampe’s Th ijKfched by Fritseh and Hitzig 
And yet the story btir> rcpi^ty Fcrrler from 1870 onwards, 
well. The Brii nets’ personal ftj, farther back, Dr. Young 


than the rapidly disbanding nrmj with an endless -succession riMtanunteKd Gall, the originator ^°‘ JS lin( provide. His own names 
could possibly make ti‘« of. Mass- cultiev -technical, as well vftmMtcopy or phrenology, who include "Instinct do In gdndra- 


spectacular fields as railways, shif» JUaw His ' a phlfw C ^ r ° h il life to equip the British . Navy for its 

and bridges have made tux life and Occupies only a fcll pages or the contest with llie French. 

biography. The block-making machinery was 

The second part of the book ono of eurliext of Brunei's 
deals with the period between 1799 patents, but more followed in u 
and 1825, from Marc's arrival in variety of fields such as timber 
England (soon alter which he mar- working, priming, and prime 

ried Sophiu Kingdom) to the 

beginning of Uic Thames Tunnel. 

For _ historians of technology 
this is perhaps the most valu- 
able portion of the story. The 
first quarter of the nineteenth-ccn 


production techniques involve more 
than technological changes ; finding 
outlets and anticipating potential 
markets arc also essential facets of 
the process. 

Mr. Clements’s first appendix is a 
list of Mure Brunei's patents, of 
which the last was taken out in 
1825. ll i« evident that the yetu 
marks the beginning of u new phase 
in his operations. Isuinburd was 
then nineteen years old and the 
Thames Tunnel, conceived early in 
the IH21K, was begun in March. 
Most previous studies of the Bru- 
nei* have concentrated on die 


technical— Is still an 
story. And, seen against ikl 
ground of Mnrc's earlier 1110 
In mechanical engineering, 
famous tunnelling shieM-Ae I 
version of such a device re k 1 
successfully -nppears mwj. 
It is a ty pical example 0 / iki 
tor's fresh approach b 
and his conviction itaMtaMi] 
engineering operation coM 
mechanized il should be. 

The literature on the W. 1 
works of influential BritiA.i 
neers (surely it is right lottpri" 
Brunei as u British engitatj 


loraud a totally different tion " posterior midline, referred 
Uijslim of cortical local iz a- lo ( ^ c cerebellum, and *' amour dc 
but a localization of ,:t P^niturc immediately above, 
dt attributes which Gall, 011 llsll!, " y Pt'omment in apes arid 
.detuest of evidence, declared ' vonicl »- Instinct carnassior above 

localized in particular areas of | lw °f ,hc *^8? 111 thc 

ni». head of a student so fond of tortur- 

ing animals that he became a sur- 
geon and large in the head of an 
apothecary who became an execu- 
tioner. “ Ofgueii M , “ bontd ", 


attributes or propensities 
*,a “common.sense" view 
totfvible human behaviour, 
wy have been derived from 
IWtnl attributes of the philoso- 
bul . tiioy have suffered 


" vanitd". " circonspcction ", “senli- 
ment religieux ”, “ pofsie ”, “ mem- 
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movers. Not all Mure Brunei's 
mnss-prod'uciion venture*, hcvwevor, 
were ultimately a success, lit least 
not in economic terms. He devel- 
oped, for imlancc. the means to 


period after 1825, with Isuinburd as though he was not a Bw 
the central figure- the Thames growing, and Mf. •» 
Tunnel being his first imporuini hook is u valuaWc 
project. Now we have an account t»f to the list. Iqdeed. baviAgn 
the work written more specifically very well written . biograpny 


mass-produce army hoots during 
Uiry saw Mare Brunei at his most .the latter years of the Napoleonic 


\T- 


The British who built at home 

L.T.CRWT* > 300 pages— ami from this one cgn and then set about llie job mindful 

Victorian Engineering . make a number of observations. At Df the pitfulls ? 

:3.00pp. ' L»n ? The P^in » - «»'»- -*«- 

ing Is bound to be a survey. Even if noI °& lcal change and interaction in 

the 


M Qioy have suffered a 
Memory, for exampli. has *2 V*™" • 

Hup into memory of people |5 ¥[Jum n ^Sl?| ,y S? U nii* 

unurv of thimrM a now xvtis tie lociilile , and so on. 

'diiles, Sveness and These' were div.ded by Spurzhcim 
ittfliiivAnncE « into propensities, lower and higher 

^ MycholoSs^ de Ntf,l, ' n , ,e,n ?'» perceptive and reflective, 

“l^ l l hcy, ' re '' myhe,ern,e ' 

from the futher's uiigie, a Vaiutihic iiFl the more surprised jS .{ifil 11 ’ spite 'of the fact that Ids 

complement to existing studies. Brunei has remained locali/tilions were nonsense and his 

Mr. C lements in fact devotes the so long, oven allowing for " y‘Bnt par ot.it pnu ,f s neVer heller than anecdotal, 

greater part of his book to the doubled counter-Mttrarttrtft™, Dr - Yowig maintains that Ciall's 

construction of the first sub bard. The father, is. in work had immense impact on (lie 

aqueoux tunnel in the world ; his naling figure. . ..Vifaikmf aZi . nineleenili-centiiry psychologists and 

•■MwGall hi« “I ksSt .V I philosophers, ihrougt. George Henry 
and^ il,* b !“, a ^ Ily , c *) OSt '^ l.ewes und Spencer, und through 

for their Si/a- h '" n 0,1 Hl,8hlinfts Jackson ’ Hnd on 


h.tps w.is on llnglilingv Jackson, 
when one leads Flughlings Jack- 
sons early case-reports lightly 
praised for their brevity and vivid 
clinical observations one finds in- 
terpretations of the data which 
make one wince : 

Allhungh tliv face, arm and leg ,nc 
ntrh represented in every part of the 
corpus si rial urn and optic llialanms. 
me muscles concerned in ihc most 
cluhiir.ite Dperaliitiis will be I suppose 
l hose most largely represented 
ihriniithnin the contra, 

I his is an idea directly derived 
lVoni Spencer and totally without 
experimental support. Nevertheless, 
H lightings Jackson’s rather confi- 
dent remarks on what must occur in 
the brain formed the core of the 
tradition of the National Hospital at 
Queen Square for eighty years, a 
tradition beyond question and 
above all need for verification. 

Dr. Young does not bring out 
clearly Hugh lings Jackson's real 
contribution to the understanding of 
cerebral localization. This was the 
observation in 1863 of 11 march " In 
those relatively rare convulsions 
which begin in the thumb, for exam- 
ple. and spread up the sum to the 
face and down the leg. This orderly 
and indeed constant .spread in any 
one individual of convulsions 
Wrongly suggested a spatially local- 
ized motor system over which a 
wave of convulsive activity cun 
spread. This is a concept of locali- 
zation hut it has nothing whatever 
to do with Gall. Fritseh and Hitzig 
und Ferrier. who provided exact 
experimental proof or the motor area 
in the dog and the monkey, do not 
mention Gall und it is dillicult to 
see why they should. 

H is arguable that Dr. Young 
docs not emphasize sufficiently the 
steady stream of facts which 


Mrongly viippm ltd ccichi.il localiza- 
tion hut h.ui mulling to do with 
phreiinlnuy. I lie m? came from ncurti- 
anatumy and clinical observation, 
ami to u lessor extent from early 
physiological experiment. The facts 
oi iieinojii.iioiny always pointed to 
loculi/aiimi. The existence of the 
while line in ihc occipital cortex 
only and llie visual radiations des- 
cribed hy Gral inlet suggest that the 
posterior pai l of the brain 'is differ- 
ent from ilu- rest. T lie existence of 
contralateral paralysis in u .single 
limb from a cerebrovascular acci- 
dent whs well known. In the 1860s 
there was Broca’s localization of his 
speed i centre, conclusive in spite of 
various shortcomings. Dr. Young 
omits all mention of the work of 
Marshall Hall who in 1835-43 
established the reflex function of ' 
the grey matter of the spinal cord, a 
structure previously believed to be 
merely a conducting bundle between 
brain ansi spinal nerves. IF one area 
of grey mutter had a simple defin- 
able Itmciion. other ureas of grey 
mutter in the cerebral cortex could 
also have their own specific func- 
tion. 

From the time of l'errier on it 
has been known that there are large 
areas of brain devoted lo small 
parts of Ihc body. The thumb and 
the Ups have a large representation 
in the sensory cortex, each far 
larger than that devoted to the 
whole of the trunk. 1 tie centrnl 9 
degrees of the retina are represented 
on half the visual cortex, though 
this forms nne-hun-dreth of the total 
visual field. The foven itself, the 
central 1 degree, has an even more 
disproportionate representation. In 
the immediately surrounding cortex, 
which is now' known to be con- 
cerned with the detailed analysis of 
pattern, the fovea has a representa- 
tion which is disproportionately 
larger still. T his is the only sense in 
which there is a neophrcnology, and 
it does not use Gall's categories. 

The analysis and recognition of 


visual patients is nut mic >*f Gall's 
faculties, but il seems id be the 
primary function uf the poster un 
third of the brain. Notv tii.it we 
know- how vert difficult il is to 
make a machine which can revue 
ni/v patterns in any writing less 
stereotyped than the ligntcs un mil 
cheque -books, we are prepared id 
find large parts of the coitcx con- 
cerned with this. ,ui intellectual 
diorl unrecognized in the early nine- 
teenth century. 

There have been many atlviitpis 
lo provide wiring diagrams of nerve 
cells a ml their processes which with 
appropriate assumptions could act as 
logical machines-. When we have 
some idea of the mechanism uf 
memory -at present totally Jack- 
ing- -we could start to complfcalc 
such models with probable inputs 
and outputs. We could then Rtart 
looking for localized or indeed 
widespread mechanisms for logical 
thinking. 

We arc still a long way from 
providing a physical basis for “ een- 
Liment religieux " nr philoprogcni- 
(ivencss, but if we regard the brain 
ax a problem-solving machine— 
orderly, micromil] iu lured, analys- 
able uiiimniely into terms of nerve 
Impulses -vve arc likely to make pro- 
gress towards some understanding of 
It jn relation to characteristically 
human bchuvour. On these lines 
there is still scope for work— and for 
wonder. 

Dr. Young suggests that a knowl- 
edge of earlier attempts to provide 
suitable categories for study of 
brain and behaviour will help us 
with our present inadequacies. This 
seem* to be running away from the 
difficulties of out present Intract- 
able but reasonably rigorously de- 
fined knowledge, to contemplate 
concepts arbitrarily chosen, easy to 
play with, but buttressed by special 
pleading and ancc dotage, concepts 
which whenever they could bq 
tested were found wanting. Ft seems 
a curious taste. 


Press. £3. 3s. 
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The only dums ~ 
those of Vyrnwy, Tltir* 
the Elan Valley. Twf'l 
la Inly the biggest to lie 

survey. Even if w »“*'ec anu imcrucuun in Great Britain durtng.iM P 

it were only a straightforward ^e past 100 years or so. the al ,j, c international 

?r tng- account of technical developments, approach must surely be interna- G f limited Significant- 

neerinn historv is the broadJl" in , n °‘ ^.- Very delai l I 5 d ' ® ul f ional M r ' ^ ol1 on th c other hand raLher puzzUng is.JhafM 1 

' scoTSf aliv nf Mr RoltN hnnti u r ^ ‘ nter P[ elatlv e as well as ui- has written lurgely from a British . made of the. much more 
?s «SMtlaUv' a review oF Grtiit forrnaUve. Ihe coverage k corres- standpoint and attributed the decline dams built by VictonanJ 
BriSrlsc to iSHulLn^ pondtngly > tbin. There is a .cane for . to' mainly inlernal factors. This abroad; the Tao» 

S Ac first hi?f df X mSernh * uch m aPP«»ch and many read- tends to undervalue developments in dams in India & 

^nd hfdiwlaremS^ ers will doubtless benefit from this other countries' which were epoch- first dams ever built M 
ceniury ana ns ^placement rrom a panoramic, view of the .subject. As making in their own right and did a t Assiut and Aswan; 

suchiUs a hot unsuccessful book. not depend for their effect on a of Ibe nineteenth "TO 

One. . cannot - help . wondering, w ,® a ^ response (or no response at engineers were 

though.iif an opportunity to write a ^J ro f n a 0r|,ain bcsoU « 1 fine work abroad 

mw *** of book- has not been QWn sllCcew ' , ^ lhese aotiyI * iW ' ' 

missed. Could not the standard 
technical history , have been played 
rA . down in favour of a more exhaust _ 

lowed -by material on the gas indns- : 1 of Insect Diseases 


I -ewes und Spencer, and through 
- tvidonr/- fv?r ^ ° him on H lightings Jackson, and on 

■Xewrfi,.i^. .° r ^ c ‘ r Ipcahzii- |) : ,jn whose declared aim was to 
Imnortan? £ 1 ^ n,a . nis l 1111 * bring psychology and physiology 
Hilurv 5 r ^un! 1J,irc .il n , ninc ' ‘■'loser together. ‘Elsewhere Lamarck- 
ijh. en mk tilUt u s > s described as one of Hie most 
I flat th«s K* o i^ 0Urens " fruitful errors of science and, like 

ftST*’"- n r l bt iud * ed by 1 

-Breat influence on the I .ms SMinrcr nnrl Hlluhlim 


of trineleemh-cenlurv 
^dhermore, that while 




Lewes, Spencer and Hughlings 
Jackson explicitly rejected phrenol- 
ogy and, though Bain wrote a book 
on the subject und tried to retain 


2°! or myology of (he on lne s „ 0 ,, 

ohist psj’- musical ability and a few categories 


position of. world supremacy in ihc 
secorid half . . 

. The first half pi, the book- cfeais. 
with,: well-known ihehu?s: ,The rail- 
way engineers and their Work In 
both civIT and mechanical engineer- 
ing; the- vmdhifle-Lool fhakera; 
Bteam poworedTdiips ; and Iron wor- 
king ond coal miffing, A Welcome fit- 


pnyfiiaiogy < 

B M a»oc«itionU KV 

i SiM,^ I, L S . a ^ as ' s of his own, phrenology makes no 
behaviour, appearance in his Senses and the 
aro J ¥\ ox ? Intellect. The most interesting prob- 
u anl ’ ^ hls,s lem is the relation of phrenology to 
»r Yo(m5 t ^ Ut nal , one l.ewes, Spencer and Hughlings Jack- . 
(,'*■ .“ un t has completely son. I.cww, was shrewd, and the 
,.|L. # : . quotatioti from him used by Fcr- 

imm u? 1 . L phrenology rier— " Indeed every discovery is a 
rru.j‘ l? . observation of a verified hypothesis, and there is no 
■, remarkable discovery until verification has been 


[Dr. 


xf^L Prominent eyes, gained, up to this point . it was a 
tan i« hav e a local- guess which might have been erro- 
« rfA® 6 “OtUal lobes of ntous -might serve as a suitable 
ervai!^ rcss ?“ down on the epitaph for phrenology. • 
rj-). H 0 ® °f' Other individ- The relations between Spencer 
t which to Iwerity-six ; and Hughlings Jackson, as Dr. 

oi dlffc 1 ** CQTrc ^ ated with Young would say, deserve an ex- 
AWdSF 1 ' ■'W' Of the tended study. Sir Peter Mcdawar 
led S , W and Widely, has recently spoken with rtepect of 
of JSjKISsP®* ^ Vienna Herbert Spencer's work irt general, 

1 ^fiittrS? 1 II J n M r0ni eeolc-. while ridiculing each particular opi- 
^ki3 n f-?-ir?? ons ® the nion in turn,' Spertcer’s gcneraliza- 
fefoiiiwi ifi-i 1 ? ^ v °ur of tioft about life being “the contin- 
b 'Spiittiw ,n ^ ar ^* His oous adaptatidn of internal relations 
fc-doS . and,, Combe, to external relations " may Indeed 
and have been: a masterstroke In, that 
i exceed- jh spite of : lls nebidoally* ir insisted 

Phrenological Out mind m4*t be studied to rela- 
Archbishop ■ tipn IP the CrtVirOnOfietHaad Botin 
^GathniiJ, •• x jhe cen- theoretical 1 isqlatiori. So far as the 
SAjI^ fntooritieii in faddy is concerned, in comparisPn 
^ religious with Claude Behjard’s altoost coo- 
of temporary remark that . La 

milieu Interne esth condition de 
inburgh li vie libreii’V It « beneath contempt. 
a hd u Ar R. WftI- His mosi, disashous influence peN, 
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Towards a hermeneutics of Oxfordism? 


GIKUtl) Et \l)Mi/KY : 

Content punier Sellouts uf 
Metusclcncc 

2U0pp. Golchmg: Ak.idomilorluget, 
if istri billed bv I -ii ms pun, 44 Hatton 
Garden. IX.I. £5 5s. 

Judged from :i British standpoint, 
this book is highly unsatisfactory. it 
oonxixts of two volumes bound to- 
gether. but .separately indexed and 
paginated : " Anglo-Saxon Schools 
of Meta sue nee " ami “Continental 
Schools of MeLi science ", “ Anglo- 
Saxon ", for the author, means 
" logical enipirifi.st. deriving more 
or less directly from (he Vienna 
Circle": thus Neural h. Rcichcn- 

bucb. Hem pel, arc all Healed as 
Anglo-Saxon philosophers (Karl 
Popper, by contrast, counts ns n 
Continental, and is discussed in 
Volume Two). There is indeed ati 
Anglo-Saxon phenomenon discussed 
culled *' Oxfordism " or O.L. 
("ordinary langLUgism "J ; every in- 
tellectual trend here mentioned is 
either provided -with an acronym, or 
designated as an " -ism ”, or both. 

"Gilbert Kyle i> given no place in 
this Ovfoiifisni : J. I.. Austin is just 
mentioned in passing: Ci.C. Moore 
is assigned to this region ; the chief 
exponents of the movement arc said 
to be Wittgenstein and Peter Winch. 
As for the great .tradition of Cam- 
bridge philosophy - this is wiped 
-clean off the intellectual slate. Rus- 
sell and Whitehead's PrJncipla 
Mathetnatha is assumed, of course; 
but the whole Cambridge- bused pro- 
gression of thought-starting front 
Sid&wiek and Ward, which passed 
through Russell and Whitehead. 
Moore and Broad, Wittgenstein and 
John Wisdom. Ram-sey find Bmiih- 
wu'ite— not to mention A. M., 
Turing and (be "Turing machine", 
the implementation of which in 
digitul-contpnlcr> is changing our 


whole culture -all this achievement, 
for thf*> author, just did not occur. 

More seriously still, for a book 
specializing fin Volume Two) in a 
philosophy of history. Collingwood 
sind his work is never discussed and 
in n 100-page discussion of the 
sociology of science, ’I . -S. K uhn, 
whose work is progressively trans- 
forming it, never figures at all 
{though he occurs in the -index of 
the first volume). There are a whole 
host of misprints and further omis- 
sions. 

As for the style, lei us lake a 
random example: "At this /unite- 
net t lie level or phase the analyst 
may achieve Verxt then directly, i.c.. 
it is attainable by the good-reason- 
assuy utilizing the aforesaid pic no- 
lions." 

.So : (his Swedish philosophy of sci- 
ence $urvey is highly open to British 
criticism. But is this the end of the 
matter ? What is this book funda- 
mentally trying to say about the 
.stale of contemporary philosophy of 
science 7 

This question raises some disturb- 
ing doubts, for conlcmporriry phi- 
losophy of science — that study car- 
dinal to our culture— is, in the 
English-speaking countries, in an in- 
fertile and confused stale. Current 
philosophies of history and of 
sociology, moreover, are weak: no 
groups' who are actually making 
history ever rend them. So the ques- 
tion which is indeed being asked by 
this University or GOlcborg group 
of thinkers, in their recently 
founded Department of Mclaxci- 
encc, cannot be prima facie ignored. 
This question is: granted the general 
failure of the Logical Empiricist 
tradition to produce either a practi- 
cally useful philosophy of 
natural science, or a tyranny- dissol- 
vent philosophy of history, or a 
deep or illuminating philosophy of 


Commentary 


Our bricks-and-moi‘liir universities 
will no doubt continue stoutly to 
resist Transformation . into -batteries 
for some egghead marketing board ; 
but. can the same be hoped for a 
deliberately ethereal structure like 
the Open University, nfe University 
of the Air, established nud financed 
by the State in an age of rampant 
economicism 7 A small item in a 
new handout from the University 
looks like evidence of a board-room 
logic which could easily rc-ignlte 
Dr. 'Lea vis’s as well ;is other, less 
Inflammable sensibilities, This js- a 
paragraph which reads. for pU the 
world as if a mile of motorway 
wore being contracted. for instead of 
. the- instruments of learning: “.'We 
do' not intend to have hr exclusive 
arrangement with a single- publisher. 
All of these books were put 'out to 
tender among publishers and ill each 
case Macmillan submitted the best 
offer." 
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sociology, can we, working not 
from within their trad i{ ion but 
within the " hermeneutic " C onli- 
ncntul tradition, do any belter 7 

Those in Europe who have been 
confronted by either Eastern Euro- 
pean Marxism, or Hiller’s Germany, 
will wish to ask, with a peculiar 
urgency: How, by learning to un- 
derstand the recent historical proc- 
ess, can we gel ourselves into a 
position where we can refrain from 
repealing it 7 But, given the increas- 
ing evidence that (he whole affluent, 
technologically-developed world is 
moving, with steadily accelerating 
pace, into a new Dark Age, can any 
of us, of any nation, afford to lease 
this question unasked 7 

After considerable sell'-lort me. 
though, British readers are still 
likely to conclude that this book 
does not make any great contribu- 
tion to ihe problem. There are two 
novelties. The lirsi is the live -fold 
division of types of philosophy of 
science, all of which are to he 
included under the new metascience, 
and each of which has a wider 
perspective than the last: the 

second is the notion of a " herme- 
neutic circle ", 

The philosophy of science sub- 
divides as follows: 

[tO I study of particular products, 
techniques, research results:] 

(A) genera li/at ions, of various 
sorts, of the structures and pur- 
poses of these : 

(B) genetic study, both logical and 
sociological, of the growth of 
some science, or of science 
itself : " How does scientific 
knowledge grow 7 *’ 

(C) sociological mid psychological 
study of .scientisLs-cu/n-thcir- 
seicnces, yielding the new disci- 
pline or the “ science of 
science 

(D; interactive study of the aggrc- 


T|ic books which M acini linn, u 
firm Inidltibrially sensitive to the 
winds of change in educational 
publishing, will produce are three 
•prescribed lexis tfor students taking 
the Open University’s foundation 
Courses. They all •full, or some 
might say, thud, into. that depressing 

but mushrooming category of text- 
books Jihowri. gs •; Reuders ". The 
titles are: ' Understanding Society, 
'readings hi -the social silences Indus- 
trialisation aiid Culture I8.W-J9H ; 
and Socrates, a source book. 

Eacli ybiumi has ' a ' captive 
market estimated nt 8,000 to be 
going on with, provided the 24,000 
Subscribers who have- so far applied 
for an Open University education 
go through, with' jt wheh..thc courses 
'start next January. They, wiK cer- 
thinly not -be qble to plead the cost 
•of the books preserlbtd for them as 
■ n reason for dropping , out, : for, as 


gale science -society -man " as a 
total system which sets its own 
aims and can change these 
aims . . .** 

(El the ultimate [mystical meta- 
physical 7] “ meaning " of sci- 
ence, together with the ethical 
evaluation of science. 

pl-'l] (The Ciiilcborg approach) - 
(horribly called in these 
volumes P. for “ pur tic i punt ’*). 
and deriving from (11) above, 
which asks the question “How 
can mcluscienee be used to 
facilitate the actual process of 
doing science ? " 

It is the answer given to this Iasi 
very reasonable question which 
chills, j-or P-me I a scientists arc not 
actually going to do any .science— to 
be around in the rough places, and 
in die awkward situations and really 
help: no. they sire going to be 
eternal calalyser.s, preachers, udvis- 
ers. and surveyors— In short, contin- 
ually operational philosophic man- 
agement consultants. This is just 
wind the already overworked work- 
ing scientist currently fetus most; 
and this is why (rightly, on this P- 
analysls) he is determined to keep 
them out of his laboratory at ail 
costs. 

The second conceptual novelty 
for English -speaker*. is that of the 
" hermeneutic circle ” tcycle 7 k The 
word " hermeneutic '* (from the 
Greek word for " interpreter ") has 
been taken here from the discipline 
of biblical criticism -in which bibli- 
cal texts, which were ul ready in one 
sense " known ", still have in another 
sense' to be “ interpreted ", 
Moreover, in this interaction (or 
** lacking process *’j between an 
already possessed hunch, or some 
other form of pre -knowledge, and 
the increased knowledge which the 
new .scientific .study ol this pre- 
known field gives, each side, in a 
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the Open University's own handout 
brags: Understanding .Society 1 

which has .150,000 words is veiy 
good value hi fourteen shillings;* It 
is indeed, if there is any meaning (it 
all in fixing the value of atl» (tea* 
deniic work by aggregating tlifi 
assorted words ir contains. In these 
Which ? terms, Socrates emerges as 
a good buy too, u-t 384 pages for 7s. 
fid., while fm/iufriflffsflfion mid Cul- 
ture is better still : 368 pages plus 
pictures for six bob. 

These are plumper tomes by far 
than you could get for the money in 
any other paperback series. But is 
there not something patronizing 
about this policy, jf that is what it 
is, of offering Open University stu- 
dents -what look like special terms 
on their textbooks 7 It would be 
more flattering to suppose thorn 
ready to spend more on books thun 
other people, not less, and to be 
inquisitive enough to resent the idea 
of the compulsory background to 
their first year’s studies, being 
crammed into one bumper Reader. 
Readers, indeed, are a mode of 
book-making -which j( is particularly 
sad to see being sbneti-fied by any 
organ of higher education ; a high 
percentage of them have no justifi- 
cation. beyond that of the drab 
pbUospphy Milch - decrees that stu- 
dents should not be allowed to 
waste their lime pursuing, and 
;* assembling primary sources ' for 
, . thepiselYes. 


•:1 After 1 !: the Pressure-cooking of an 
■ Open, University it : is soothing to 
^nk back into -the more lariguorohs 
lifestyle of a Closed one: It would 
, be peculiarly tasteless to try and 
Import {ne vocabulary or priorities of 


I . gt> uis of scientific rc- 
l,<h and development aclivi- 
ite visibly changing the 
T in. We all depend upon 
reiterative process, utr l^iinuilion of ihh process w 
Even in the natun.1 & 4 L< the ^ena slandard of 
Hi ready known, and and provide the extra re 

by which scientific wort,** necessary for the dove op- 
to know it, itself affect. * iff other intellectual activities, 
linn of what is ifi t 0 process is undersimsd, by 

the social science i off ,hos< i who n 3 , ®, h I 

iys«). in a very direi ** ,° nC 01 l i 

quial way. the fnveqii!in r l ®l features of the proce.v, 
“ insight ’’ given by hi! such as the storage 

indeed, for better o r HoteX wieval of information . Ht>w 
the very social system Sm Vet the future well-being of 
analysed, or the itdirid&jSf ^ depends a great deal 
being who is brine efficiency of the pioce.sv 



being who is being "tarri-W* clt'Cicncy oi w 
science, on this Wfelj"?!!! “S 


IVb W for Pf/Opla \ho okra 
about. hooka ; . r • r* ■ 


v ■' iiB own. uuaius, ■ if 

; \ and eypn its own builneis affairs, for ,. hi 

free, ^tthqut patronizing, any glossy . hi 

. PWs 'of; consultants-- One •teebm. O 
■ hieodatiah made m 1966 .by i hut n 
J noteworthy tribunal- of xfelf^Vitlcism, fc 


(lie llnivviNity should rcfornuilutc its 
lolul ion ship with the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, which luts far outgrown 
{he old statutes regulating its consti- 
tution. and has also been branded in 
Oxford Itself as being unduly seere- 
five about its operations. 

Thus in 1%7 the Waldock Coin- 
: mittcc was set pp to make sure that 
Ihc O.U.P. hadn’t declined so far into 
commercialism that the good name 
of the University was being soiled 
and to sec whether it couldn't be 
brought back into a more intimate 
relationship with Oxford and the 
University. The C ommittee’s Report 
is published today as a supplement 
to the Oxford University Gazette 
(184pp. 20s.) and its 333 patient and 
instructive paragraphs make up a 
very worthwhile document of com- 
mercial history, plotting ax they do 
the growth of Hie O.U.P. and the way 
in which its management has evolved 
since it supplemented its specialized 
publishing in Oxford with more 
general publishing in London and 
elsewhere'. 

Apart from H.M.S.O- the O.U.P. 
is now the largest publisher in the 
country and u considerable power 
internationally. It publishes getting 
on for 900 new titles a year under its 
own imprint, as well as a further 600- 
700 originally published by other uni- 
versity presses. More crucially, it has 
about 17.000 titles- in slock, an 
average turnover for the period 
1964-68 of nearly £l7m. and a- profit 
on this of £1,250, IKK). . 

One of the issues facing the Wal- 
dook Committee wa>. naturally, 
whether some of this : profit Should 
not be handed over to the University 
rather than retained In the Press 
itself, Oxford has one monument, 
the Clarendon Building, which testi- 
fies [o ihe early acumen of the Unl- 
versiiy’jj publishers, since it was 
largely .built with the profits from the 
Hist ftr.it of ' the Great Rebellion, and 
- there sire-, no doubt, diehards , still 
, hoping to .sec contemporary land- 1 
.marks. subsidized by- best-sellers ; an 
Opie playground: for dons’ children 
, perhaps; ur a Concise pxford Wing 

for -the! Bodleian Purify? Report 
agaiitsiTwiy statutory tax on the Prc^ 

1 '' : \ " l' ; -'' I • '• -r '! 


jnding of the behaviour of 
and using this understanding 
interests of mankind. Each 
mvt take along this path, 
nt inspired by idle curiosity or 
ncticil motivation, may pro- 
bformation which will revolu- 
our lives. 

process is haphazard, for no 
u tell where a discovery may 
fa among the growing army 
dfic workers have the same 

Islalure as Faraday, yet 

cloudy 'and abstract” iitflfty. when he was asked what 
"-isms"; for instants Pcfpi ik u* of electricity, could 
icalism indeed contrasted in reply “what h the use 
ricisni, but modified by »iaMw4ion) baby ? " 

lion about the behaviour 
is acquired in a piecemeal 
For instance, a method of 
penicillin was known long 
to antibiotic qualities were 
ate). To picture the prob- 
of tk storage and retrieval 
" you might imagine an army 
some of whom were con- 
sult making jigsaw pieces 
yn who were concerned in 
to find & group of pieces 
happened to fit together. 

physical storage problem is 
for to librarians. For instance 
w in hand to double the 
capacity of the National 
Library for Science and 
[Mho N.L.L, This devel- 
15 not because the library is 
I any appreciable volume 
' ^ r , ie ?ture 1 It is because the 

. • literature in the 

hj ilw Univoiyiy . * urn J. likely to cqunl 
to ihstribulc ib pronb output in the whnlc 

mcfcly nia»"« y* 1 This phenomc- 

the ° T]* rapid expimnion of sclen- 

cnternrise Httugrthcf. ■ nowadays spoken 

’JJTcicntiflc explosion" — n 
rj*. *! a8 only recently 
'Wuonable. However, this 


live and differcntialivc : jj 
never be any single oricrS 
system, and therefore n«J 
total “ unified science * 

All this is true : j| i Sll 
warning : bul what then ?ki 
just where \vc need to go fa 
the detail, to reveal the wor--] 
really happening in screDce.ii 
general, to pluck up ourcouii 

But no: in this book uhiii 
gressively gel is a more ri 
cloudy and abstract it 4 


ricisni, but modified by euq 
ism. This meta-nieu-coipi 
"-ism "-analysis will never ^ 
fully confront any i* 
Moreover the Heickgjo-q 
philosophic existcnlialm i 
war Germany w» & 
notoriously, to the on 
National Socialism ; it uub, 
derground comniunistv. &r]i 
v nil’s Witnesses, BonboffiiJ.; 
other such who resisted it Jg 
both counts, both w.pmfofc 
ax agent of xocu/ tm 
nictuscicucc. as here bjowW. 1 
veals itself ns inade«B,JM 
il is its dcclated aim u wi 
aiming other things m* ‘ 
policy . 

The problem, however, ranu 
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to distribute its profits i»g 
merely making them 

Ihc O.U.P. Into J nipio expansion of sclen- 

eiitcrprise aHogelwr. ■ ■ activity — 

In general, the RcponJ 
the way in which ihe -1^ 

Ouo » be 

eular issue of tlK ^ fifteen yeara since IMS 

improvement in “Wl Society started to 

which has been Philosophical Transact 

shortage of science Ljjat event was not the 

the O.U.P. and has can confirm this by 

he standards of P^^sS ^y Wstory df the 
me xuinaaiub^ which was founded 


other fields. Nor havi M 
been very fully repr^jw? 
Delegacy; tw . 
decree (or often S ^J 
which manuscripts Wg 

University ‘s imprint. « rc 
intriguing Appendix J 

shows the 
gacy broken down 
since 1920. The 
that the Delegates fuDdWJ 
sectarian bias, wc y 
as spokesmen for inj 
tics ; nevertheless,. In .3 

dalion is for more », M 
Delegates, ns well « 
official li»«on- 
editors of the 9^ rvw 
ally faculties. A* *5 
hot be 

is approved, lo J • 
ax a 

two six-yewT-j^k _ ft 
one year «h ^ 

posed nwKipSj L dl e isc 
though the retiring ir 
maintnined nt 75- • - a, 
The . WhMoc fjgl 
thorou^i a 

it is much , m ° re n “ b iidif 
. read for nyJjJJi 
measure their ^ ft 
those ofthcO-U^w 
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& ft difference. The 
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some' of the prod 
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the individual reader is concerned : 
he has to .specify which handful of 
items from the millions available he 
would like to see ; and he then has 
to obtain them. For the past three 
centuries mankind has been groping 
to find solutions to these problems, 
but always the solutions adopted 
have rapidly become inadequate as 
the magnitude of the problems in- 
creased. On the physical storage 
xidc, for instance, the impossibility 
of the individual having at home all 
Ihe books he might need led to the 
creation of libraries in societies, 
institutions and clubs. Some of these 
have now ceased to exist or they 
have become parts of larger librar- 
ies. 

Fifty years ago, the libraries of 
learned societies and professional in- 
stitutions had, as a rule, fairly com- 
prehensive collections of publica- 
tions within their subject fields. 
Now this is exceptional. The rea- 
sons are threefold: first, the enor- 
mous expansion of the output of 
scientific literature; second, the 
boundaries between different subject 
fields have become more difficult to 
define; and third, the changes which 
have taken place' 1 in the library 
system and In the attitudes .to librar- 
ies. It is only in recent yenrs that 
we have begun to be conscious- of 
the rate of increase jn the output of 
publications. The other changes 
have been so gradual that they have 
hardly been noticed. 

The retrieval problem has also 
been growing in intensity. About 
100 years ago there were about 
1,000 current scientific periodicals. 
To appreciate how little scientific 
literature there was then, one 
should know that in 1864 
the Royal Society . could con- 
template making a catalogue of all 
the scientific literature published be- 
tween 1800 and 1863. This cata- 
logue was published between 1867 
and 1872 and eventually it ;was 
extended to cover aH the scientific 
literature of the nineteenth century. 
However by 1864 other attempts 
had been made -to meet the increas- 
ing difficulties of finding particular 
items in the literature. Ity Germany, 


Royal Society Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Literature. This eventually cov- 
ered alj the scientific literature in all 
subject fields of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It occupies about the same 
shelf-space ns last year's output of 
Chemical Abstracts, which relates to 
one year’s output in chemistry 
alone. 

The physical problem of prepar- 
ing abstracts and indexes to pub- 
lished literature has increased with 
the volume of the literature, and 
efforts are being made to use com- 
puters to simplify this task. An 
interesting development with excit- 
ing future possibilities is the Index 
Medians which is published by the 


N.tlhni.il l ihi;n v <»t Medicine in die 
1 hi Mfd Si. lies. Hiii index consists, 
nailer ,i control icd list of subject 
headings, nl reference* to the paper* 
which relate to particular subject 
headings h i.s now printed with the 
assist a nee of a computer. The input 
incliiilL-s -i reference io a scientific 
paper .md its index headings and 
these .i iv real ranged by the com- 
puter %u that they appeal' under 
all ihe index headings concerned. 
The computer in this instance was 
used to assist the mechanical compi- 
lation of ihe index and its printing, 
but d provides an interesting by- 
product -some retrieval tapes. The 
National Library of Medicine now 
makes available computer (apes 
which include the reference.s and 
index entries added to Index Medi- 
i ns. Thc?e computer rapes can be 
searched lor articles which relate to 
some particular combination of sub- 
ject headings. 

Of course, ihe approach made by 
hides Mciliau to providing a guide 
1o available literature Is only a first 
«iep. It involves human beings in 
deciding what index headings to 
use. A further stage in the develop- 
ment would be to develop the use 
of computers so that they could 
recognize the appropriate index 
headings. LTforls to develop index- 
ing systems using this Idea Are now 
being actively pursued. One of (he 
main obstacles here is the cost of 
putting text into a machine-readable 
form. The compatibility of the sys- 
tems of data handling used in print- 
ing machines and in computers 
would assist this process. The use of 
indexes presupposes that a scientist 
knows and can specify wlint he is 
looking for. But part of the retrieval 
process arises because some of the 


m.my ihttcu-ni things. Sunn <<f 
them browse or scan through Hie 
recent issues of some periodicals. 

To assist this scanning activity, 
some special services now exist. 
Some of these .ire simply reprints of 
Hie current conic ills lists of a group 
of periodicals. Others are more 
sophisticated and are basically lints 
nf recent articles in particular sub- 
ject fields. I licse lists, vviih ihc aid 
of computers, can now be tailor- 
made to meet an individual’s needs. 
This activity is known ;»* S.D.I.— 
the Selective Dissemination of fn for- 
mation. 

What of the future? Unless the 
folly of mankind terminates civil- 
ized life on this planet, the volume 
of the intellectual output will con- 
tinue to increase for some appreci- 
able time to come. It is (rue that in 
this country, as in other developed 
countries, some people are begin- 
ning to ask whether there arc some 
visible limits to the output of the 
intellectually creative. However this 
may he, it is clear that the intellec- 
tual output of the less developed 
three-quarters or the earth can and 
will be. increased considerably. The 
scientific explosion— unless it causes 
man to destroy himself— will thus 
continue to increase the output of 
publications, and the end of this 
increase is not yet in sight. 

Hnsv to decide which specific 
items to read is going to become 
more difficult as the mountains of 
publications grow higher. The 
guides to publications are going to 
become more numerous and more 
complex and this development is 
going to be aided by an increased 
use of computers. 

This growing complexity is 
making it more urgent for the edu- 


potential users do not know what calioiml system to abandon one of 


sort of information they want. 
Indeed, part of the problem Is, not 
so much answering specific ques- 
tions, but stimulating the right sort 
of questions. To trigger oft the 
essential questions, scientists do 


its historical tenets— that every edu- 
cated person knows how to use a 
library. Even if this were once true, 
it is certainly no longer true. 

Some years ago, the N.L.L. 
organized as an experiment some 
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iiiliiuiial tmiivL-s I m ri'SL'uri'lt stu- 
iltrii I •*. each la'.liiiji two to three 
weeks. Whin Me nied to do was to 
give the students an introduction lu 
(lie slimline of scientific literal me, 
sonic guidance oil him In Use il. 
and an opportunity In do a liicra- 
[iire sea i tli using I lie N.L.I .*s re- 
sources. We fnuiul thin most «t the 
research students had heen given Hie 
idea lluc probably all worthwhile 
references were .ilreiidj known lo 
'hen supervisors and they thought 
I lie course would he a resi cure 
We round that the research stu- 
dents were staggered by the shea 
volume of scientific literature. Binl- 
ogisls weie surprised when we intro- 
duced I hem lo Cheat tea! A hs- 
irtkts and even mure surprised 
when they found something useful 
in il. finch student ,wcnl away with 
some tiling useful oil the subject of 
his thesis, hut a few realized as they 
left the library that they would have 
lo change Hie emphasis of their 
theses if l hey wan led lo do .some- 
thing original. Indeed il was so easy 
in the NX.L. to find sizeable docu- 
ments unknown to the research stu- 
dents* .supervisors that I wondered 
whei her I should advertise a new 
service : “ Your Ph.D. thesis pro- 
vided ru plain covers. Write in 
confidence lo the N.L.L. All fees 
refunded if the thesis is not accep- 
ted." Instead 1 adopted a more 
difficult target and tried lu persuade 
universities and colleges that they 
should give more a den (ion to the 
problem of training students to use 
libraries and information «ystcms. 

This training must not be treated 


as some optional extra which is 
added lu an already overloaded syl 
liibiis. l-or most of what is now 
laugln in our colleges and universi- 
ties is likely to be out of date or 
superseded lung he Pure the majority 
of the existing students retire. Wlul 
llicy need to know more than any- 
thing else Is how to keep thcnisclvc- 
op to date. 

Such knowledge will need lo be 
continuously updated as methods 
change. So .students must be condi- 
tioned lo this need. They should 
understand more clearly than they 
understand anything else that the 
new scientific knowledge of the- next 
fifteen years is likely to he equal in 
volume lo all the knowledge which 
has so f:u been acquired in tlu- 
whole history of mankind. 

Libraries clearly must take an 
active part in this training process. 
To be effective, they must change 
Hie popular image of learned librai- 
ics as storehouses and museums foi 
hooky. To do this, libraries must 
not merely catch up with the devel- 
opments of the industrial revolution, 
they must also seek to apply the 
technologies of the scientific revolu- 
tion. This will necessitate far more 
scientist* and technologists in our 
libraries and information systems, 
and these must not merely be those 
who are of little use in the labora- 
tory or the factory. For. as the 
mountains of the records of man's 
achievements grow higher, it is going 
to be easier lo add to these piles 
than lo decide what to do with 
them. 


Farewell 
to the 
compositor 

From James Moran 


O N Jump 28, 1968, f MU in' 
the Brooklyn office of Wolf- 
gang Grube, chief engineer 
of the Mergcnlbalcr Linotype corn- 
puny, and listened, fascinated, ns he 
outlined the development of an op- 
tical character recognition device 
which could read nny typewritten or 
printed matter. Combined with ft 
computerized' fllmsoitcr,: thf; would 
Icqd to the composition of books 
without human intervention after 
the author's copy had been typed. 

• ■ 1 . communicated this ad vice to 
TLS readers in an article entitled 
” Justifying the Printer " on August 
15, 1968. and predicted that the 
O.C.R. device would be ready by 
the end of 1969/ Not only wus it 
ready, but the first product Is 1 now 
available. V. C. Chnton-Bnddcley, 
a British thriller writer, enters the 
halls of technological fame by being 
the first author (o ! have a book 
composed entirely by machines, 
rather than by men . utilizing 
machines. 

An unmarked copy of (he pre- 
viously published (1967) British edi- 
tion of Death's Bright Dart was 
"read" directly by n-'Mergent baler 
prototype ’O&R. system, arid then 
the tost was converted into digital, 
electronic Impulses for computer 
• input ” by this new O.C.R; system, 
-the first to be capable ; of reading 


toxi composed in .characters - 'not 
specially designed for the berteEi of 
the.sy stem. - The anttiorV words were 


then transformed into a completely 
new typographical styles with Amer- 


ican spelling and punctuation by an 
l.-B.M. 360 computer, and film-set- 
ting was performed at a speed of 
1,000 characters -per second by the 
Linolron 1010 . an advanced photo- 
composition system developed by 
Mergcnlhitler Linotype nnd C.B-S. 
Lu bora lories, a division ■ of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 

The book, published by William 
Morrow & Co.. Inc., of New York, 
is very legible and readable, due 
particularly to the generous "lead- 
ing v between the lines. It is true 
that this first experiment has been 
made on a printed text, but there is 
no. bar now to the composition of 
books direct from typed manu- 
scripts. I was cautious in my l %8 
article, not wishing to suggest a 
wholesale change-over to this new 
technique, and I continue to be 
cautious. .. The average short- run 
novel .is dot tlio Bible or an ency- 
clopedia and ‘ does not need to be 
set at the rate' of 1,000 characters 
par second! 'Moreover, tho Mcrgcn- 
Ihnlcr O.C.R. Is a prototype nnd has 
to be developed and marketed. Each 
book -printer will have to consider 
the cost, and I see no reason to 
alter my 1968 view that orthodox 
methods of composition will con- 
tinue, to be used as long ai they 
prove to be economic. 

Nevertheless, the end of the key- 
board compositor Is predictable. 1 
repeat my : 1968 warning : Don’t put 
your son in the composing room. 
Mr. Worthington.; let him learn 
.computer programming instead. Or, 
better still, let him write thrillers. 

' Clint on J Baddeley is not a computer.. 

• No longer than, a shortish review 
in this journal, but elegantly printed 
by the Stellar- Press,- Brian Gould's 
Buying a Square Piano (8 unnum- 
bered pages, Naples Press, Bedford 
Park, London, W.4,- J0s.) offers ad- 
vice to prospective ; buyers of square 
• pianos. . It m&ke$ <&' somewhat un- 
' usual * private publication . pad is 
limited \o 100. copies. -The gramipac 
of: the .last sentence is shaky! 


SRI R AIWRIS5NA AND 
HIS UNIQUE MESSAGE 

; 5 f- ; : 
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with a Foreword by - ; 
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.Cloth Ed. 1 6/6 ’ . PaperEtf.,l6/- . . h 
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The 

Shuckburgh 

Gutenberg 

From a Correspondent 

T"\ ru ponduu a moment lu 

1 ~* fully appreciate ihe rarity 
and importance of this prcci- 
uii>. consignment from the Old to the 
New World. It is not only the first 
Itiblo, but is a line copy of the Pirn 
Hook ever printed. U was read in 
Europe nearly half a century before 
America was discovered.” So wrote 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, the great 
London-bused bookseller, when he 
dispatched on February 10. 1873. 
for George Brinley, the great Hert- 
ford book-collector, one of the 
earliest conics of the Gutenberg Bible 
to cross the Atlantic (James Lenox 
of New York was ahead of him in 
1847,. at the "mad price" of £500). 
The last copy lo -make the same 
journey on January 26. 1951. was 
probably the first to make it by air 
(strapped lo (he wrist of its escort] : 
a journey which had its eventful, if 
sliglulv ridiculous, moments. The 
Erfurt - Albert Cohen — Stevens 
— Brinley— Hamilton Cole— Brav- 
ton Ives— James H. Ellsworth— 
Rosenbnch— John H. Schcidc copy 
of die first and noblest of all printed 
books is now in the library or Mr. 
William Schcidc, of Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Martin Bodmer, of Grand 
Cologny, Geneva, owns the Rotten- 
buch/Bayerisohe Slanlsbibliothck 
copy, sold as a duplicate in 1858 to 
the Imperial Library of St. Peters- 
burg, re-sold by the Soviet Govern- 
ment to Muggs Bros, of London in 
1931. With one exception, all the 
other recorded copies (forty-six 
reasonably complete)- are in institu- 
tional librnrics: in Germany and 
elsewhere on the Continent, thirteen 
in the United States, and seven in this 
country— the British Museum, both 
on vellum nnd on paper, Edinburgh. 
Bodlcy. Cambridge), Rylnnd*. Fton 
College. The solitary exception is 
the airborne copy, nnd this, as re- 
ported In a front-page article in The 
New York Times of April 14, wus 
recently purchased by Mr. Hans P. 
K.raus, the well-known New York 
tend, Liechtenstein) bookseller and 
publisher, from Mr. Arthur A. 
Houghton* Jr., the well-known New 
York book-collector, who is also 
president of Steuben Glass and past- 
president of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. ■ 

The purchase price, naturally, was 
not disclosed : but it must presum- 
ably have been not wholly inconsist- 
ent wjlh (he price-tag that Mr. Kraus 
has now publicly affixed to it, i.e , 
S2.500,000-S2,7S3.000 (can haggling 
be expected.? It would be almost 
sacrilege). Mr, Kraus, who is a col- 
lector as, well as a bookseller, shares 
with ■ the late Mr. Rdsenbuch an 
innate conviction that the great 
books, ■ the great manuscripts, are 
things of glory beyond any mere 
commercial arithmetic; as a certain 
American connoisseur of pictures 
was heard to say, a dozen years ago; 
11 yon stand in front of that for five 
tmnutes, and what is money ? " And 
the; humblest book-collector, as he 
noses up and down the Charing Cross 
Roqd or the Parrs qitals, will surelv 
: not. withhold his apblausc for the 
. lordly confident® of thfe first man in 
; the history of blbJlopbiJy to price a 
printed book at tport than a million 
. pounds; 

./. Mr. 'Kraus’s Gutenberg has. ri 
romantic ihistory: Its earliest known 
, dwnej Obis bookplate is in -both 
vpra^.-WM.Sir Gebrge Sliuck- 
’ burgh^Eydiyn, Bt., F.R^., a book 
collector m the Roxbucgbe style who 
having ^whaps bought It on 1 for 
riffiJtW lt rebound 

the Get matt arafi^men working in 
; ^ondon. -rtiuch patfonfeed by such 
connolsseurt . as Anfobny Morris 

libdln, foe .aeeredl 


mure, for he had never seen it and 
Sir George was then twenty years 
dead - in an uncommunicative foot- 
note in the second volume of his 
Library Companion. Thereafter, for 
a century and a quarter, it vanished 
totally from bibliographical or bih- 
linphilic ken ; monotonously listed 
among csnnplnires di.\ partis by 
census-makers Dc Ricci (Wtl). 
Sehwenkc (1923). Rciehner ( l*)27>. 
Johnson (1932) and l.azare (1950); 
un-'xiiuwn to D/.iulzko and Alovs 
Kuppel: its memory ever more 

ghostly, as a mere reference to the 
by (hen somewhat discredited Dilnlin. 

Meanwhile, as .subsequently trans- 
pired. the .Shuckburgh Gutenberg 
had passed, always indirectly in the 
female line (so that Dcbrcti was 
hardly more helpful than IX* Ricci), 
through a succession of such aristo- 
cratic families as Liverpool. Fit/- 
wi Ilia in. Port man. Dawson-Damcr. 
to a quiet country house in Dorset, it 
is true that many a line book lists 
stood for generations on the shelves 
of .stalely home or country mansion 
without the necessity for making an> 
vulgar public appearance, whether 
on exhibition or in the auction 
room ; but not many of such 
grandeur as this have lain perdu for 
so long. 

In January. 1951. however, the 
klieg lights were suddenly switched 
.on. Purchased by private treaty 
from the late Lady Christian Marlin 
by Scribners of Now York, through 
their London agency (operating 
initially nrm-in-arin with Messrs. 
Qunrilcbi, the Shuckburgh Guten- 
berg made a dramatic reappearance 
on the front pages of the Now York 
newspapers-, and shortly thereafter 
was included in the Scribner Rare 
Book Departments catalogue no. 
137 "Fifty distinguished hooks and 
manuscripts": the only item therein 
to which no price was attached, and 
the first time in the history of book- 


eo Meet mg that a GuieoW I 
been ottered in a booli^ 
distinct from an aucSS^ 
fgue. It was bought frtHa 
by Mr. Arthur 
listed as No. 43 i n &?■ 
I.a/arc's revised census of nS 
a note that of the five 
UHfl of 64 1 ) two had sincJSl 
plied from a serious v iiJ 
volume two (o ncc f n 
l-'brary of Trier) which 
i n Mr. Houghton's coHtqi * 
'I hose who relish the by-»- ( * 
back-stair* of book-coil ^ 
consult two first-hand sowl 
scmoc uc-jount of the Shaft 
Gutenbergs transit between i 
Christian and Mr. Houihta 
earlier is "Operation SbncUi 
in John Cnrter's Hooh m\ 
collectors, in which its re£« 
and transport to New Yortn 
cribed with what the 
• called " a perhaps unseemly b 
More recently. Professor Djd 
R andall of the Lilly Libraiy.il 
1951 represented the Ncw-Yot 
of the Scribner axis, devoiedi 
subsequent proceeding a i 
chapter in bis cniertainioj u 
of reminiscences, Duktdon I 
Enough (New York; Ku 
House, 1969); a narrative ii i 
lie disclose* that the original 4 
whs provided by Sir Sydney Cn 
ell. that Lady Christian's prig 
£40.000 (a stiff one for IhovA 
days— Ihc previous highest f 
Gutenberg was SI06JU, ■! 
and that the book's eon a, 
Houghton (allowing for ik 
fragment taken by Scribners# 
change and subsequently bfotn 
was something in excess of S3DU 
Statisticians, investment curI 
and students of The TtatyWk 
Index will note the IjDHpa 
plus increase t represrdrf.lj 
Kraus's asking price rt 
later. 


Slightly curdled galax] 


HANS P. KRAUS : 

Sir Francis Drake 1 \ Pictorial Bin- 
graph? 

236pp. Amsterdam: N. Israel. $80. 

The present handsomely produced 
and beautifully Illustrated volume 
calls back the days that arc gone in 
more ways than its author may have 
Intended. It is not so much the 
Tudor age thqt il evokes as the 
Edwardian. The air of affluence, of 
large libraries in country houses 
whertf roaring fires arc kept up by 
the discreet ministrations of domes- 
tics, of bibliographical and scholarly 
machinery oiled nnd maintained In 
perfect working order so that the 
owner can sol it chattering for his 
own delectation, is unmistakable and 
not without its charm, at least us a 
change from placards, duffle coals 
and “demos”. Conceived m such 
terms a book of this kind requires no 
academic or commercial justification. 
A private colieotor, proud of Ills 
.acquisitions, wishes to crown the 
labours of twelve strenuous years in 
Ibe salerooms by a sumptuous illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue. If 
he wishes to link the objects in his 
possession with a biographical 
account of the man round whom they 
are centred, if he further commis- 
sions an historical introduction from 
two well-known specialists on six- 
teenth and- seventfeenlh-century navi- 
gation, what business is it of anyone 
.else? ; : . 

None. Unless, as Mr. Krau 3 has 
done In ihls case, he offers the results 
for. sale to foe pubMc and makes 
. clftims for them which- must, by arid 
iarfte, be either accepted or rejected; 

' R may seem ungracious to apply pro- 
fessional standards to the dilettante 
but it }s difficult to see how else one 
can answer such questions as; For 

• whom is this book written ? Wbat. 

6 °es ii purport to be ? Its 
: publisher, who can hardly be con- 
:,wdcred. .a hostile witness, thus 

• describes it in his brochure : •; 

:,His ibrake’i] fife’ ts here; documented 
through ettanu scripts and printed books, 
maps and views, portraits and . medals 
■: from' the 'author's own collection : an 


looks 
eceived 


eology 

(Editor). W®r/oK 
Irtlopv. Volume XXXIV. 
j^ 337 - 454 pp. The Norfolk 
; Norwich Archaeological 
5t».30t ‘ 


Aviation 

Burrows, William E. Richthofen. 

268pp. Rupert Han-Duvis. 36s. 
The greatest popular figure on Ihe 
German side in the First World War 
was the fighter pilot von Richthofen, 
who was neither a brilliant pilot nor 
a warm-hearted comrade. He might 
never have become a fighter pilot but 
for n chance meeting in a train with 
Boclekc after having started his ser- 
vice first as a cavalry officer and then 
as an observer in a bomber unit. Like 
Albert Ball on the British side, he was 
a fine shot and a dedicated hunter. 


h 30 j. He inherited Boclekc \ technique ansi 

,-u- in these transactions applied il both a* an operator mid in 
oarer by the Norfolk f ,s management of Ihe wing he made 
^infuonrv R W. Kelton- famous; Ills huccesses were won in 
| rio died last December. In Pf iod , ™\\z\\ the allies suffered 
wnscribes and reflects upon fr °m mjenonty m aircraft perform- 

comspondence between the Mr - ^ ,rr ^ ws P»' nls a .good 

^Horatio Walpole, Sir Portrait of the red baron and 
5 Walpole's brother, and the minxluces some of the characters like 
■ Gurney, Quaker merchants. 0ttn >?8 aiul Udet who were to take 
■ajuarrcl over sporting rights, p« rt ,n ^»‘»foer drama .1 generation 

Utnnuwrf nnlu later. 


tad antiquary, R. W. Kelton- 
| «bo died last December. In 
fttureribes and reflects upon 
1 OKSpondence between the 
L Horatio Walpole, Sir 
uVilpole's brother, and the 
ta Gumey, Quaker merchants, 
ki quarrel over sporting rights, 
itetmony was tempered only 
• bet that the Gurneys were 
ut to Walpole as political sup- 
1 ; and as Ketton-Cremer 
tit, It shows what “ a tangle 
allies and absurdities " the 
Laws were until their reform 
ItJOs. The three following 
vs icports on excavations. 
Ur ones Include a brief 
! of (he Norwich Society of 
kike early years of the last 


sxtomow. The Politics of 
SHnwf. 219pp. The Archi- 
W Press. £3 5s. 

Pfhnco at the Weissenhof ex- 
1011927 Professor Jackson 
M'J* pafies of text and 
leuhslnllon a history of 
b" architecture in Britain 
[Mm 1930 to Cumbcr- 


Turner, Riluaru E. Mustang Pilot, 
176pp. William Kimbcr. 30s. 

The Mustang was ihc escort fighter 
wthich, with the help of drop tanks, 
could accompany (he bomber aircraft 
of the U.S.A.F. on journeys lasting 
up to five hours in Ihc Inst two years 
of the war and was remarkably suc- 
cessful in protecting its vulnerable 
charges. Lieutenant-Colonel Turner 
was one of the outstanding pilots 
and tactical commanders in a group 
equipped with Mustangs, 'and this is 
a chronological account of his ninety- 
seven missions during 1944. His story, 
like that of others who survived, puts 
in a strong light the value of vigil- 


den. on s find themselves in smartest 
Kensington, in a converted stables 
belonging to her cousin Way land 
Young. In fact, she has a splendid 
umc and her children do sill the right 
things like singing for the Queen and 
marrying suitable partners, so one 
feels she is a little ungracious about 
her poor friend Clare, billed as in- 
tolerably interfering and intrusive, 
but without whose call to action 
there would have been no material 
for a book. The egg in the title re- 
minds one of Betty Macdonald's The 
Ego and I: Mrs. Anderson writes 
with much the same cheery good 
sense us that best-selling American 
lady. 

Economics 

Harrod, Roy. Money. 355pp. 

Macmillan. £3 5s. (Paperback, 35s.) 
Sir Roy Har rod's expository gifts 
.ire welt shown in this volume, 
which contains his lecture course 
“ delivered in Oxford University for 
more than forty years ”, ranging 
from the forms and uses of money 
to the contemporary international 
problems of the U.S. dollar. Such 
arcana us funding, n pen-market 
operations, quantity theory, Euro- 
dollars, cost and/or demand infla- 
tion. and monetary management for 
full employment and/or growth are 
exhaustively but clearly explained. 
Economists will naturally most relish 
Harrod — Keynes’s biographer and 
friend— on what Keynes meant and 
whut he said. But this welcome book 
should get as many non-ceonomisl 
readers as students of economics; 
and even the latter will be struck by 


e-ton c, his iival was cynically amoral. 
It is a perceptive study of Ihc 
characters of both men. 

Finl.vysqn. Gloffruy B. A. M. 

England In the Eighteen Thirties. 

1 1 5pp. Edward Arnold. 24s. 

(Paperback, 12s.) 

Mr. Finlay son says of his short book 
that it is not a comprehensive his- 
tory of the 1830s but a commentary 
on them. It was a decade of reform, 
and of a shift of power: it saw ibe 
first Reform Act, the Municipal 
Corporations Act, and the establish- 
ment of the -Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. It saw too the relief of social 
conditions, in the factories and 
among the poor. The author re- 
views each development in turn, and 
finally another aspect — Ihe dis- 
appointment with the reforms, mani- 
fested in Chartism and the Anti-Corn 
Law League. This little book is one 
of a series planned to introduce 
students to tne foundations of the 
modern world, and it concludes with 
a book-list for n fuller study. 

Kimball, Elisabeth G. (Editor). 

Sessions of the Peace for Bedford- 
shire 1355-1359, 1363-1364. 1 45pp. 

H.M.S.O. £3 5s. 

The crimes and misdemennours most 
common in Bedfordshire in the reign 
of Edward III, when pestilence and 
war were changing rural circum- 
stances, are reflected in these records 
of the justices' sessions which survive 
in the Public Record Office. Assaults 
were the most common — ninety-nine 
of them in the period covered by the 
rolls. The twenty-three robberies 
were most often of horses; there 


.inciiiv. With the fulls irannirihed 
Latin entries are umm.irie> 111 
English. 

London 

Ashford. F. Bitiv.it 1 . lyhnrii l dUme 
and Stratford Phtrc. 20pp. The 
St. Marylcbone Society. 7-«. ini. 
Here is Tyburn without the Irec: 
the sinister implications of the name 
cast no shadow over this essay in 
London topography which traces die 
course oF ihc Tyburn river as it flows 
southward, beneath Oxford Street 
and past Buckingham Palace, to 
form Thorney Island on which stands 
the Abbey, and so to join the 
Thames. The river’s contribution to 
the city's water supply, notable 
buildings on its bunks Much as the 
banqueting house iLscd by former 
Lord Mayors, and the history of 
Stratford Place, lo the north of 
Oxford Street, arc some of ihe 
themes of this interesting contribu- 
tion to Lhc study of London’s past. 
It is the tenth of the publications 
of the St. Mnrylchnnc Society. 

Politics 

Hill, Dii.vs M. Purtici/niiing it 1 
Local riff airs. 237pp. Penguin, (w. 
Dr. Hill’s Pelican invites us to believe 
that, notwithstanding present apathy, 
interest can be revived in local affairs 
if the present fashion for action 
groups or the lobby cun be fostered. 
It is hard to believe it. Although the 
book is full of good points, most of 
the evidence adduced leads one in 
association with experience to the 


in u clrnno ioht Inc Viiiiie Oi vioil- V . . - . . . , , i who must vucu 01 nurses , mere a»uwiuiun wilii v.*|jciiculc hi 

nnce and 8 good shooting at dose the authors width .® f were three abductions «nd the same opposite conclusion. People on the 

range prides i vivid picture of [ n,erna / lon f ! 1 v s,on > n « subject which, number of armcd a ( tacks in thc jus . whole do not, as Dr. Hill says, undcr- 

iff i combat ' conditions tofore the hc m,lk<s J,vcly and sUminulm8 ' Hces’ presence. Moreover, the fcW- stand the complications of lacp) gov. 


computer and homing rockets came 
to turn the fighter piJnt into a skilled 
monitor. 


man. had Hie coiiraie and *W 
lion to sol re opporlumw* «*l 
ably cannot bo repeated 

. . . Through Ids prwrttjj 1 ' 
original sources In contest 
life story, Mr. KfftW WjtJJ 
lilc thc events of Wdorv^Tw 
nurrttlive, Ills choice 

the scholarly cutaloflueojli s 
combine to form aB^tory ot.W 
his' limes. _ * 

This seems to 
sion of mind between Ibe JJJ 
lit story and foe lMtyw 
source. Eggs are inol Jbe9J« 
as omelettes, And is 
further confusion about w 
real hero of foe. jtJJI- 

holding his fire until he«eij« 

0 / the uuclibneerk 
drumming the Dons up H* 

That Mr. Kraus hw JjjS 
quite remarkable cojlcctiM a 
scripts, maps, drawings, wgl 
medals and painting 

able. That a large *™ 
them have been - .JH 

reproduced n ffjm 
a well-printed 
book is evident BuUo^j 
book so conceived 

alchemy be transmuted mm 

l^oiobaekb jrro^jja 
the nges of fttth'. 

rians, connoisseurs and . ^ 
may very probably fl«l 

much : tojiiterej 
but will they vvanlto^T^ 
an undistingu ^^. 0 ‘H 
historical biography r 


pi«^n y im^?y d pub- Biography and Memoirs 

fjk rather n mis- Andlrson. Vhrilv. Scrambled Err 
® politics are mostly for Christmas. 1 56pp. H odder and 
ET Saps and thc Stoughton. 25s. 

Ifcmiif iuSSo . 10 lh ° Verily Anderson is a member of 

,hu 1 i v “'" trib,! Bi, * u,ns ' "r'"r 

P*°% freauontly reuds like ^ntl Gurneys whose strong family 
fc «<r neiifier captures the sense and many talents make them a 
nor digs very perfect subject for social bistpriiins. 
ncM123lTlro is re- She bits wtfrten of her ancestors bc- 
rwSf f* a st yBstic move- fore, but in Scrambled Err for 
111 suggestion Christmas Mrs. Anderson returns to 
and methods th.c recent past, vfcscnblng her day-to- 
Kfc* l ^ pcs P r0 ‘ diiy-lkfe : »s sole prop unu slay of live 
roan^thg economy, huve children, thc force youngest under 
asplrttiiona and ten. The slory opens with • the 
* ^appoint- recently widowed Mrs. Anderson 
fcu. jf /^ .oanralivo of n vowing that nothing shall change 
Et^nu 8 mei ?oriea there the pattern of her Sussex farmhouse 
“W notwifo patience days; but kind friends shake her up 
K/v™ ^Pnanry sources, and dust her down and soon thc An- 


Uinstmas Mrs. Anuerson returns to 
th.c recent past, vtcscnbhis her day-to- 
day-life as sole prop unu si tty of live 
children, thc force youngest under 


ten. The slory opens with • the 
recently widowed Mrs. Anderson 
vowing that nothing shall change 
the pattern of her Sussex farmhouse 


History 

Bi.xkt. Robert. Disraeli and Glad- 
stone. 35pp. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 6 s. 

The antipathy between Gladstone 
and Disraeli seems to have been 
deep and ineradicable. Each, as the 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
reminded (be hearers of his Ijcslic 
Stephen lecture at Cambridge, could 
say scathing things about the other. 
Looking Into the reasons for this 
mutual revulsion, he shows both 
(hose eminent Victorians Jo 
what new light. Disraeli he sees as" 
a much less complicated Character ; , 
Gladstone, contrary to popular.' 
belief, as the more cosmopolitan 
and cultivated, a better talker and 
belter company at a parly. The 
antipathy sprang from their whole 
approach to poUtios, their political 
style. : For Dtorac/I politics ‘ WWft 


teenth century had Ms prices and ermncnl; nor do theywish id. Quite 


incomes difficulties — two oases of 
overcharging, and two of taking ex- 
cess wages. Evictions, too— n prior 
who had turned out tenants pleaded 


a few vote thc party ticket, but when . 
it comes lo satisfying a need it is th.c 
official to whom they turn.' (Even Dr. 
Hill does not think of the governors 


days; but kind friends shake her up practical business , not 'concerned 
and dust her down and soon thc An-.- with religion and morality ; to Gwd- 


computers 


Reprints an Hie 
History of Science 

^BAIMr^laj/ati cier: Edi/aatlorLw * aqlonfce, 1879 

... in Preparation . . 

Pt^puDlioft|lon fcS.1o , PublIahed E7.S 

. JamejBMUl.abld'afapliy. 1882 • 

AVAILABLE LATE SUMMER 1870 
• Prick to 30 dunq £4.4 From.1 July £8.5 

Mind and body : the theories of thalr relation. 1 873 
IN PREPARATION ... - 

Pra-puWfcatfon £4 Pubdfthed Efi.5 

CARPENTER, William 8 . : Nature and man : eaaaya scientific and 
- philosophical 1888 
; AVAILABLE NOW. Price £8 

COMBE, Qeoroe : The ooheMlutlon of man cdnalderad In 
relation to external objeols. 1847 . 

AVAILABLE 8UMMER 1970 

Price to 30 June E2.5 From 1 July C? . 


N .library and Infor- 

teads/ 


formal warning "against assuming Qn the methods of llbrariooship, 


that the same form of computer Mr. Henjey is not ao .spund. 
system will serve for. all types of afthougb lie shows a good deal of 
library”. The analysis of library sympathy with foe aims of hbrajx- 


PW-ltii.' library”. The analysis of library 

I[~t ' '' ' ' ' • • operations. using u systems 

fethijr HHi*. .. . approach, will help students to gain 
foi ^ as fo p a clear idea of the^ . operations. 

Swarii'-TT ® 1 ” 8 84 aa of the rele* 

rgH* ; kpd computer vanCe of computers lu them, while 
, whole fo® brief but simple explanation of 
W#Ie_ pticces*. In programming fills a need that hak 
foachlne-baxed ’ become quite acute for. (he budding 


On the methods of ilbrarianship, Q)pBON, CHerte* : The life of Georaft Combe. 1878 ■ 

Mr. Henley is not so. squad.. AVAILABLE AUTUMN 1*70 .. 

afthougb lie shows a good deal- of ; Price to 3q 8«pj.^E7,10 Ff 0m1 Ck:L£10 

nn^ P His cxSan^io^of ° LEWE8, Qeora* Henw i.Thh biographical hiaforyot philosophy, , ; ! 

Sy ; :■* ;; 

his . statement that . " there Is uo. ROMANES, George Ja Animal intelligence. 188Z - -. 

IniMiiM IrnhiuloHoil O . ‘ i U EfUiiaa At. Emm 4 fnl.ifid'lA 1 
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machine-based become quite acute for (he budding 
WiJSl -W. Henley V librarian with IHtie.malhematical 
foe error Of expertise. 


reason wny . ,.~.rr 

should fit neatly .into categpriea^i , . Esa«u>i l|a 

betrays a certain phiiosophieql fotm- : ... ; Prlcctp30 jd»ie E3 J 


human - knowledge 


Price to 30 June From 1 July £8.18 

Prfee^>30 jdne 53;Fromi Ju)y£4 ;. 


-m 

: ' 1 

■Mb 

. ■ • *4’- • Ii; 1 I '1 


As though -M 

work might be 
short weight 

Mr. Kraus has incleded*^| 
tion byComfoftjg^riija 
Boulmd 

great aftdifo^ Si^q 
and his 

scholarly 

offerings 


Phy of a : machine-based system , sU bjecL analysis representing a <fom- 


ddirtg ; betrays a certain pnuosopiwpu moo,* •• «s» ,rromi - - - > \ * . -- '.i 

latical cence; if human knowledge pain mot 'i i’MentaUvbiutipmjhqnlibafe. Iflaa-: . ; ... 7 • '-V 

be fl((ed into categoriwi hy* -tiot -WTO-: 

• know (hat it is knowledge?. tyhat-Jt/, • t Mentalievblyllon Tn 4 tiph i wfffih of hupiapifopu hy. . 1 M 8 : - “ 

really meant, perhaps, is that a .. .. Price la.90 June ES Froinl July £8,18 r ' V ;l ry> 


wm. 


ALt J^t AVAILABLE. SUMMER 1978 ; -;r. 7 '^' 

ifrf.j T&a’f^fnq^lqi bf peydhqlo'oy.. Ww.|’ , V J -s-' •' '7Y'’ iv.V*: 

AVAIIAB^MTM.MM187Q i . \v” '■ fy, ’ 7!.' 

Pfore'lbM^spt; W ; .Prom'1.pct.;£8;^ ' ■ - 

Boolal BlotIoB, or( foie opiidlttona easkhtjat to hiimpO; happrnesft : ; j . 


only librarians Tan be persuaded ta w ’ . apedIMd, andthOflrak oflhemAdopWd.LTB^T.^, 

reUnciuish their ;ian(fq^b jUjl-, points, Modern :tobdtacws; . 1 ,7 , .. AVAHABLE'BtjMliER 1974 > 

*lhi dttfertnee- befWeen - ilsual ^ 6 “, b brfoXfoe, Wo ,Tv ^ 
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sqentiric or 
aa Wbat 
mercury ? ", 
ties inquiry. 
: the 1 causes 
WarTV. : c 
have much; 
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nf the school as an .liter native 
approach [o (ho Iicai In uister or an 
ollici.il.) 

'I he trull) see uis to be that in nil 
eve i -i neural ny number of areas (he 
old idea of community lias cctocd to 
aisl Because he lias a tin, has cer- 
tain interests and habits. the man al 
No. W in.iv have quite a different 
cnmiiiiiniU area to his neighbour at 
Mu. ‘>2. An aci ion -yin up or a lobby 
may interest him for a specific pur- 
pose. hill ii is unlikely to he a pro- 
longed attraction 01 the beginning 
of a change in his normal behaviour 
paiicni. Bm the book has its appeal 
and is persuasive. 

Rvm. Mi a i w. Inthiin { niiinuurixiu : 

Split within it Spirt. 243pp. Delhi: 

Vikas Publications lts.27.5fl. 
Anyone who doubts (hat com- 
munism is in essence a theology' 
without a God might do worse than 
read this detailed and scholarly 
analysis of the vagaries of com- 
munis; thinking in India. The im- 
portance attached to orthodoxy, the 
deputes about what orthodoxy really 
is arid who upholds it. remind (he 
historian vividly id die e norm oils 
theological eon tm vers ics which 

racked the By van tine Hmpirc over 
the monophy&ik’ inul other heresies. 
Dilferenees in ideology anil about 
Indies have been an ilk-in liy cum pi i- 
ented by (he .S«m-Sovici doctrinal 
and political split: but Mr. Mohan 
Rum argues pretty conclusively that 
what only later became known as 
Maoism was (he inspiration of the 
dangerous revolt in Teluganu which 
anticipated by a good many years 
(he final Triumph or the Chinese 
Communist Party. This movement 
was crushed -dike the later NrxhI- 


p.tri revolt in Wad llengh.il largely 
hs a result of the moral support given 
lo the Indian authorities by Moscow ; 
but it left a legacy which i> once again 
becoming important. ’I ochiy in India 
there arc (wo noil-Mauisi parlies, the 
Communist Parly of India (C.lM.t 
and (he Communist Parly i*T India 
(Marxist) (C.lM.(M)t; opposing 
them lire one Maoist party already 
formed -the Communist Parly of 
India f Marxist ‘l.cninisll tC.P.l. 
(M-I.)t and one in process or for- 
mation- This last is the inheritor of 
the Andhra-l clan gan j rural rvvolu- 
t ionary tradition. As miyilii be 
expected. Moscow and Peking are 
taking different sides hut these 
external influences are mure the 
occasion for than the cause of the 
Ideological and strategic divisions in 
the ranks of Indian Communism. 
This book is fascinating, if not 
always easy, reading. 

Social Studies 

('At 'LAN. I lONJ t. I mid atnl Xtn iill 

Change in Nepal. 224pp. 

RouUedgc and Regan Paul. 

£2 IQs. 

This is u detailed study of the rela- 
tions between [he l.inihus and the 
immigrant Hindus in the four 
settlements of Angbim, Bliarapu, 
f'hitok and Durumbu situated in the 
district of flam in cast Nopal. At 
first sight, these relations appear to 
follow the classical pattern of l he 
penetration uf tribal communities by 
immigrant ihigticir in the cultural 
sonic, with the concomitant aliena- 
tion of land, economic depression, 
and reduced living standards. But 
the situntion here is different; in 


the first place, alienation of land in 
the ordinary sense is only possible 
in the ease of the raikar tenures 
governing lands originally granted by 
the l.inihus to the immigrants ; and 
while the usufruct of land under the 
traditional Upat tenure can be inurl- 
gaged, the land itself cannot change 
hands and can be redeemed at any 
lime. Next, the l.imbus now find 
economic opportunities in service 
abroad in “ Gurkha ” regiments and 
in incieasing employment at home 
to accumulate funds l« redeem kipat 
lands whose usufruct has been alien- 
ated. so that Ihe process of economic 
depression in the original commun- 
ity can be halted. The upshot is 
Ihui Hie relatione between Ihe Limbus 
and the Brahmans the most influen- 
tial and enterprising of the immi- 
grants- arc not static but dynamic, 
and the socio-economic tendencies 
thus revealed can he studied, as Dr. 
C a plan has done, in their present- 
day workings, and not as deductions 
from past happenings. This book 
exemplifies the admirable work 
which eliafaelori/cs the Department 
of Anthropology of the London 
School of Oriental and African 
Studies under Ihe guidance of Pro- 
fessors von Hirer- Ha imendorf and 
Adrian Mayer. 

Hi'W'Lt i .Sin.it v. with Niavson. John 
and Hi.iXABi-.ru. The Ttimily anti 
the flanilicappetl Child . 240pp. 

AHe nnnd U n wi n. £2 1 5s. 

This is a study in their homes of 180 
children born in the Hast Midland 
area during 1957 who suffered from 
cerebral palsy. It is intended to be 
compared with the .studies made by 
John an<l F.li/wbeth New son of nor- 
mal children In the Nottingham area. 


and to this end Mrs. Hiwvctt has de- 
tailed the tniouiae of dnily Ii Tc and 
family relationships as well as .in- 
formation .specifically about the child- 
ren's disabilities. The children des- 
cribed had handicaps ranging from 
nu'ld physical ones to total mental 
and physical incapacity. There is no 
attempt to mask the bleakness of their 
situation, but the bool; will he an en- 
couragement to parents of child re n 
affUcLed in these ways in that it shows 
with wlial .stoicism and resource most 
of the families cope. Although the 
material is mainly factual, as with the 
New suns’ Nottingham surveys its 
human content ensures that" it is 
always interesting and in this ease 
often moving, too. 

Sports and Pastimes 

Baj i , H, and P. W., Holiday Cruis- 
ing on the Thames. 144pp. New- 
ton Abbot: David and Charles. 
£2 2s. 

So much Jijk been written about the 
Thames that another book on the 
subject must risk simply covering 
well documented facts and adding 
nothing new. This volume makes a 
more distinguished contribution, 
by giving, clearly and without 
unnecessary embellishment, a mass 
of facts and advice for the would-be 
holidaymaker (whether in his own 
or a hired craft). 

Transport 

HADMLI.il. ClIUtt.LS (LdilOl V CutUll 
enthusiasts' Iftnitlhtnik, /V70-7/. 
)4.1pp. Newton Abbot: Da' id 

mid Charles. 35s. 

Under the general editorship of Mr. 
Hudficld. Mr. Me Knight, well known 
as a photographer of eanalia. has 


editodme British 

handbook, and 
the overseas section u * 
m each section is differ™ 
British Isles there k a I, . * 
detailed information, whith*,^ 
valuable for anyone itm. ** 
it ennui holiday, or indeed 
one with anything rnor? £ 
most transient tawJJA 
waterway*. Thc ov n N 
deliberately fa* aSM 
rather to give a mend fa 
of waterways and thc 
l hem, to arouse people's 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Travel and Topogrupk 

W ;™' Norrie. Yorbhlti 
‘ 34pp. Dcm. 30s. . 

Book titles cun sometime*- 
u first impression that tfai* , 
was concerned -with sow 
ground activity proved wift 
mark. It is in fact a rambk.i 

pany with a YoriudfaiuJ 
proud o-f his count) -dud- 
harm in boasting of it ft 
fund of good Yorkshire 
that of the town council 
posing » reduction in ir*» 
met with protests became, t 
complained, people wouMi 
as. much when they walled 
forsaking Yorkshire hun 
dialect, he turns to ait 
examining some of the 
prehistoric sites. He reflect L 
cht inis of that Merhuselah. 
Jenkins -reputed to have ft 
J69; mid on thc aborlixev 
Ciirrying a railway through 
dale here illusimiedbyih 
sketch of thc Aysgarlb FaU», 
by a viaduct. Ihe.c'unad 
shire is here, both jwt 
comical. - ! 


MANCHESTER POLYTECHNIC 

POLYTECHNIC LIBRARIAN 

•r«-|niIlBd tor tuts appolnimenl from qualified librarians 
JfMgni experience at a responsible level. 

Palvtachnlc was constituted on 1 January iu70 from ihe 
icheeter College of Art and Design, Manchester College ot 
rod John Dolton Collet}® ot Technology. The post ot 
j, . naw one. and the parson appointed will be responsible 
tiinaiod together ot Iho existing library facilities Into an 
i Ktvics and lor Ihe (urthor development ol llbrarlos in 

TSurfin will be an ex-officio member ot the Academic Board, 
iftiioils £3,275 lo £3,545. 

Diitieulsrs are obtainable (rom the Secretary, Mencheslor 
g> Lowsr Ormond Street, Manchester. MIS 8BX, to whom 
wnUinlnq lull particulars and the names and addresses 
m rfftmos, should be submitted by l June 1870. Please quote 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM POLYTECHNIC 
School of Librarinnship 

CAREERS IN TEACHING 


tt ita tipintfon of the ilearee course and oilier woik of the 
. o( Librxrtsosblp. and 10 the appointment of staff to senior 
ilfenria, 0 Dumber of vacancies exist Tor suitably qualified 


(Momo a bo -would Ilka to develop Uirouqli teaching tlietr 
in Subject Bibliography; the Organisation and Control of Lib- 

QtuUkallon ud Cataloguing. 


kl a eiperlenre and qualifications, appointment may be made 
tt Srslnr or Lecturer Grade II grades, and would commence 
akf, 1970. 

igy SCALES : Senior Lecturer: £2.4l7-£2,752. 

Lecturer lit £1 ,827-17,4 17. 

into ol the work of the School, forms ot application, and the 



VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &c 


Librarians 


BOROUGH OF 
CASTLEFORD 


ir\ him uddre^rt mu 





or os soon ibeiadnci ax. Pimlb 
■MnuHl no.onmnHfiiten.Biaj be ami 
a sMate v.ftavan, Vi 
te £1*1X9 in 




at kltomtaeei op. lu Cjvj politic ta 
olicwnuamtti. 

. eaiWX iqrajs lietunuble by 29ih 

M»y. iV7l»i nod miiMt. .ranjistus ot- 
fton, ike keaHWrtt. twifrudv 
ol ttipaford.. Hiirttfuid ■», umpat ter. Lf 


CVnimy Bnlldlngi: like 


flic I l yaiKwyMX b) 
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a nth mi 

FOUNT Y 

iimtAitv 

A new grmliug Mruelurc came into ojteniHot) 
April. 1 070. ami persons with appropriaie pr * 


l: -j 1 kiir u ’Jit 


invited lo apply for the following pods 
Llhnirhui i/'c lUTervnev, Rci|U(»lfi (Wri) 1 
IHvIs-Uiiiiil l.lhniritin (Aulrlin ami ’Bally* 
mcnp New Tuxvnx Areu)“ ■ 

A.sslHlnnl Divisional Ulirnrlim/ Brandi ■ 

• 1 Librarian : . . 

No. I Division (Lisburn) 

No. 2 Division ((JJcHgonnlcy) 

No. 3 Division l Ballymena) > . 

Asflifftiuil Librarian (.Schools, College) SahfJ- 
Assrislnnl l ibrarian (Cntuloguing, Clflwi- A 
flvullon, Circulation) 

Applications are also invited from 

for furlher posts of Assistant Librarians 

in thc County Headqnarters and elsewhere., ' 

Applicsints who expect to obtain the L.A, PadU 
nation (or equivalent) this year, may 
ahernaiive positions of Senior Library 
lower grade initially. . --d 

Further particulars from County 
Avenue, Ballymena, to whom ttPP" callWR l, 
sent by 23rd May. 1978. « 


fflWodatlon will 


SrW’ptid. 


qnallfl- 


JUNtatt g&s 


AUSTHALIAN 
NA110NAL UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH SCHOOL OP 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
HISTORY OP IDEAS UNIT 

Research Fellow 
or 

Senior 

Research Fellow 

Applications era Invited for 
appointment aa Research Fellow 
or Senior Kewarcli Fellow In tlw 
2 Jibtory ot Ideal Unit ol tiro Re- 
search School ot Social Sciences 
(Heat) of Unll, Dr. E. Kamenka). 
Appolnimenl lit for three years in 
tliu lint instance, and may be ex- 
tended in live. 

The meccuful applicant wilt be 
expected lo duvolo lilmsoll fuil 
time to a mnjor piece of roaearch 
tying wtlliln ilia Interests ol Iho 
Unli. Rrtcnrch conducted In Hie 
Unit concentrates. In a cross, 
disciplinary way, on ihe develop- 
ment uf Idens about man and 
society, in tliu eighteenth, nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuriaa.- The 
Unll has n special Interest In Ilia 
development of Marxist and 
socialist thought and in revolu- 
tionary Ideologies and an appli- 
cant wishing In work In these 
fields would he especially ivokomo. 
A pot leu its should have demons- 
trafed tlrelf capacity for serious 
research by publication or work 
approaching publication, 

Ttm salary of a Research Fellow 
b determined within the range 
$ A3, 400 — S A7.25U per annum and 
that of a Senior Research .Fellow 
within the range *A7,800-$A9,J24 
per annum . ' Salaries are at pre- 
sent under reilew. 

Sunfrannuallon Is bn the 
F.S.S.U. naUern with supplement- 
ary benellta. Rcosonablo travel 
expenses art paid and a&ihUnco 
with housing Is provided. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tbs Sceretary- 
Gcuural, AwoctiUon of. Cobs- 
monwaallJi UofTtnlilu (AppO.), 
36 Cordon Sqaarei Loudon, 
WCiH OFF. 

^Application! dose da 30 In me. 


Librarian 

Civil Service College 
(Edinburgh) 

Tlie Civil Scivk-c College, which will be formally set up Uih 
summer and will provide a wide range of management 
training for civil servants, has a vacancy for a man nr 
woman as Librarian Grade HI. 

The successful candidate will develop and arrange the library 
in Edinburgh, including, building up an initial book stock, 
institution of a list of journals, their procurement and 
circulation, cataloguing and books and periodicals, and 
preparation ol abstracts and other information required by 
the start* and course members. 

QUALIFICATIONS s Candidates must ta) have passed one 
of the following professional examinations of the Library 
Association, viz., thc registration examination (1963 or 
earlier), tlu Part H (Final) examination (1964 or sub- 
sequently), or the post-graduate professional examination: 
or (b) have otherwise tuutined Associnteshlp of the Library 
Association ; or (e) hold an approved university degree, or 
diploma, in librarianship. At least 5 years* professional 
experience essential. 

SALARY.: £l,9S2-£2,392. Non-contributory pension, 
Promotion prospects. 

WRITE to Civil Service Commission, Savile Row, London 
WiX 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 60!0[ext. 229 (after 
5.30 pm. 01-734 6464 “Ansafone” service), for fuller 
details and an application form, quoting 628/70/B. Closing 
date 1st June, 1970. 


Information 

Officers 

Salary on scales : £1, 075— £2,550 

A number of vacancies exist in lbs Department of- Plan- 
ning and traniporinllon for professionally qualified librar- 
ians or Information Kleniftlf, preferably graduates. A 
background of at least two yours to a good special library 
or Information service deportment, the construction, or 
engtnccrlnu industry, would be particularly useful. Read- 
ing knowledge ot any major language! would bo an 
added qunlifcaMoa. -. 

V . - 

Dulles will include work In connection with tl»e computer- 
based sysicmi of Infomiution retrieval being developed 
and oxnerkact of data proeentng, programming, 
would be valuable. Ollier Julies Mould Include major 
responsibility far re-oliixlfylng and cataloguing the 
library basic stock by U.D.C. and abstracting for the 
various bulletins produced fay Jib department as well as 
general Information end bibliographical research work 
tor customers. 


ileal research woik 


Consideration can be given to nawly qualified candidates 
Tor appointment at the lower end of Hid -salary scales. 

AnpUaxIton forms from The Joint Director. Department 
ot Planning tuid Ttuapor tail on (A/EOfl49fTLS), 
County Hell. S-li.l. Closing date for receipt of epplks- 
lloas Mud May, 


tsm 


OREATSR LONDON OOUNClL 
Ddperinwnl ot Planning 
and Trsnsporlallin 


i>T:Aj)>>7frr0T T*l 
[•iajflw jT 


THE R0YAI INSTITUTE 0F,.(HApRED 
SURVEYORS is will i . ; 

Library and Technical Infofmallori^ylw 
Three vacaoctos exist In tl» library and Tjchulcal lhfpnnailon Sendee 
which will be aervlog Ihe requirement* of over 40.000 munbera and 
attached classes of'thg R.I.C.S.. the Chartered Land Agents’ Society end 
the Cbsrlered Auctioneers' and Estate/ gents' JnjUtutrf. after TipincaUoo 
of the three societies on 8lh June, 1970. AppWestfoj]i are invited from 
suitably qualified Librarian* for th* following ports • " ■'/ 

(a) faforatirioa Oflker • .. - . Cj 

©alary on spate £1,100— £1^80 , -• . -•» ' - ' r - 

(b) Airirtxnt Jeforoiaiien Officer 

(c) Celalogver aad Indexer / 1 ?• •»< IF id/.fll «^» * « 

(Salirles tor 'posinohi (b) and (e) on SMTe ' 

Application forma and furtherjnformatlon may be gained man lbs 
Sccralsrv, R.J.C.S., 12 Great Georg*. Sireel, P»rli*ojon> Square, 


THE LIBRARY BOARD OF 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

requires 


Librarians 


Due lo the rapid development ol this still relatively new 
service and ihe serious shortage of librarians generally in 
Australia, we should be glad to appoint some young 
librarians 

(a) who have recently qualified or wilt qualify this 
year at library schools or 

(b) who have a few years experience since qualifica- 
tion. 

Those Tn category (a) would be appointed as Professional 
Assistants: Salary $4,12B-$4,282 (Approx. E1.928-E2.Q00). 
Those in category (b) as AssIstanL Librarians: $4,438* 
$5.5)4 (Approx. E2, 072-22 ,578) Or $4,8B8-$6.2B4 (Approx. 
£2.288-£2,936) If additionally In possession of a degree. 
Salaries for women are at present $171 per annum less 
than Ihe male rates quoted above but are being equalised. 
After 1971 they will be the same aa malB salaries. 

The Board operates the Headquarters organisation (acces- 
sions, cataloguing, circulation and bibliographical services) 
for all public libraries In Ihe Slate; the sublect-dlvldad Slate 
Reference Library; and the Central Music Library, all of 
whloh are In Perth, Posts might ba In any of Iheae, but 
would not be In local publlo landing libraries. The fetal 
book stock of the servloa Is a million volumes, and annual 
expenditure about $960,000. 

in addition lo formal annual leave, 3 months leave wife 
salary la given every seven years. The Board gives sub- 
stantial financial assistance to non-graduate qualified libra- 
rlans who wish to study part time for a degree. 

Two members of the staff will ba in England In late 
June on leave, and could Interview and advise applicants 
for appointment. 

Librarians with Interest In the following aspects of librarian- 
ship would be particularly useful. Acquisition, on a fairly 
.large scale, cataloguing, the professional organisation . ol 
book supply to local publlo libraries, local history and 
archives, service lo industry, music. 

Seleoled applicants will be nominated for Assisi ad Pas- 
sages to Western Australia. The £10 Sterling payable for 
eaoh adult will be reimbursed by the Library Board. . . 

Applications for appolnimenl addressed by air mall lo Ihe 
undersigned, should give all relevant Information end- In- 
clude a photograph of Ihe applicant Two references In- 
cluding one from a library -school should be forwarded 
direct by the referees. 

F. A.8HARR, 

. 8TATE LIBRARIAN. 

3 French Street 
PertfaWeeierp Australia 6000. 


University, of Amsterdam 

chair of history 
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Applications are Invited from 
hit tor lens ferthe past of.. < 
Full .Professor- In Modem;' v 
: European History, It Is not I- 
. desired to limit the field or'. - 
fields of History In which' an. . 
applicant might be Interested 

Salary V at present Dutch ' * 

■ fl.» 65,000 per annunL ( 


-./Applications including ' 

’» ■•"!' ' * ;• iciirrlfluliim vitae and lliltqf ! 

■ ii’:. [ ' P'l^blicatldiis efroii Id'.be/seiit. ■ • ■ 
". ■' r '!' bhfojre'l iit June to the • ■ 

; Chairman, Depart nlent qf ' , 
Histoty, Uni varsity of j ; ■ 

;i: ’ ■ Amatafdani.Herengrjaoht 226 j 
- ../ vl Arn*iardam«C. '? • 1 ' •/; ‘■'■■’.1 " 
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of Oder local records, and tp, 
schools. ■: 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

£I43S/1MS p. 14 . 


uirancreu . iraiuwi • : 

Register, .• . ■ 

37-hoiir week; Holiday* ST 

ite« J4 May. s. 

























